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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINA. 


From the Encyclopedia Americana. 


Virginia, one of the thirteen original states of 
the American Union, is situated between 36° 31' 
and 40° 39' N. lat. and 60° 35’ W. and 1° 48 E. 
lon. trom Washington city. It is bounded on the 
north and north-east by Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, east by Maryland and the Atlantic, south by 
North Garolina and Tennessee, and west by Ken- 
tucky and the Ohio river, or state of Ohio. Ac- 
cording 1o Mr. Boyes’s map, published by state 
authority, its mean length, {rom east to west, is 355 
miles; its mean breadth, from north to south, 185 
miies; and its horizontal area, 65,624 square miles. 

Civil Divisions, &c. The state is divided into 
one hundred and ten counties, whereof sixty-five 
are situated on the east, and forty-five on the west 
of the Blue Ridge mountains. Adopting the classi- 
fication under the new constitution, these two great 
sections may be further subdivided into, 1, the 
district extending from the sea-coast to the head 
of tide-water, comprehending thirty-six counties 
and three towns entitled to representation, to wit, 
Accomacek, &c. 2. The territory stretching {rom 
the head of tide-water to the Blue Ridge, contain- 
ing twenty-nine counties, Albemarle, &c. 3. 
The valley district, embracing filieen counties, 
between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany, Augusta, 
&c. 4. The trans- Alleghany counties, thirty in 
number, viz. Brooke, &. The principal towns 
are Richmond, the seat of government, delight- 
fully situated at the falls of James river, containing 
16,000 inhabitants; Norfolk, on Elizabeth river, 
which flows into Hampton roads, population in 
1830, 9816; Petersburg and Fredericksburg, at 
the falls of the Appomattox and Rappahannock 
rivers, the first containing 8300, and the last 3400 
inhabitants; Lynchburg, on James river, 120 
miles above the falls, population 4157 ; and Whee- 
liug, on the Ohio, which, though only the fourth 
in size and population, containing 5000 inhabitants, 
is, perhaps, the most flourishing town in the estate. 
Besides these, Winchester, Shepherdstown, Mar- 
tineburg, Staunton, Lexington and Fincastle, in 
the valley, and Charlestown and Abingdon, in the 
trans-Alleghany district, deserve to be noticed. 
Williamsburg, in the eastern section, and the an- 
cient seat of government, is on the decline ; but 
Charlottesville, where the state university is situ- 
ated, has rapidly improved within a few years. 
The principal rivers flowing into the Chesapeake 
bay are the Potomac, Rappahannock, York and 
James, all of which are large and navigable. ‘The 
Shenandoah traces its quiet course down the val- 
ley, at the base of the Blue Ridge, and unites with 
the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry. The Roanoke 
rises in the mountains, and passing into North 
Carolina, empties its waters into Albemarle sound; 
and the Great Kanawha and Monongahela are 
both tributaries to the Ohio. Besides these, there 
are numerous streams which intersect the country 
in every direction, and which render it inferior to 


few in the facilities of water communication. The 
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Chesapeake bay, one of the finest on the conti- 
nent, extends 190 miles, from its entrance, through 
the states of Virginia and Maryland. [tis from 


seven to twenty miles broad, and generally nine 
fathoms deep. 


Face of the country.—The mountains of this 
state commence about 180 miles from the sea- 
coast, and run nearly parallel with it, in a south- 
west direction, disposed in ridges one behind ano- 
ther. The first continuous chain, derives, from 
its deep blue color, the name by which it is dis- 
tinguished. The north mountains are {rom twenty 
to thirty miles fariher west; and. these are suc- 
ceeded by the Great Appalachian or Alleghany 
range, which divides the eastern and western wa- 
ters, and which Mr. Jefferson calls the epine of 
the country. The Appalachian system speads 
into its widest base in Virginia, and, comprebend- 
ing its various lateral ridges, occupies a superficies 
of nearly a hundred miles in breadth. ‘The whole 
of this breadth, however, is not actually covered 
by mountains, but embraces many picturesque, 
salubrious and fertile valleys. The highest points 
of the Blue Ridge are the Peaks of Otter, which 
are seen at a great distance. One of them is re- 
markable fur its symmetry, being cone-shaped, 
and terminating in a limestone cube, whose upper 
suriace is barely suflicient to contain a dozen per- 
sons. It has been supposed that these beautiful 
peaks are the highest in the state, computed from 
the base; but the White ‘Top peak of the Iron 
mountain, near the North Carolina line, is now 
believed to be still more elevated. ‘The different 
portions of the state are strikingly distinguished 
from each other in their appearance. ‘The tide- 
water or eastern section, is, in general, low, level, 
sandy and unproductive, and parts of it exhibit 
almost as desolate an aspect as the pine barrens of 
Jersey. Above the falls of the rivers, the outlines 
of the country are bolder anc more picturesque, 
and the soil, if not generally productive, is in most 
cases capable of improvement. The alluvial lands, 
or river and creek bottoms of this section, are very 
fine ; and those of the James river wiil compare 
with any in the world for fertility. The valley 
between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany contains a 
considerable proportion of mountainous and sterile 
country; but no part of the commonwealth pre- 
sents larger tracts of fertile and well-cultivated 
land. West of the Alleghany, a large part of the 
couutry niust for ever continue in primitive forest. 
It is generally mountainous aud broken, inter- 
spersed with fertile valleys, and occasionally pre- 
senting rich bodies of limestone land. 


Geology and Mineralogy. ‘Tracing a line from 
the mouth of Potomac creek, by the Bowling 
Green, and forks of the Pamuney. to Richmond, 
thence through Petersburg and flicksford to the 
Roanoke near Weldon, we embrace, between it 
and the ocean, only tertiary and alluvial forma- 
tions. These contain oxides of iron, shells and 
marl, bones of sharks, whales and other fish, car- 
bonated wood, and the remains of vegetables.— 
Thence to the Blue Ridge, the formation may be 
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regarded as essentially primitive, and presents most 
of the rocks of this denomination. Two belts of 
transition and secondary formation have, however, 
been found resting on the primitive rocks in this 
distance. One of these is the sandstone and coal 
formation of the counties of Goochland, Powhatan 
and Chesterfield, which is supposed to continue 
through the state in a direction parallel to its 
mountains; the other, a narrow seam of limestone, 
which has been fonnd at the base of the south- 
west mountain, at various points between the Po- 
tomac and James rivers, and which yields, in seve- 
ral places where it has been opened, very beauti- 
ful marble. In this primitive region, various ores 
and metals have been discovered; among them, 
iron ore in layers and masses, black-lead, copper 
ore and gold. A formation in which this last 
metal is frequently found, it is now well ascertain- 
ed, extends trom near Fredericksburg, on the Rap- 
pahannock, in a south-west direction, through this 
and the adjoining states. ‘The dip of the rocks 
inthis region is usually about forty-five degrees. 
West of the Blue Ridge, the country may be con- 
sidered as divided by a line sometimes correspond- 
ing with the Alleghany mountains, but in the 
northern part of the state passing east of them, 
and south of the head waters of the Roanoke, 
stretching along the summits of the Brushy, 
Clinch and Garden mountains. East of this line, 
the primitive rocks appear only at the tops of high 
ridges and mountains, the intervals between, and 
slopes of the mountain being generally transition, 
but sometimes secondary formations. Among the 
rocks of this region are blue and gray limestone, 
slate, sandstone, conglomerate or pudding-stone, 
and bulhr-stone. fron ore, of the best 


gypsum 
quality, is extensively distributed in this portion 
of the state, and valuable lead mines are worked 


in Wythe county, near Austinville, ‘The dip of 
the rocks in this district, is generally less than in 
the primitive, but sometimes rises to forty-five de- 
grees. West of the line above described lies the 
yreat secondary formation of the state. ‘The strati- 
fication is more or less undulating, but in general 
nearly horizontal. ‘This portion of the state abounds 
in mineral wealth. Bituminous coal and iron ore 
ure found almost every where. Beds of limestone 
are extensively distributed, and the caverns which 
abound in them furnish large quantities of nitre ; 


Holston are rivatled only by those of Onondaga, 
in New York, in the streneth of their brine.— 
Whenever greater facility ofaccess shall be given 
to this district of country, it may be contidently 


predicted that no part of the United States will | 


present larger rewards to enteiprise and industry. 

Mineral waters.—The hydro-sulphurous springs 
of Virginia have been long celebrated. In no part 
of the world, perhaps, are they surpassed for efli- 
vacy, in most of the cases which result from de- 























in larger doses, they become actively diuretic and 
purgative. The White Sulphur is more remarka- 
ble for the former, the Salt Sulphur for the latter 
property. The Red Sulphur, besides the proper- 
lies which it has in common with the other two, 
is remarkable for its action on the pulse, which it 
reduces considerably in a short time. Itis this 
property which makes it so highly valuable in 
pulmonary affections. None of these waters, it is 
believed, have been accurately analyzed. The 
Sweet springs are situated on Pot’s creek (a 
branch of James river,) about twenty-two miles 
east of the Salt Sulphur, and seventeen miles south- 
east of the White Sulphur spring. ‘They are of 
the class of waters called acidulous, and are valua- 
ble as a tonic in cases of debility, and in all the 
varielies of dysepsia which are unaccompanied 
by inflammation. Their temperature is about 
seventy-three degrees. In the same range of 
Mountains between which the Sweet springs are 
situated, and from thirty-five to forty miles north- 
north-east, are the thermal waters, known by the 
name of the Warm and Hotsprings. The bath 
of the former has a temperature of about ninety-six 
degrees, the latter about one hundred and twelve 
degrees. If the hydro-sulphurous waters above 
described are valuable in hepatic affections and 
dyepepsia, the Warm and Hot baths are not less 
so in rheumatic and cutaneous cases. Doctor Bell, 
in describing these springs, observes: “All that 
has been performed by the Bristol, Buxton and 
Bath waters of England, may be safely claimed 
as of easy fulfilment by the use of the Virginia 
waters just enumerated. If to these springs, the 
Sweet, the Warm and the Hot, be added the White 
Sulphur, the Salt Sulphur and the Red Sulphur, 
we can safely challenge any district of country of 
the same extent in the world as that in which these 
springs are situated, to produce the same number 
and variety, whether we have regard to their 
mineral impregnation or temperature ; or the use 
of which shall be attended with more speedy, en- 
tire and permanent relief from a host of most dis- 
tressing maladies.” Besides the above mineral 
waters, there are others, of more or less value, in 
different parts of Virginia. ‘The springs at Bath, 
in Berkeley county, have similar properties, with 
a temperature somewhat higher than the Sweet 


| L springs. In Botetourt, Montgomery and Augusta, 
and the salt wells of the great Kanawha and the | 


are also hydro-sulphurous waters, similar in cha- 
racter to the Sulphur springs of Greenbrier and 
Monroe, but of less efficacy. 

Scenery and Natural Curiosities. The scenery 
of Virginia is in general highly picturesque.— 
Without possessing the combination of highland 
and water prospect, which gives such a charm to 
the shores of the Hudson, or the soit lake scenery 
of the interior of New York, she, perhaps, sur- 
passes even that picturesque state in the beauty of 
her valleys ard the grandeur of her mountains. 


rangement ol the fiver, and want of function of| The James river valley offers, at many points, in 
this organ and the stomach, ‘They are known by | the bold outline of its hills, and its broad and fer- 


the appellation of the White, Salt and Red Sul- 
phur springs, and are situated, the former in the 
county of Greenbrie 


tile lowlands, images which remind the traveller 
of the rich scenery of the Loire and the Garonne ; 


\ r, at the foot of the western | and the mountains of the state are strikingly dis- 
slope of the Alleghany, and the two last in the} tinguished, not only by an ever-varying succession 
county of Monroe. All of them, particularly the | of hill and vale, but by the beauty of their cover- 
White Sulphur, act, when taken in doses of two] ing, their cheerful growth of oak, chestnut and 
or three classes at atime, as an alterative, eXer- | lynn, contrasting advantageously with that of the 
cisiog onthe system much of the salutary influ- | mountainous districts of the northern and eastern 
ence, witheut the evil etlects, of mercury. Used | states. ‘The curiosities of Virginia form, to the 
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traveller, objects of still more interest than its scene- 
ry. Among them may be enumerated the pas- 
sage of the Potomac through the Blue ridge, so 
happily described by Mr. Jefferson, and that ofthe 
James river through the same mountain; the cliffs 
of New river, which present, for a distance of 
twenty miles, a succession of sublime scenery, 
rivalled, in our country, only by that of the Ni- 
agara, between the falls and Queenstown; the 
celebrated Natural Bridge. “the most sublime of 
nature’s works ;” the Warm and Hot springs, 
noticed under the preceding head; the Burning 
springs of Kanawha, and the extensive and beau- 
tiful caverns in the limestone districts of the state, 
Among these last is one of surpassing interest and 
beauty: itis denominated Weyer’s cave, from its 
discoverer, and is situated in the county of Augus- 
ta, near the little village of Port Republic. ‘The 


description given by Goldsmith of the grotto of 


Antiparos, seems almost literally to apply to this 
interesting work of nature, which presents, for a 
distance of half amile,a series of apartments, 
some of them of great extent and majestic height, 
incrusted with crystals, and glittering with the 
most beautiful stalactites. We feel. in traversing 
them, as if we were visiting one of those enchanted 
palaces, in which the knights of chivalry were 
spell-bound, or gazing on one of the scenes so 
vividly portrayed in the Arabian tales. A cave 
on Jackson’s river, near Covington, is said to be 
much more extensive and intricate, though per- 
haps not so beautiful, as that just mentioned.— 
There is also a natural bridge in the south-west 
part of the state, which bears no comparison, in 
grace of proportion, or grandeur of effect, to the 
one in Rockbridge. In Hampshire county there 
is an ice mountain, which is very remarkable. On 
its north-west side, the surface is covered by loose 
rocks, which being removed to the depth of about 
three feet presents an abundance of ice at all sea- 
sons of:the year. The most noted cataract in the 


state is that of the falling spring, in the county of 


Alleghany. The stream is of sufficient volume, 
a few yards from its source, to turn a mill-wheel ; 
and about a mile below it has a perpendicular de- 
scent of 200 feet, down a precipice of calcareous 
rock. Before it reaches the bottom, it is almost 
converted into vapor, and the temperature is 
much reduced. The stream unites with Jackson’s 
river, about two miles below the cataract. ‘The 
lake in Giles county not having been embraced in 
any written account of the state, deserves to be 
noticed. It presents the curious spectacle of a 
beautiful sheet of water, a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, and a hundred fathoms deep, on the 
summit of a lofty mountain. Some of the aged 
people in the neighborhood remember when its 
bottom was a spot of marshy ground, covered with 
oak and pine, and much frequented by deer and 
elk, in pursuit, as was supposed, of salt. In pro- 
cess of time, a small pond was formed in the cen- 
tre, increasing slowly at first, until a stream, which 
had its source high in the mountain, suddenly 
ceased to flow. Afierwards, the lake rose rapidly, 
and, covering the highest trees, finally ascended 
to the mountain top, where it overflows at a single 
point below the general levei. ‘The water is not 
saline, as is generally supposed, but pure and pota- 
ble. It abounds in lizards, but no fish have been 
discovered. The idea which prevails of its alter- 
nate rise and fall is erroneous. This lake is 3700 


feet above the level of the ocean. Lake Drum- 
mond, in the Dismal Swamp, is about seven miles 
in extent, and about twenty-four feet above tide- 
water. Its watersare cool, strongly tinged with 
juniper, and pleasant and wholesome to drink. If 
our limits allowed, the ebbing and flowing springs 
of Washington county, and Cow- pasture valley, 
the carved or calico rock of Kanawha, and various 
other curiosities in the state, would merit particu- 
lar description. 

Intcrnal improvements. The Virginians are 
said to be privileged to have bad roads. Sup- 
posing such a privilege to exist, they have certainly 
availed themselves of itlargely. In none of the 
Atlantic states, in proportion to their extent and 
population, has so little been done to improve the 
common highways of the country. To improve- 
ments of a higher class, the people and their public 
agents have not been indifferent. ‘wo highly 
valuable canals have been consiructed, and are 
now in successful operation. One of these, the 
Dismal Swamp Canal, is twenty-two and a halt 
miles long by sixty feet wide, and seven feet deep, 
and connects the navigable waters of the Chesa- 
peake bay with those of Albemarle sound. The 
other, the James river canal, extends from Rich- 
mond, about thirty miles up the James river val- 
ley. his work is among the best executed of 
our country, and will probably be extended, in a 
few years, to Lynchburg, and perhaps to the foot 
of the Alleghany, whence a rail-road of 140 miles 
in length would connect the canal with steam-boat 
navigation onthe Kenawha. Besides these, there 
are several other canals of less extent. Among 
them are the Blue Ridge canal, about seven miles 
long and thirty feet wide, overcoming a fall of one 
hundred feetin theriver; the Roanoke canal, a 
work of the same extent, around the falls of the 
Roanoke ; and the Appomattox and Rappahan- 
nock canals, similar works near Petersburg and 
Fredericksburg. Rail-roads, though of but late 
introduction in the United States, have attracted 
considerable attention in Virginia. One of these 
has been lately executed near Richmond, the re- 
sults of which are more brilliant, in proportion to 
its extent, than those of any similar work in the 
union. It is about thirteen miles long, and con- 
nects the coal mines of Chesterfield with tide- 
water. The whole capital invested in it, includ- 
ing cars for transportation, stables and horses, was 
$150.000. ‘The trade on it is alieady filty thou- 
sand tons per annum, and the receipis for trans- 
portation during the present year will, it is under- 
stood, be about $70,000. ‘The stock is, of course, 
largely above par. A second rail-road, ol greater 
extent, is now in active progress between Peters- 
burg and the Roanoke. I[t will be sixty miles 
long, and will connect, when completed, the Roa- 
noke navigation with the town of Petersburg.— 
The first thirty-five miles of this improvement 
willbe in operation in the course of the present 
year, (1832) and the whole work will be com- 
pleted by the beginning of 1834. Other rail-roads 
are proposed, and will probably soon be executed. 
In 1816, the legislature created a “fund for inter- 
nalimprovement,’’ the capital of which, in 1831, 
amounted to $1,500,000, and the revenue of the 
year to about $90,000. Out of the annual in- 
come, the state contributes, in aid of valuable im- 
provements, two-filihs of the capital stock, leaving 








the residue to individual subscription. The great 
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line of improvement between James river and 
Kanawha has been managed exclusively by state 
authority since 1820; but the last general assem- 
bly (1831-2) incorporated a joint-stock company, 
with a capital of $5,000,000 (the state taking two- 
filihs,) and gave it ample powers to establish a 
more perfect communication, by continued canals 
and rail-ways, between the waters of the James 
and the Ohio. Ifthe scheme should be successful, 
iis influence upon the future destinies of the state 
will be incalculable. But it would !engthen this 
article too far to point out the many natural ad- 
vantages of Virginia, and her many facilities for 
developing them. It seems to be always the wise 
economy of nature to leave something to be ef- 
fected by the industry and enterprise of man.— 
When these shall have developed, to their full ex- 
tent, the resources of this state, it may be confi- 
dently anticipated that she will rival the most 
flourishing of her sisters in wealth and prosperity. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. ‘The agricul- 
ture of this state is various, but, for the most part, 
badly conducted. The old practice of clearing and 
cultivating land every year until exhausted, then 
turning it out to recover from its own resources, 
still continues in many places. In others, the three- 
shift system prevails ; that is, 1, a crop of Indian 
corn ; 2, wheat, rye or oats ; 3, the year of rest, as 
itis called, in which the spontaneous vegetation 
furnishes a scanty subsistence to stock; after 
which the soil is again subjected to the scourging 
process of cropping, while little attention is paid 
to the application of manures, or the culture of 
artificial grasses. This destructive system, for the 
most part, prevails from the sea-board to the head 
of tide water, and on the south side of James river 
as far as the Blue Ridge. On the north side of that 
river, cultivation is better, particularly in the 
counties approaching the Potomac. Rotations of 
crops are attended to ; grass-seeds, most commonly 
red clover (trifolium pratense) are sown on the 
small grain; and animal and vegetable manures 
are saved with care, and judiciously applied.— 
Gypsum is also used, and with powerlul effect. In 
the valley district, agriculture is also well con- 
ducted ; and irrigated meadows are abundant and 
productive. On both sides of the Blue ridge, 
maize, or Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats and buck- 
wheat are the principal grain crops. ‘Tobacco is 
extensively cultivated in eastern Virginia, but 
sparingly in the valley, and that chiefly in its 
southern portion. The grass-seeds common to 
both regions are red clover (trifolium pratense, ) 
orchard grass (dactylis glemerata,) timothy (phle- 
um pratense) and herd-grass (alopecurus praten- 
sis,) the two former on dry, the latter on moist 
soils. Inthe eastern and southern districts, cotton 
is planted to some extent. On the shores of the 
Chesapeake, barley and the castor oil bean (rici- 
nus communis) are cultivated ; and, on some of the 
best lands above tide-water, hemp is raised to ad- 
vantage. ‘Thetrans-Alleghany country, being ex- 
ceedingly mountainous and remote from market, 
is chiefly devoted to the raising of live stock.— 
Very little more grain is raised than is necessary 
10 supply the country itself, and the travellers and 
siock-drovers who pass through it. ‘The climate 
and soil being favorable, the pastures are excel- 
lent. ‘Che greensward (poa viridis) and white 
clover (trifolium repens ) spring up spontaneously 
wherever the timber is removed or deadened, and, 
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on rich ground, are very luxuriant. Of the pro- 
fils of agriculture in Virginia, it is difficult to 
speak with precision. In very many instances, it 
yields a bare subsistence to the cultivator; in 
others, a net income of two or three per cent.— 
But, where the land is in good heart, the conver- 
tible husbandry practised, and wheat and tobacco 
are the chief products, there is no doubt that, with 
slave labor, a profit of from six to eight per cent. 
may be annually derived from the capital invested. 
For this result, however, great activity and at- 
tention are necessary on the part of the owner.— 
Lands in the valley, where there are compara- 
tively few slaves, sell higher than on the eastern 
side of the Blue Ridge; and the general appearance 
of the country is more prosperous, although the 
soil is, for the most part, in‘erior; the climate de- 
cidedly so ; running streams less frequent; and 
communication with markets more difficult and 
expensive. In 1831, accordingto official returns, 
44,529 hogsheads of tobacco were delivered from 
the several warehouses in the state for export and 
manufacture ; and, during the year which ended 
in June, 1832, upwards o! 544,000 barrels of flour 
passed the various inspections. The quantity of 
flour inspected is, however, a very uncertain index 
to the total product. Some of the Virginia flour, 
and especially the Richmond brand, has acquired 
great celebrity in South America and elsewhere. 
Most of the vegetable productions found in the 
Middle and some of the Southern States are com- 
mon also to Virginia. West of the Alleghany, 
the sugar maple grows in abundance. There are 
some excellent native grapes, the culture of which 
will claim greater attention, since the winters have 
been found too severe for the foreign vine. Few 
countries possess greater facilities for manufactur- 
ing; the raw material of almost every kind, labor 
sufficiently cheap and abundant, inexhaustible sup- 
plies of fuel, and water power without limit. Yet, 
withall these advantages, planting and farming 
will long be the favorite pursuits. In the northern 
and north-western parts of the state,and in some 
of the principal towns, valuable manufactories are 
established of cotton and woollen cloths, glass, iron, 
&e. The Kanawha ealt-works produce annua!ly 
about 1,000,000 bushels, and those of the Holston 
about 100,000. 

Climate. In a country of such great extent, 











and of so uneven a surface, there is, of course, 
creat diversity of climate. It is believed that few 
meteorological observations have been made, either 
at public seminaries or by private citizens. The 
diary of an intelligent gentleman at Richmond ex- 
hibits the following table of mean temperature for 


the years stated. His later observations are in- 
complete. 


Average Tem- 
perature in 

1824, - 
1825, - - - 
1826, 
1827, - 


Morning. 
49 5-6 
48) 
48 
50 1-6 


Noon, 
65 


612 
65 
65 


Night. 
55 


54% 
54 
55 


This table exhibits a striking approximation in 
the results of each year. The monthly calcu- 
lations upon which it is founded, if compared with 
five years observations made by Mr. Jefferson at 
Williamsburg, from 1772 to 1777, will authorize 
the conclusion that the climate of lower Virginia 





has undergone a considerable change in the last 
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half century. According to Mr. Jefferson, the | other states, when so many propitious causes exist 


average daily range of the thermometer, in the 
five years mentioned, did not exceed from 5° to 7°; 
whereas, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, the average 
variation was 16°. Richmond and Williamsburg 
are sixty miles distant, and except that the latter 
is nearer the ocean, and within the influence of' its 
breeze, the difference in temperature must be in- 
considerable. That the climate is much more 
fluctuating than formerly accords with the expe- 
rience of most persons advanced in years. ‘The 
changes are more sudden and violent: the heats of 
summer, especially in latter years, are more in- 
tense, and the winter cold more severe for short 
periods. ‘The spring is exceedingly inconstant ; 
but the latter part of autumn, particularly in the 
upper country, is a fine and delightful season. 
The Indian summer, which seldom fails to occur 
late in the fall, or in early winter, is distinguished 
by a golden haze, and most agreeable temperature. 

Population.—By the census of 1830, the free 


white population amounted to - 694,300 
Free colored - - - - 47,348 
Slaves - - - - 469,757 

Total 1,211,405 
In 1800, the free whites numbered 





514,280 
Free colored - - - 20,124 
Slaves - - - 345,796 880,200 
Increase in thirty years, - - 331,205 


Or thirty-seven and a half per cent. 
In the same period, the free whites increased 
180.020, or 35 per cent.; the free colored: persons 
27,224, or 135 per cent.; and the slaves, 123,961, 
or 36 per cent. For the ten years preceding the 
census of 1830, the rate of increase of the whole 
population diminished considerably, and the rela- 
live increase of the several classes varied from the 
foregoing results. On the whole population, the 
rate was reduced from 37} to 135 per cent. ; on 
the free white, from 35 to 15 percent. ; on the free 
colored, from 135 to 284 per cent.; and on the 
slaves from 36 to 105 per cent. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that, while the black population 
of the whole state has been diminishing, when 
compared with the white, the reverse is true in re- 
spect to eastern Virginia, which is peculiarly the 
slave region; for while, in 1790, there was in that 
district a majority of 25,000 whites, the slave and 
free colored population out-numbered them at every 
successive census, until, in 1830, the excess was 
upwards of 81,000. The facts thus exhibited show 
that western Virginia, which contains compara- 
lively few slaves, has rapidly increased its white 
population in the last ten years, the rate of increase 
amounting to 25 per cent.; while, on the eastern 
side of the mountains, the increase of the whites, 
in the same period, did not exceed 73 percent. The 
greater multiplication of blacks in eastern Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding constant deportation to the 
southern and south-western states, may be partly 
ascribed to the mild treatment which they gene- 
tally receive from their owners. On the other 
hand, the evil effects of slavery, and the policy of 
adopting some scheme for gradual abolition, are 
topics which have been freely and earnestly dis- 
cussed, and have already arrayed the Virginians 
into two powerful parties. ‘The slow progress of 
the white population, compared with some of' the 
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for its advancement, has been urged as a promi- 
nent objection to slavery. Indeed, the marek of 
its aggregate population has fallen far short of the 
predictions of former times. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Notes, which were written in 1782, estimated that 
the then existing stock, unaided by foreign emi- 
gration, would be multiplied to 2,270,000 by the 
year 1835, exceeding, by upwards of a million, 
the result of the last census. That the increase of 
numbers has been restrained by powerlul checks 
seems reasonable ; but to point out their true cha- 
racter and operation, belongs rather to the depart- 
ment of moral and political philosophy.* 





For the Farmers? Register. 
DISCOVERY OF MARL IN A NEW DISTRICT. 


“Lime is the basis of every agricultural improvement.” 
Baron Hepburn’s Survey of Eust Lothian. 


Mankind have, in all ages and countries, been 
prone to seek deliverance from the curse originally 
inflicted on the race, that they should live by the 
sweat of their brow. ‘This propensity often leads 
us to seize with avidity any scheme, however 
wild, which has the charm of novelty, and pro- 
mises great results, from little effort. It subjects 
us, in every department of life, to the vilest tricks 
of the vilest impostors. 

The wisdom paid for by experience, often at an 
enormous price, may, sometimes, remedy the 
direct evils resulting from this principle. But 
there are others growing out of an antagonist pro- 


pensity, affecting the interests and prosperity of 


the community, perhaps, still more seriously.— 
Having suffered ourselves, or having seen others 
suffer severely, by hastily adopting novel plans of 
improvement, which had nothing to recommend 
them, but the extravagant praises of their propa- 
gators, we sometimes become prejudiced against 
every change in conducting the concerns of life, 
and obstinately persist in old practices, merely be- 
cause they have been ?ried, although daily wit- 
nessing and acknowledging their defects, rather 
than expose ourselves to ridicule for failure in an 
untried course. 

The foregoing remarks should not be applied to 
the district for which this article is particularly in- 
tended, but with much qualification and allowance. 
The agriculturists of middle Virginia are generally 
intelligent and enterprising. ‘They see and deplore 
their peculiar obstacles to improvement. Their 
efforts have, in a great measure, been thwarted or 
controlled by the privations of nature, or the still 
more galling and intolerable, because unjust, op- 
pressive and relentless regulations of man. From 





*f>It is peculiarly suitable to the plan of our publi- 
cation to present a general description of Virginia, as in- 
troductory to the many references that will be made to 
different regions and particular localities, and to the 
agricultural reports on farms, or on counties, for which 
we hope to be obliged to some of our correspondents. 
This object could not have been better attained than by 
offering to our readers the foregoing extract from the 
excellent article on Virginia in the Encyolopedia Ame- 
ricana. It is attributed to the pen of a Virginian who is 
distinguished for literary taste and acquirements. We 
shall be much pleased to obtain directly from the same 
source, the valuable aid which it can so well give to 
our pages.—[Ed. Far. Reg. 
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the forced introduction of the African laborer, to 
the present day, we have felt the influence of go- 
vernmental interference in the regulation of do- 


{ ,erceive brighter prospects before us. These hopes 


“Mr. Ruffin, of Prince George. The publication 
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mestic industry ; and we are still—ungrateful for 
the paternal interposition. 

Alter yielding to gloomy forebodings in relation 
to the agriculture of his native land, so as, some- 
times, almost to be driven to the painful alterna- 
tive of emigration—to his feelings, nearly svnony- 
“ous with expatriation—the writer thinks he can 


have, in a great measure, been excited by the pe- 
rusal of ‘f An Essay on Calcareous Manures,” by 


of this work, it is believed, will form a most im- 
portant era in the agricultural history of the state. 
No man can understandingly read the book with- 
out perceiving the pleasing opportunity afforded 
the inhabitants of the tide- water country, of reno- 
vating their exhausted fields, and many of our 
agricultural brethren beyond the mountains, of al- 
most indefinitely enriching’ their already fertile 
soil. The great value of lime, as a manure, has 
long been known in Europe, and indeed, the true 
secret of the surprisingly large crops of which we 
sometimes read, seems to consists in its use. It 
was reserved for Mr. Ruffin to point out, for 
some parts of our own country, exhaustless stores 
of this kind of manure, and to digest and develope 
a theory of its operation, which, it is believed, will 
harldly be controverted. 

It has been commonly supposed, that calcareous 
matters to any valuable extent, were denied to that 
part of Virginia between tide- water and the moun- 
tains. The writer of this article having recently 
discovered considerably extensive beds of clay 
marl on his own land, and perceived the indica- 
tions of it on the lands of others, feels impelled, how- 
ever diffidently, to make a communication to the 
public, of the very small degree of information, as 
yet acquired on the subject by himself. He has 
known from his childhood that there were very nu- 
merous pebbly concretions issuing from the clay 
in the gullies, and the crevices and fissures of the 
rocks, possessing the qualities of lime, inasmuch 
as they made a good cement for plastering, and 
would be rendered caustic by burning. But of 
these there were not enough to be valuable in the 
purposes of masonry, and of marl, the writer knew 
scarcely more than could be learned by the defi- 
nition in a dictionary—not even knowing that lime 
was necessarily a constituent. On reading a few 
pages in Mr. Ruffin’s book, he began to suspect 
that the clay in which those calcareous pebbles 
were found was itself calcareous, and a very 
slight examination confirmed the suspicion. 

Primary formations sometimes furnish ledges 
of magnesian limestone. Lime and its combina- 
tions, as the writer believes, are generally found 
in lands that are of secondary formation, that is, 
lands which have at some time formed the beds 
of sens or lakes, or undergone some radical 
change of structure since the creation. And this 

it is believed is the chief source whence lime is 


nated with common salt, Epsom salt, and other sa- 
line matters. There are occasionally to be found 

very minute seams or veins of selenite (crystal- 

lized gypsum, ) though, as yet, none have been dis- 

covered large enough to become Important In agri- 

culture. It is highly probable, however, that those 

rocks which have this substance deposited in their 

crevices, are, throughout, more or less impregnat- 

ed with it. 

As to the extent of this kind of land, the wri- 

ter possesses no exact knowledge. His personal 

observation of it extends from a few miles to the 

north-east of Willis’s mountain in Buckingham, 

almost to the Roanoke in Mecklenburg. [tis said 

to go many miles into North Carolina, crossing the 

river Hyco. But neither its southern or northern 

termination are known to the writer. In width it 

varies very much in different neighborhoods ; in 

some places being eight or ten miles wide, and 

in others very narrow, or even apparently swal- 

lowed up in the hills of primary formation. A 

stranger travelling from Raine’s tavern to Farm- 

ville, would, on looking westwardly from some 

points on the road, suppose himself in the vicinity 

of a vast river, from the depression of this land 
below the adjacent country. This kind of land is 
in that neighborhood, of very considerable width, 

where it has long borne the name of the clover 
forest country, from its propensity to produce, in 
wet summers, a species of annual clover, called 
the buffalo, of a beautifu! and luxuriant growth. 
The seed of this clover, like those of cheat and 
many other plants, require much moisture, at a 
particular juncture, to excite them to vegetation, 
so that the crop is but seldom seen. 

For many miles on the south side of the Appo- 
mattox, this stripe of land contracts to a much 
narrower space. It has been long since the writer 
was in the eastern end of Charlotte or the western 
end of Mecklenburg. But he is inclined to be- 
lieve, from his recollection of the country, that, in 
those parts, this kind of land is very broad. Itis 
generally accompanied by a very bold stratum of 
black rock, particularly striking whenever the wri- 
ter has been able to trace it. 

The character of the soil, generally, in this vein 
of land, has not stood high. ‘The subsoil being 
commonly what is called pipe clay, itis very wet 
in winter, so much so, that in some parts roads 
could scarcely be made without the aid of extra- 
neous materials. The soil, however, is more fa- 
vorable to the production of grass than that of the 
adjacent lands of primary formation, and when ap- 
parently exhausted, more speedily furnishes mate- 
rials for its own resuscitation. 

The existence of lands half way between tide- 
water and the mountains, capable of furnishing 
calcareous manures, is a fact novel and unexpect- 
ed—this being a locality as litle likely to enjoy 
such an advantage, as any in the state. So that 
some ground is afforded for inferring that there 
may be other similar stripes of land, intersecting 
the state in such a manner as to afford the means 
for furnishing a sufficient supply of this best of all 








obtained. A stripe or vein of land of secondary 
formation, passes through Prince Edward county, 
from north to south, containing small veins of 
pit coal, coal slate, freestone, whinstone, large 
strata of sandstone, occasionally slightly caleare- 
ous, and other substances usually found in such 
lands. Many of the strata of rock are impreg- 


manures to all that portion of the state most need- 
ing it, whenever the facilities for transportation, by 
improving the navigation of our streams and con- 
structing rail-roads, shall have been sufficiently 
afforded. In reply to the question, how some par's 
of Scotland could have been so surprisingly im- 
proved within a few years, an old farmer of that 
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country observed, that they owed itall to good 
roads and lime. 

There can be little doubt, but that all that 
section so abundantly furnishing coal, in Gooch- 
jand, in the lower end of Powhatan, and in Ches- 
terfield, contains also bountiful supplies of marl. 
We could also expect to find it in the level 


swampy country to the south and south-west of 


Manchester. 
In countries where this kind of manure has 


been fairly tried, there would be little need of 


urging its importance. Scotland, some thirty or 


forty years ago, was remarkable for the sterility of 


jis soil, for the poverty of its inhabitants, and the 
scarcity of the means of subsistence. In agri- 
cultural skill and prosperity, and the high rate at 
which its lands are rented, it now stands, if not 
belore al) biher countries in the World, at least in 


the foremost rank. All the agricultural writers of 


that country, ascribe to the instrumentality of lime 
the chief agency in effecting this change. In our 
own state, until very recently, but little attention has 
been paid to this subject. Our forefathers having 
an abundance of virgin soil before them, thought 
little of troubling themselves about manures of 
any sort. Instead of lending to the earth, with a 
view of drawing interest, we have been lavishly 
squandering the principal. And afier the stock 
was nearly exhausted, we have found putrescent 
manures too unattainable in sufficient quantities, 
and too transient in their effects, to restore to the 
soil its pristine vigor. In some states of disease, 
diffusible stimulants serve, perhaps, only to burn 
out more hastily the remnants of vitality. ‘The 
patient needs something permanent—tonics, which 
will produce a constitutional change, and aflord 
scope for the action of stimulants. Io this light, 
lime, as a manure, may be viewed. It is a neces- 
sary ingredient in the constitution of every good soil 
—a coustituent in the formation of every vegetable, 
and we believe that scarcely a single plant could 
be brought to maturity if entirely deprived of ils 
avency. 

[t is the common opinion of our geologists, that 
all the strata of rocks in this district of country, 
which pursue an extensive range, observe a course 
parallel to that of the Biue Ridge mountains. 
‘This opinion is, in the main, correct. ‘The ledge 
of black rock, however, of which we have spokeu 
ubove, so far as it has been traced, continues in 
about a due north and south direction, intersect'ng 
the general range of strata, at about an angle of 
forty-five degrees. ‘This may readily be perceived 
irom its outrunnings, which appear above ground, 
fur a distance of more than fifieen miles; from 
the lands of the late John W. Eppes, Esq. 
of Buckingham, to several miles south of Prince 
Edward Courthouse. ‘This we believe to be the 
cuse with others of the ledges of round black rock, 
which occasionally traverse the country. ‘They 
appear to form braces, intersecting the ledges, 
Which run north-east and south-west. ‘The stripe 
ol secondary land, of which we have been treat- 
ing, seems generally to stretch from north to 
suuth, but the sirata of rocks imbedded in it go 
north-east and south-west, and dip towards the 
horth-west, at right angles to their course. ‘The 
vutrunnings of ledges which may be observed on 
the western side of this stripe of land, though in- 
terrupted by it for some cistance, may be found 
again on the eastern side of it, preserving the 8 nie 
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course, and having the same accompaniments.— 
We thought it might not be amiss to record these 
observations, though entirely unconnected with 
our subject. 

The writer fel: bound to furnish to the public 
information which circumstances threw in his way, 
however imperfectly he has performed the task ; 
because, he hoped it might cause others, better 
qualified, to investigate this important subject.— 
To be placed before the public in this way, to him, 
is a novel and unpleasant predicament. But if he 
can thus excite those living in the same range of 
land with himself, or persons elsewhere, enjoying 
the same advantage, to attend to the subject of 
marl, he will consider himself highly rewarded. 

It only remains for him to state that he has no 
experience of the benefits of marling, having but 
recently discovered the existence of marl on his 
land. He has spread about a thousand horse cart 
loads on about ten acres of land, dropping the loads 
in squares of twenty feet. Nearly all this land 
was in the second growth of trees, having long 
been considered totally exhausted, and very much 
gullied. He proposes to cultivate a part of this 
ground in corn and a part in cotton. Should it 
produce good crops, it may be considered a trium- 
phant proof of the efficacy of marl, as none who 
view the land now, can be persuaded to augur [a- 
vorably concerning it. 

Our experience in marling suffices to con- 
vince us that it is not one of the expedients to 
become rich without trouble. The operation is 
both expensive and laborious, especially in winter, 
on a wet soil and rotten substratum. And even 
should its avails equal the representations of wri- 
ters on the subject, they are only to be attained by 
industry and perseverance, directed by some de- 
gree of skill. W.S. MORTON, 

Near Farmville, February 22d, 1833. 


To the foregoing important communication, we will 
take the liberty of adding some extracts from seve- 
ral letters written by Dr. Morton on the same sub- 
ject, but without any expectation of their being pub- 
lished, and before he suspected that the T'armers’ Re- 
gister would have an existence. The more minute de- 
scriptions which these extracts furnish, we are sure will 
be both interesting and useful tomany who reside in the 
region throngh which our correspondent supposes this 
calcareous formation may be found. In the infancy of 
a discovery which promises to prove so important to an 
extensive district, the directions to those who desire to 
pursue the investigation, cannot be too fuil or minute. 
We trust that this will serve with Dr. M. to excuse us 
for thus extracting from his letters: our other patrons 
will rot consider that any apology is required. 


December 17th, 1832. 


1 presume it will excite in you as much pleasure 
as surprise, to learn, that in this part of the state, 
caleareous manures can be found, and, possibly, in 
considerable abundance. ‘The opinion has obtain- 
ed currency, that in geological structure a prima- 
ry formation prevails from the Blue Ridge to the 
head of tide-water. ‘This is certainly correct in 
the main. There is, however, at least one slight 
exception. Having paid but little attention to ge- 
ology, and been but a very mederate traveller, my 
infermation extends not far from home. 
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A stripe or vein of land extends from near the 

residence of the late Dr. Hubbard of Bucking- 
ham, a few miles to the north-east of Willis’s 
mountain, to the neighborhood of Samuel L. 
Locket, Esq. on the Roanoke, in Mecklenburg, 
evidently bearing all the evidences of secondary 
formation. How much farther it may extend 
each or either way, I know not.: It contains free- 
stone, whin, coal slate, small veins of very fine 
coal, smooth quarts, river stone, marine and Ep- 
som salis, and many other matters, clearly indi- 
cating the secondary character. In some places 
there are numerous very small and irregular 
seams of calcareous matter, between the strata, 
and in the broken crevices of the rock, and occa- 
sionally, deposites in the valleys, of calcareous clay, 
which, I suppose, may fairly come under the de- 
nomination of mari. 
; . . | have known, for many years, 
that my land contained some modification of lime, 
and have frequently mended broken plastering 
about the house, with acement made of calcareous 
pebbles found in the gullies. But having a very 
vague idea of marl, I never thought of seeking 
for it here, until 1 fortunately met with your work 
on calcareous manures. After meeting with this, I 
made search, and very readily found two deposits, 
which, I believe, contain lime enough to render 
them valuable as manure. I have, however, no 
means of accurately determining their quently ol 
lime. ‘There are, also, very small veins of a cal- 
careous appearance, containing crystals which | 
take to be gypsum—and extensive beds, near 
these, of a very fine clay of a marly appearance, 
which will not etlervesce with muriatic acid, pos- 
sibly on account of the presence of sulphuric.— 
Oue would, on first sight, prefer this, as manure, 
to the clay, which doves effervesce with muriauic 
acid. 

I find the deposits, in every instance, lying un- 
der a supersiratum of black gravel, and in the 
gullies above these deposits, it lies in minute 
seams, between the strata o! rocks and in their 
crevices, {rom which, in very wet weather, it is- 
sues of the color and consistence of cream, and, 
on drying, forms a very hard cement. Wherever 
there is an accumulation of clay in the banks of 
the gullies, about such places, it seems to become 
marly ; | suppose, trom the exudation, so ofien oc- 
curring from those seams. 


JANUARY 19th, 1833. 

The hill-side above my mari-bed is composed 
of numerous strata of slaty sand-stone and coal 
state, which | suppose to be slightly calcareous, 
their innumerable crevices and seams being filled 
with either chalky concretions, or solt calcareous 
mutter. ‘The water oozing from these strata to 
the foot of the hill, on coming in contact with pipe 
clay, is filtered through, and deposits lime. ‘The 
following fact, | think, confirms this opinion.— 
About the richest mart [I have found, is contain- 
ed in the site of what was, within my reco!lec- 
tion, a gulley of considerable depth, now filled 
with clay marl; so that, | should judge, the mar! 
is constantly forming in situations suitable for the 
deposiles of lime. 

‘The beds of marl, in so far as I have seen, are 
covered by beds of black gravel, the gravel hav- 
Ing assumed about the same shapes and appear- 


ance, except in eclor, as the calcareous conere- | 


tions below. From this, { wouid infer, that the 
gravel was once calcareous, though now probably 
chalybeate, and that the lime is constantly sink- 
iug, or in some other way wasting. 

Lower down, or to the eastward of the marl 
bed, I find in the crevices and fissures of the rock 
thin layers of beautilul selenite, the crystals being 
so delicate that they scarcely can be handled with- 
out demolition. In the vicinity, and to the east of 
this material, there are much fewer of the limy 
concretions ; but a vast deal of rich-looking clay, 
of very unctuous feel, when wet. Possibly this 
clay may contain lime, combined with sulphuric 
acid. About these seams of selenite, much com- 
mon salt is, in frosty dry weather, perceivavle by 
the senses, and evinced by the propensity of sheep 
and other stock, to lick the banks. My recollec- 


tion of chemical affinities does not, at this moment, 
enable me to say, whether this article would not 
decompose gypsum in any form. 


January 24th, 1833. 

I have endeavored to send about a fair sample 
of the marl, by cutting a block of it which would 
just fit the box, fiom a good, but, I think, not the 
best part of the bed. You will observe that the 
calcareous matter appears to be deposited in the 
cracks and interstices of the clay, and that there 
is but little lime in the lumps of clay. The gra- 
velly concretions in the top of the box, I think, are 
nearly all lime; they are very numerous in the 
marl bed, and you will doubtless find some of them 
in the block of marl sent you. ‘They are generally 
surrounded by loose calcareous matter, whether 
given off from, or about to be added to them, 
[ know not. This, | suppose, will constitute the 
chief riches of my bed: as the pebbles are too 
hard to benefit the soil immediately, and the 
lumps of clay have but little Jime in them. 
Though much interrupted by wet weather, I have 
spread five or six acres, aiming to put on about 
four hundred bushels to the acre, My soil is so 
wet in winter, that a pit dug, without an outlet, 
will generally remain full of water. And this winter 
it has been much wetter than usual. As soon as 
the earth dries sufficiently, I propose to plough the 
marled land with small ploughs at first, to avoid 
burying the marl too deep. 

The selenite thus far, is only interesting as a 
curiosity—as, being found only in irregular seams 
of slight thickness, the quantity is too small to be 
important in agriculture. [| hope, however, to find 
a bed of marl containing this material, on the 
eastern side of my plantation, as it is here that I 
find the seams of selenite. 

My other engagements have prevented my 
making searches for marl at a distance from home; 
I have, however, found superficial indications in 
several places, which look well, but the beds have 
not been explored. 





February 22d, 1833. 
Not long afier I sent y 

_ Not tong ater T sent yeu the box of samples, I 
found another bed, or, perhaps more correctly, a 
continuation of the same bed, containing, appa- 
rently, much richer marl, It is much more friable, 
and the calcareous matter more intimately blend- 
ed with the other maiters. The extremely wet 
weather has, however, prevented my making 
| much use of it. 


I now suspect that there is a vast deal of marl 
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in the vein of the country about which I have 
written so much. 

The specimens mentioned above were examined, 
and the following results obtained. 

Of the mass of argillaceous earth, (which formed an 
unbroken cube of about seven inches, )three several spe- 
cimens were taken, of near a pound each, and from 
each of these, after being pounded, smaller portions 
were again taken forexamination. To the eye, it ap- 
peared that either was a fair sample of the argillaceous 
Of these. 


No. 1, 100 grs. yielded 95 of carb. of lime, = 94 pr. ct. 


inarl. 


—1,300— — 28 — — = 9} pr. ct. 
—2,200— — 24 — — += 12pr.ct. 
—3,400— — 35 — — =9}pr.c.t 


The mass contained several of the hard concretions 
described by Dr. M. but no portion of them was includ- 
ed in these three samples, nor in any way served toaf- 
fect the result. Of the concretions alone, a sample 
formed of three different lumps, yielded 64 hundredth’s 
of carbonate of lime. 

The remarkable adhesiveness of the argillaceous 
earth, made it impossible to separate from it (by wash- 
ing on a filtering paper,) all the acid used—and of 
course, all the lime dissolved in the acid, could not be 
removed. For this reason any mode of examination 
except that used (the measurement of the carbonic acid 
gas evolved, ) would have given a deceptious result. The 
same adhesiveness, and its consequences, prevented 
an examination of the clay marl for gypsum, which 
may well be supposed present in sufficient quantity 
to be useful as manure, in conjunction with the more 
abundant calcareous ingredient. To determine this 
question, we hope our friend Professor Cushing, who 
resides near this region, will direct his attention, and 
report the result of his examination. 

The crystals sent were pure sulphate of lime, (sele- 
nite, or gypsum.) ‘Two other samples were of mix- 
tures of clay, with very large proportions of these crys- 
tals, of small size: but they were not analyzed, as the 
quantities found were stated to be too small for use as 
manure—and the process of separation, with the im- 
perfect means that only could have been employed, 
would have been troublesome, and the result not exact. 

We hope that the small proportion of the calcareous 
part of this marl reported, will not damp the zeal of 
the discoverer, or others who can use the same means 
for improvement. The richest parts of the bed perhaps 
have not yet been exposed to the eye. The sources 
from which the fluid calcareous matter exudes, and 
which concretes by age, are probably much richer; and 
searching for them by boring would probably repay the 
labor. The hard lumps also may possibly be reduced 
by time and exposure, (as hard shells are when applied 
to acid soils,) so as greatly to increase the average rich- 
ness of the whole quantity of the manure. But at the 
worst, ifthe manure should generally contain only ten 
per cent. of calcareous matter, and can be cheaply ap- 
plied in large quantities, it may be as valuable as other 
marl of thrice its strength, but more difficult of access. 
We regard the discovery of this mineral manure, in 
this particular region, as holding out a prospect of the 
most important and beneficial consequences to the agri- 


cultural improvement of Virginia.—[Ed. Farm. Reg. 
Vou, I.—2 





GYPSUM FROM SMYTH COUNTY. 


A friend who recently travelled through the south- 
western part of Virginia, has brought to us for examina- 
tion a specimen of gypsum obtained in Smyth county, 
where, as he was informed, it is found in great quan- 
tity. The lump before us is very pure, and of a texture 
much more soft and yielding than the gypsum from 
Nova Scotia, and therefore the more easily prepared 
for manure. If our friend was correctly informed as to 
the abundance of this mineral, and if facilities should 
hereafter be afforded for its transportation, it will not 
only prove valuable to the farmers of Smyth county, 
but to many who are hundreds of miles distant from 
the quarries. 





ESSAY ON ROTATION OF CROPS. 
BY J. HAMILTON COUPER, 
From the Southern Agriculturist. 

The difference of effect produced on the fertility 
of the soil, by the spontaneous growth and by the 
artificial culture of plants, is so strikingly con- 
trasted, as to present itself very forcibly to all ob- 
servant minds. Where nature is allowed to sow 
her own seeds and to reap her own harvests, the 
earth, instead of being impoverished by her vege- 
table productions, seems at each new effort but to 
augment that fertility, which is ever presenting to 
the eye a varied aspect of beauty and [ruitfulness. 
But very different has been the effect in most coun- 
tries, where man has controlled the productions 
of the soil, and limited them to those alone which 
contribute to the gratification of his wants, conve- 
niences and luxuries. ‘Their exhaustion general- 
ly follows production, and utter impoverishment 
would succeed to teeming fertility, were not resort 
made to benign nature, or to expensive manures, 
to restore the lost fertility. 

Is this contrast the necessary effect of the pecu- 
liar character of the plants which have been select- 
ed for cultivation? is it owing solely to cultiva- 
tion; or has it arisen from a vicious system of 
agriculture, in relation to both? The continued 
and increasing fertility of some countries, where 
these plants are more extensively grown; and 
where cultivation is carried to the greatest perfec- 
tion, proves that the impaired productiveness of 
the soil, is not necessarily the result of the two 
first causes, whatever may be their tendency ; and 
that it is chiefly attributable to the effect of a vi- 
cious system. 

The great error of this system has been, that 
man, instead of following the golden maxim of 
Lord Bacon, of conquering nature by obeying her 
laws, has endeavored, in opposition to those laws, 
to force her into a subservience to his own views. 
Had he observed the changes of vegetation which 
were spontaneously occurring around him, he 
would have perceived, that of the seeds of plants, 
which are scattered with a lavish hand over the 
earth, those to which the soil and climate were 
most congenial, and which found the greatest sup- 
ply of food fitted to their support, obtained the 
mastery in the contest for existence; and conti- 
nued to flourish, until having reduced or exhausted 
those principles of nourishment peculiar to them- 
selves, they abandoned the soil to others, to which 
it still afforded the elements of unimpaired Juxuri- 
ance. ‘These in their turn, having occupied jt for a 
lime, gave way to more successful rivals. ‘l'‘hus 
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the earth, for ever occupied by plants, to the 
growth of which it is best adapted, presents the 
greatest masse of vegetation, which, under existing 
circumstances, it is capable of bearing; and by 
their decayed remains, and their ceaseless change, | 
the exhaustion of any principle is soon restored, 
and the fertility of the soil is preserved unimpair- 
ed. Here the seeds of plants are abundantly 
thrown on the lap of the earth, and unerring na- 
ture selects those which it is best fitted to bear. 
But such has not been the course pursued by 
man. Of the plants spontaneously produced by 
nature, he has made a selection; and has wisely 
aimed at the extension of those best adapted to his 
use. But his want of skill has marred his own 
wishes. Ignorant of the principles of vegetation, 
he has consigned to the earth that which it was 
not fitted to bear; or if at first fitted, his avarice 
has induced him to continue the cultivation, until 
it was no longerso. ‘The soil has been tortured to 
produce what it refused ; and it has been refused 
that which it could produce. Man labored: the 
earth was impoverished; and scanty products 
were the precursors of others still nore so. 
Happily this gloomy result is not the necessary 
consequence of the cultivation of those plants, 
which minister most to the comforts of man. The 
progress of information, and the important disco- 
veries of the laws of vegetation, which scientific 
research has made, during the last half century, 
have gradually led to a correction of vicious prac- 
tices. And the establishment of sound principles in 
most of the departments of husbandry, now prove 
that the cultivator may pursue an uninterrupted 
succession of useful crops, and at the same time 
maintain the soil in a state of unimpaired fertility. 
This result is mainly attributable to the imiia- 
tion of the principle of change, which constitutes 
the great and economical law of vegetable pro- 
duction ; an imitation which has led to the most 
important practice of modern husbandry, the ro- 
tation of crops. 
1 have thought that I could not better fulfil the 
duty which has devolved upon me by the appoint- 
ment of this society to prepare an essay upon some 
subject connected with agriculture, than by at- 
tempting a succinct developement of the princi- 
ples upon which the rotation of crops is founded ; 
to illustrate those principles by the practices of the 
most celebrated agricultural districts; and to sug- 
gest a few hints for a succession of crops for our 
own country. [fin this discussion I am led be- 
yond the legitimate bounds of an essay, I must 
throw myself on the indulgence ol the society, 
who will, | trust, pardon the trespass on their 
time, in consideration of the extent and intricacy 
of the subject, and of its importance in reference 
to the peculiar deficiencies of our own agriculture. 
The problem to be solved by the theory of a ro- 
tation of crops is, to ascertain by what combina- 
‘tion or succession of crops the svil may be kept in 
the highest state of improvement, and at the same 
time be made to yield the greatest net production, 
for a series of years. 
The first object of the rational cultivator, will 
be to select the most valuable crops, which the pe- 
culiar circumstances of his climate, soil and situa- 
tion admit of. 


He will further have reference to 


under these circumstances, are the most valuable, 
the soi! may not be sufficiently enriched to pro- 
duce them in the greatest abundance, or if suffi- 


ciently fertile, the crops may be of a nature so ex- 


hausting, as to have a tendency to impair it. He 
will, therefore, in order to maintain his land in the 
highest state of improvement, be under the neces- 
sity, either of adopting crops Jess exhausting ; 
of cultivating the exhausting crops less frequently ; 
or of supporting the fertility of his soils by manures. 
W here extraneous supplies of manures can be 
obtzined, as from a vicinity to towns, mineral ma- 
nures, marshes, irrigation, &c. a course of ex- 
hausting crops may be followed, without impair- 
ing the fertility of the soil ; and the judicious cul- 
tivator will avail himself of these extraordinary 
means of enrichment. But as these favorable si- 
tuations are comparatively few, and as the investi- 
gation of the question will be simplified, by omit- 
ling any allusion to them it may be assumed asa 
general principle, thai every soil, from its own pro- 
ductions, must be made to maintain its own fertility. 
The successful application of this principle de- 
pends upon a knowledge of the manner in which 
vegetables in general tend to exhaust or enrich 
the soil; and of the nature more or less ex- 
hausting of each vegetable. 

Plants do not, by the mere effect of their vege- 
tation, impregnate the earth with apy fertilizing 
principles. ‘Their ameliorating influence results 
entirely from the mechanical action on the soil ; 
the beneficial operation of a peculiar mode of cul- 
tivation, during their growth ; and the return to 
the earth of their decayed remains. 

As all plants do, to a greater or less degree, sub- 
tract alimentary substances [rom the Jand in which 
they grow, were the whole of their vegetation re- 
moved from it, all plants would be impoverishing. 
Their enriching tendency will depend upon the 
return to the soil, on their decay, of more of the 
principles of vegetation, than they have subtracted 
from it, during their growth. 

Were all plants alike in their organization and 
vegetation, their comparative enriching effects 
would be in the relative proportion of their vege- 
tation removed from the soil on which they grew, 
to that returned to it,—and to the period of their 
growth at which it was removed. But this is not 
ithe case, for vegetables are found to difler essen- 
tially, in their exhausting eflects, agreeably to 
their peculiar character, and to the particular 
mode of culture which they require. 

The food of vegetables is found diffused through 
the soil; or floating in the atmosphere. And 
plants derive their nourishment, in part by their 
roots from the principles contained in the soil on 
which they are fixed ; and in part by their ieaves 
and succulent bark, from the atmosphere which 
surrounds them. 

Vegetables having a system of large, succulent 
leaves, and much open and tender bark, absorb 
the greater part of their nourishment from the at- 
mosphere. While those with firm and narrow 
leaves, and close and hard bark, derive their sup- 

rt chiefly from the soil. 

[t will be obvious from the enunciation of these 
principles that, by the cultivation of vegetables 
with a system of large leaves and tender bark, a 





his own wants, and the demand which arises from 


wnarkets. 


greater mass of vegetation can be produced, with 
a given expenditure of the fertilizing principles of 





But when he has ascertained the crops which, 


| the soil, than by the growth of those with narrow 
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Yeaves and compact bark, since a greater portion 
of the nutriment of the former is derived from the 
atmosphere. 

It is further obvious that, as vegetables with a 
system of large leaves, draw much more of their 
food from the atmosphere than from the soil, if 
they be returned wholly, or in greater part, to the 
soil, it will receive more of the principles of fer- 
tility than it has lost; and that their tendency 
must be eminently enriching. On the contrary, 
as plants with a system of narrow leaves receive 
their nourishment principally from the soil, if the 
greater part of their product be removed from it, 
that which is restored to the earth is less than what 
has been taken from it, and their effect will be ex- 
hausting. 

The different proportions, in which different ve- 
getables derive their nourishment from the soil 
and atmosphere, is considerably influenced by the 
changes which they undergo in their organization 
during their growth. Before the period of flow- 
ering, @ greater proportion of their nutriment is 
derived from the atmosphere. But the reverse 
takes place during the maturing of the seed. The 
proportion of food derived from the soil while the 
seeds are ripening, also depends much upon the 
peculiar character, and the changes which the 
other parts of the plant undergo at thattime. The 
more Ojeaginous and farinaceous the seeds, and the 
greater their weight in comparison with the other 
parts of the vegetable, the greater is the proportion 
of nutritive principles furnished by the soil. ‘This 
is still more increased when the leaves, bark, and 
other spongy parts of the plant, become dried up 
about the period of flowering, and the nourish- 
ment requisite to the perfecting of the seeds, is ne- 
cessarily derived entirely through the roots, from 
the soil. 

From the review of these principles of vegeta- 
ble physiology, we arrive at the practical infer- 
ence, that by the cultivation of crops with systems 
of large leaves, the soil is Jess exhausted, than if 
it be made to produce those with narrow leaves, 
that if the broad-leaved plants are cut before the 
period of flowering, they are still less exhausting, 
than if allowed to mature their seeds: and that if 
the product of their vegetation be returned whol- 
ly, or in greater part to the soil, they become emi- 
nently fertilizing. Hence they have been called 
ameliorating crops. On the contrary, as narrow- 
feaved crops are highly exhausting, the more par- 
ticularly when they are allowed to mature their 
seeds ; and these seeds and much of their other pro- 
ducts are removed from the soil, they have been 
denominated exhausting crops. With a know- 
ledge of these principles, and of the character of 
the plants which he cultivates, the agriculturist is 
enabled to maintain a proper degree of fertility in 
his soil. If his land be poor, he will cultivate 
more ameliorating and fewer exhausting crops, un- 
Ul it is sufficiently enriched. If sufficiently en- 
riched, he will maintain it in that state by his 
ameliorating crops, which are a source of manure 
to restore to the soil those principles of vegeta- 
tion which have been subtracted from it by the ex- 
hausting crops. This is to be accomplished either 
Immediately, by ploughing in the ameliorating 
crops ; or mediately, by employing them ag food 
for cattle, and applying the products of the farm 
yard in the form of manure. 

This interchange of broad and narrow-leaved 
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crops, constitutes one of the most important prin- 
ciples of a rotation of crops. Its application to 
practice is, however, to be modified by the circum- 
stances which are about to be mentioned. 

We have just seen that vegetables are separated 
into two classes, in reference to the organs by 
which they derive their food from the atmosphere. 
The same utility results from a classification with 
respect to those by which they take it up from the 
soil. Hence they have been divided into tap and 
tuberous, and fibrous rooted plants. ‘The roots of 
the first class penetrate far into the earth, subtract 
their nourishment principally at a great depth, 
and divide the soil by their mechanical action. 
The latter extend themselves near the surface, 
draw their food from it, and tend to bind the soil. 
It results from the different action of these two 
systems of roots, that their interchange will be 
mutuaily advantageous; and that an economy of 
manure will be obtained by it, for when the sur- 
face of the soil becomes exhausted and unable to 
support the fibrous rooted crop, its substratum 
may still afford an abundant pasture to plants ca- 
pable of reaching it, by their tap or tuberous roots. 

But independently of the quality in vegetables 
of withdrawing more or less of their nourishment 
rom the soil, in consequence of the peculiar struc- 
ture of their leaves and roots, experience has 
proved thst every plant has a habit of vegetation 
peculiar to itself, which by its action on the soil, 
alter a certain period, renders it unfit to reproduce 
that particular vegetable, until a restoration has 
been eflected of those peculiar principles of which 
it has been exhausted. Experience has also 
proved that, although a soil may be thus exhausted 
and unfit to produce one vegetable, it may be still 
in a state highly favorable to the growth of many 
others. ‘These facts are firmly established by the 
change of plants which is incessantly renewing 
and beautilying the vegetable covering of the 
earth ; by the alternation of the trees of our forests, 
so familiar to us all; by the succession of grasses 
on meadows ; and by the daily observation of all 
practical agriculturisits. But while the fact is 
confirmed beyond the possibility of doubt, it is to 
be regretted that this is one of the secrets of vege- 
tation upon which scientific research has shed the 
least light. In lamenting the want of that clear 
perception of principles, which is so necessary to 
the direct and useful application of knowledge, it 
is, however, satisfactory, that enough has been es- 
tablished to prove that in the interchange of plants 
of different habits of vegetation, there is a positive 
economy of the alimentary principles contained in 
the soil ; and consequently that by il a greater pro- 
duct can be drawn from a given amount of ma- 
nure, than by the continued culture of the same 
plant. 

The effect of plants in exhausting the soil of 
those principles peculiarly adapted to their sup- 
port will obviously be greater the longer they 
have been cultivated. And in whatever way 
those principles are restored, it is evident that the 
time taken to accomplish it will bear a ratio to 
that in which they have been exhausting. [tis 
also evident that, if the recurrence of the same 
plant, on the same field, proves injurious, the suc- 
cession of those approaching each other in charac- 
ter will also be so, to an extent, varying with their 
greater or less affinity. 





From these views results one of the leading 
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principles of a rotation of crops that, the return of 
the same vegetable, of the same field, or of vege- 
tables approaching each oiher incharacter, should 
be removed as far as possible. 

By a judicious succession of broad and narrow- 
leaved crops ; of fibrous arid tap-rooted plants; and 
by an interchange of vegetabies of different cha- 
racters, the cultivator will be able to adapt his 
crops to the actual state of the fertility of his soil ; 
and at the same time, to maintain it in a progres- 
sive state of improvement. 

But in obtaining this he has not accomplished 
all that is required. ‘The order of his crops may 
be such, as not to admit of stirring the earth, and 
of drawing it up to the growing plant; operations 
which are absolutely necessary to the eradication 
of weeds ; which permitthe free admission into 
the soil of dew and heat, and of the gages, and 
finer particles of nourishment which constitute, or 
are found suspended in the atmosphere; and which 
while by a minute division of the soil they make 
it more absorbent of moisture, at thesame time 
prepare it for the more ready escape of whatever 
is superfluous: operations, in fine, which contri- 
bute eminently to the luxuriance of the growing 
plant, and to the prosperity of subsequent crops ; 
and which have been found toconduce essentially 
tu the preservation of the fertility of the soil. 

An attention to these points leads to a selection 
of such a rotation as will alternate crops which of- 
fer facilities in weeding and stirring the soil with 
others which do not: and to commence witha 
cleansing crop whenever the land is foul with 
weeds, or is likely to be made so, by the applica- 
tion of manures containing their seeds, 

As some plants require a greater degree of fertil- 
ity of soilto effect their full developement than 
others ; and as they require those principles of fer- 
tility to be in diflerent states of preparation, and to 





acertain extent of diflerent kinds, the cultivator 
will perceive the necessity of applying his manure 
to the most exhausting crop; and so to arrange 
the others, as that they may follow in the most fa- 
vorable succession. Such a succession, as will 
prevent that useless expenditure of manure, which 
results from conveying, at one time, to the plant 
more than it canconsume; and which must, there- 
fore, in great part, be dissipated and lost in the at- 
mosphere ; or which takes place, when the manure 
is in such a state, that its fertilizing principles are 
brought into operation, ata period too early, or 
too late, to meet the exigencies of the growing 
plant. 

Such are the principies of the convertible hus- 
bandry derived from the laws of vegetation. There 
are others founded on the economy of labor, o! 
lime, and of means. 

The practical agriculturist will feel the necessi- 
ty of making such an arrangement, that the labor 
of preparing the soil, and sowing, cultivating, 
harvesting, and getting his crops ready for market, 
may follow in easy, regular, and economical suc- 
cession. And that it shall be such, as to require 
the least expenditure of manure and tillage, which 
may be consistent with a state of the greatest pro- 
ductiveness. 

He will also keep in mind that his profits depend 
upon the economical employment not only of la- 
bor, but of time and space. He will, therefore, 
leave his land unoecupied bya crop as shorta 
ume as possible and increase his products by the 
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frequent introduction of double or secondary crops. 
To this course, he will be the more strongly im- 
pelled, when he reflects, that animal and vegeta- 
ble manures, being volatile, are rapidly evaporat- 
ed into the atmosphere, whenever the surlace of 
the soil, in which they are contained, is exposed 
fo the action of the sun: that this subtraction of 
the fertillity of the soil is greatest, when there are 
no vegetables to be benefited by it; and that it is, 
therefore, one of pure loss, unatiained by any 
equivalent or peculiar advantage of immediate pro- 
duction, or of remote amelioration. He will not 
allow his soil to clothe itself with a spontaneous 
growth: for then that fertility is expended in use- 
less weeds which might be converted into valua- 
ble crops, and the selection of the plants, which 
should be the result of choice, is left to chance, a 
chance which is likely to intermingle exhausting 
with ameliorating vegetables, with salutary grass- 
es, banelul weeds, whose ill effects, from the de- 
posit of their seeds, will extend to subsequent 
crops. 

In the preceding observation, an attempt has 
been made to sketch out, and to elucidate by the 
sound theories of science, those leading principles 
of a rotation of crops, which have received the 
sanction of the ablest practical and scientific agri- 
culturists. Before proceeding to illustrate them 
by the practices of the best cultivated countries, 
it may not be useless to present, in a more distinct 
form, the following recapitulation. 

First principle.--In the selection of crops, to 
consult the climate, soil, situation, the demand re- 
sulting from markets, and the other circumstances 
which constitute the peculiarities of local position. 

Second principle.—Plants posessing a system 
of broad leaves, are to be alternated with those 
having narrow leaves. 

Third principle.— Fibrous rooted are to be alter- 
nated with tap and tuberous rooted vegetables. 

Fourth principle.—TVhe recurrence of the same 
plant, on the same field, or of plants of the same 


precept is to be removed as far as possible. And 
t 


lieir return should be so much the longer delayed 
as they have the longer occupied the soil. 

Fifth principle.—Plants which, during their 
growth, require the operations of stirring the earth 
and weeding, to be alternated with those which do 
not. 

Sixth principle.—The application of manure to 
be made to the most valuable and exhausting crops, 
as far as may be consistent with the preceding 
principle. 

Seventh principle.-—The succession of crops 
should be so arranged, that the work which they 
require shall follow in easy, regular and economi- 
cal order. 

Eighth principle.—Land should be left bare as 
short a time as possible, and should be kept cover- 
ed with plants valuable in themselves, or which 
contribute to the increased value of those which 
are to follow. 

The first example of a course of crops will be 
drawn from French Flanders, a part of Kurope 
inferior to no other in the value of its crops, the 
garden-like culture of its fields, and the skill with 
which its diversified products are combined, which 
claims to be the “ true cradle of regular and syste- 
matic rotations of crops,’”’* in which they have 
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been pursued for e century ; and when the fertility 
and beauty of the country—a happy and comforta- 
ble population amounting to nearly an individual 


to two acres of land, and a disposable surplus of 


one-third of the products of the soil, attest the 
perfection of their peculiar system of agriculture, 
and is the highest eulogium which can be paid to 
the value of a rotation of crops. 

In this district the courses of crops vary with 
the soil to which they are to be applied, not only 
in the kind but in the number of the plants of 
which they are composed; presenting a nice 
adaptation of the character of the vegetable to the 
peculiarity of the soil; and fulfilling all, or nearly 
all of the conditions of an enlightened system of 
rotations. Amidst the diversity which exisis— 
from this cause, a leading principle is still observa- 
ble in all of the courses, whether of long or of 
short duration. The plants which compose them 
are thrown into three great divisions, comprising 
different natural families.* ‘These divisions are 
made to alternate with great regularity, although 
the plants contained in them are frequently de- 
ranged in the order of their succession, to meet 
the fluctuations of markets, and the vicissitudes of 
the seasons. 

The first division contains oleaginous plants, 
as rape, flax, poppy, cameline and hemp—and 
plants of the solanee family, as potatoes and to- 
bacco. 

The second embraces cereal or grain plants, as 
wheat, barley, oats and rye. 

The third, leguminous plants, as beans, peas, 
vetches, lentils, clover, sainfoin and lucerne. 

This mode of’ succession will be best illustrated 
by the following example taken from the vicinity 
of Lille.t It is a rotation on a farm of forty-eight 
acres, 

ist year. Plants of the first division. Rape, 
with stabie and liquid manure, four acres, fallowed 
as a second crop, by two acres of carrots, beets or 
turnips. 

2d year. Plants of the second division. Four 
acres of wheat, not manured; second crop, two 


acres of turnips, carrots, or cabbages, with liquid 
manure. 


3d year. Plants of the third division. Four 
acres of beans. 
4th year. Plants of the first division. Four 


acres of potatoes, with stable and Jiquid manure, 

5th year. Plants of the second division. ‘Two 
acres of barley, with clover cut the first year. 
I'wo acres of' oats, do. do. 


6th year. Plants of the third division. Four 
acres of clover, three cuttings. 
‘th year. Plants of the first division. Three 


acres of flax, with liquid manure and oil-cakes. 
One acre of tobacco, same manure, followed as a 
Second crop, by two acres of turnips, carrots, &c. 

Sth year. Plants of the second division. ‘Two 
acres of bearded wheat, two acres of rye, followed 
by carrots, turnips, &c., as in second crop, with 
liquid manure. 

9th year. Plants of the third division. Two 
acres of winter barley, cut green, two acres winter 
forage,t followed by two acres of cabbages, beets, 
or turnips, as a second crop, with liquid manure. 








* Cordier. Memoire sur l’Agri. de la Flandre Fran- 
gaise. t Idem. p. 291. 
} A mixed forage crop, principally of legumes. 
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10th year. Plants of the first division. Rape, 
four acres, for the seed, with stable and liquid ma- 
nure, followed as a second crop, by two acres of 
turnips, carrots, &c. 

11th year. Plants of the second division. Four 
acres of wheat, followed by two acres of turnips 
and carrots, as a second crop. 

12th year. Plants of the third division. Three 
acres of beans, one acre winter barley, cut green, 
followed by a nursery of rape plants, as a second 
crop, with liquid manure. 

In this course of crops there are four returns of 
the three great divisions. Each return fulfils 
most of the important principles. ‘The first year 
the land is well manured, and well stirred and 
weeded. The application of manure is made to 
the most exhausting and valuable crop of the se- 
ries, At the end of this year, the soil is left rich, 
well stirred and clean, qualities which are required 
by the grain crops which are to follow. ‘The crops 
of this year are removed in time to admit of the 
preparatory operations for those of the next. The 
second year the land is occupied by grain crops, 
which succeed perfectly well, as it is clean, enrich- 
ed, and well stirred. No manure is added this 
year, as its recent application fills the soil with 
weeds, and from an excess of vegetation, occa- 
sions the lodging of the grain. The third year 
it becomes necessary to replace the grain crops,— 
which have left the soil impoverished, hard, and 
foul with weeds, by some crop which is amelio- 
rating and cleansing. Hence the cultivation of 
leguminous crops this year, which by their broad 
leaves and succulent stems, draw their nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere, and by the decay of 
their leaves, stems and roots, convey it to the soil ; 
which by their system of tap-roots, pulverize the 
earth,—and by their dense shade and the culture 
which they require, destroy the weeds produced 
by the preceding crop. . 

These effects are reproduced whatever may be 
the length of the rotation. ‘It may be seen,” 
says the author from whom this example is taken, 
‘¢ that in this rotation of twelve changes, each va- 
riety of oleaginous, cereal and leguminous plants, 
only returns twice; that the greater part and the 
most exhausting, as potatoes, flax, are only culti- 
vated once. The great condition, therefore, of an 
extreme variety of crops is accomplished, and all 
the others are exactly fulfilled, since ameliorating 
crops and hoed and manured plants precede and 
follow the grain crops, which have the double in- 
convenience of exhausting and infesting the earth 
with noxious weeds.” 

The productiveness of this rotation is shown by 
its yielding four grain, four oleaginous, four legu- 
minous, and four secondary root crops ; being six- 
teen crops in twelve years. 

The frequent introduction of double, or second- 
ary crops, forms a striking and valuable feature in 
this and all the other rotations of Flanders. One 
not less valuable is, that fallows, whether naked 
or covered, form no part of them. 

It would be interesting to enter into an exami- 
nation of the course of crops adopted in Dutch 
Flanders, as they present many uselul hints and 
valuable lessons; but I fear that I have already 
exhausted the patience of the society—and as I 
purpose, should leisure permit, to offer at some 
future time, the resuit of a personal examination 
of the agriculture of that country, I pass from it 
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with the less reluctance to the rotations of Eng- 
land. 

These are mpch less perfect than those of Flan- 
ders, as they include, on strong clay lands, a naked 
fallow, (a practice justly exploded by the best 
agriculturists,) and trom the climate and peculiar 
circumstances of the country, adinit a less variety 
of plants, and consequently of a less protracted 
course of crops. These limited rotations are, 
however, managed with much judgment. I will 
instance only two. 

The first is the celebrated Norfolk rotation,— 
adapted toa sandy loam. ‘The change which it 
has produced in the agricultural character of the 
country, is so notorious as to be familiar to all.— 
An examination of the high state of culture, and 


of the beautiful crops produced by it, on soils of 


the most unpromising appearance, enable me to 
bear personal testimony of ite excellence. 


Ist year. ‘Turnips, on twenty-seven inch 
ridges, with from eight to fifteen tons of manure, 
and one-fourth of a ton of oil-cake to the acre— 
preceded by four ploughings and harrowings, and 
cultivated by two or three horse and hand hoeings. 
The crop eat on the ground by sheep. 


2d year. Barley, sown in drills of seven inches, 
without manure. ‘Ten pounds of white clover and 
sixteen quarts of rye grass seed sown with it. 

3d year. Clover and rye-grass. 

4th year. Wheat, in drills nine inches apart. 


This course is sometimes prolonged to five 
years, by continuing the clover and grass a second 
year. 

Its excellencies are, that turnips and clover,— 
which are ameliorating crops, are alternated with 
bariey and wheat, which are exhausting; plants 
with different systems of roots succeed each other; 
the same plants recur only once; the manure is 


applied to the preparatory and cleansing crop of 


turnips, which being an ameliorating one, and eat 
on the ground by sheep, leaves the soil in a high 
state of neatness and fertility, to receive the ex- 
hausting crop of barley, which follows; the inter- 


val between the wheat and turnip crop admits of 


the production of the fine tilth which the latter re- 
quires ; the clover and grass induce the closeness 
of staple desirable on a sandy soil for wheat, while 
the treading of the land by sheep, corrects that 
openness which is one of the defects of light, gra- 
velly lands. ‘The faults in this course are, that 
there is a waste of manure in feeding turnips on 
the ground, and that the shortness of its duration 
does not admit of the deficiency of manure which 


results from this cause, and from the number of 


exhausting crops being supplied from additional 
ameliorating crops. ‘These defects have led Mr. 
Coke to combine it with a second rotation, in 
which a peas crop succeeds a second year of grass, 
making a six years’ course of Ist, turnips, 2d, bar- 
ley, 3d, cocksloot and other grasses pastured, 4th, 
grass pastured, 5th, peas, 6th, wheat. In this ro- 
tation the increased number of ameiiorating crops, 
corrects the delect of the preceding. 

The next examples which I shall offer to your 
consideration are taken from [taly, a country 
which, approaching our own in climate and vege- 
table productions, becomes the more interestung 
to us for modified imitation. 


Qa the rich alluvial plains of Po, in the vicinity 





of Parma, the following course of crops is that 
generally pursued.* 

Ist year. Indian corn and hemp, manured. 

2d year. Wheat. 

3d year. Winter beans. 

4th year. Wheat, manured. 

5th year. Clover, turned in after the first cut- 
ting. 

» 6th year. Wheat. 

This is an instance of highly productive and 
very exhausting rotation ; but which is sustained 
by the great natural fertility of the soil, maintain- 
ed by the abundance of manure, which is afforded 
by an irrigated meadow of more than a fourth of 
the extent of the arable land, cut three times a 
year, and consumed by large stocks of cattle. 

On the rice lands of Lombardy, the rotation 
adopted is of five years, being three years in rice, 
and two in natural meadow. For three years the 
land is planted in rice. ‘No manure is applied 
during this time; the continuance of the water 
would neutralize the effect, and its presence is suf- 
ficient for the vegetation. But alier these three 
consecutive crops, the exhausted earth requires 
sun, air and repose. Itis left uncultivated, and 
the humidity produces a spontaneous growth of 
plants adapted to the nature of the soil ; it is ma- 
nured—then only on the new sward, and during 
{wo years an abundant but coarse crop of hay is 
gathered from it.”’T 

This rotation is not cited as offering an example 
for imitation, but merely to show the necessity 
which, in a country so fertile as Lombardy and 
where there is a command of water, is deemed to 
exist of manuring, and of resorting to a dry cul- 
ture and a change of plants in the cultivation of 
rice. 

In the valley of the Arno, in Tuscany, the fol- 
lowing course of four years, is a commou one. 

ist year. Wheat, followed in autumn by hari- 
cot beans, intermixed with Indian corn. 

2d year. Wheat, followed by lupins. 

3d year. Wheat, followed by a forage crop. 

4th year. Indian corn, millet or sorglio. 

Being seven crops in four years, of which four are 
exhausting and three ameliorating. We have in 
this example, an admirable instance of great pro- 
ductiveness, resulting from the introduction of 
secondary crops, which at the same time happily 
interrupt the succession of the exhausting plants. 
It is owing to the latter cause, to great natural fer- 
tility, the highest cultivation, and to irrigation— 
that the soil is not exhausted under this rotation, 
which has been adopted to meet the exigencies of 
a very dense population. 

I wili detain the society, to present to their con- 
sideration only one more example of rotation— 
drawn from the vicinity of Sorento, in the king- 
dom of Naples, in which our great staple is intro- 
duced. 

Ist year. Indian corn, manured. 

2d year. Wheat, followed by beans. 

3d year. Cotton. 

4th year. Wheat, followed by purple clover. 

5th year. Melons, followed by legumes. 
Producing eight crops in five years. ‘It is im- 
possible,’’ says Chateauvieux, “to make a better ar- 


—,, 





* Lettres Ecrites d’Italie 4 M. Pictet. 
+ Chateauvieux. 
¢ Simonde Tableau de Agri. Toscane. 
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rangement of the various crops. The nature of 
their vegetation, and the various cultures which 
they require, alternately rest and prepare the soil, 
of which the fertility is preserved by this variety, 
for the production of every thing which the earth 
can render to human industry.” 


ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICULTURE. 


(From Proceedings of the New-York State Agricultural Society.) 
West Chester, Pa. Dec. 17, 1832. 


Dear Srr—Your letter, containing a number 
of queries relative to the operation and utility of 
lime, in the process of agriculture, was received in 
the early part of June last; but as I have been 
much engaged, during the past summer, with 
duties which required all my attention,—and, as 
your letter intimated that answers furnished ‘‘any 
time during the present year’ would be in season 
for your purposes, I have taken the liberty to post- 
pone my reply unti! now. 

I proceed, then, with great pleasure, to furnish 
you with such facts and remarks as my opportuni- 
ties for observation have enabled me to offer.— 
With a view to render the answers more explicit 
and satisfactory, I will annex them, seriatim, to 
your several inquiries. 

Query I. ‘* Upon what lands does lime operate 
most beneficially ?” 

1. In regard to geological formation, as pri- 
mitive, transition, secondary, and alluvial. 

2. In reference to the soil, as sand, clay, lime 
and vegetable matter. 


3. As indicated by natural growth of timber 
and plants. 

Answer. My residence has always been in a 
primitive region, and my observations very much 
limited to agricultural processes in soils upon that 
formation. ‘The prevailing rock here is gneiss,— 
with occasional beds, or veins, of hornblende,— 
greenstone and sienite. About five miles to the 
north of us, is the great valley of transition lime- 
stone stretching from the north-east to south-west, 
and immediately on the southern side of this val- 
ley, running parallel with it, is a broken ridge of 
hills, formed of mica slate, with beds of serpentine 
rock and hornblende, on the side next to the gneiss 
rock, on the south-east. Over the gneiss rock, and 
among the hornblende, the soil is generally a stiff 
loam; and there, I think, the best effects are per- 
ceptible from a given quantity of lime. On the 
soil overlaying the shistose rocks, the good effects 
of lime are sufficiently obvious, under the manage- 
ment of skilful farmers; but the benefits seem to 
be less permanent. On the serpentine rock the 
soil is extremely sterile, and neither lime nor barn- 
yard manure can be used with much advantage. 
In the limestone soil of the great valley, where one 
would suppose it was already redundant, lime is 
used with advantage, and much heavier dressings 
are put on, than in the adjacent districts. I cannot 
furnish the rationale of this practice, but I believe 
the fact is established, that more lime is required 
to produce the same beneficial effect upon soils 
resting on limestone rock, than upon those over- 
nying gneiss, and perhaps some other primitive 
rocks, 

I have had no opportunity to witness the effect 
of lime upon secondary, and strictly alluvial {or- 
mations; Dut the above circumstance has led me 
lo suspect that the same quantity of lime would not 








ey 


be so signally beneficial in secondary, as it is in 
certain primitive formations. 

Lime, undoubtedly, has a good effect in soils 
which are sandy,—even where sand predominates; 
but I believe its meliorating properties are most 
conspicuous in a clay soil, or rather ina stiff loam, 
A good proportion of decomposed vegetable matter 
adds greatly to the beneficial effects of lime; and 
hence our farmers are desirous to mingle as much 
barnyard manure as possible with their lime dress- 
ings, and to get their fields into what is called a 
good sod, or turf, full of grass roots. Zhen a dress- 
ing of lime has an admirable effect.* The soils 
indicated by a natural growth of black oak,— 
(quercus tinctoria) walnut, (juglans nigra) and 
poplar, (liriodendron) and thosein which such 
grasses as the poas and festucas best flourish, are 
generally most signally benefited by the use of 
lime. Inshort, I may observe, that lime has been 
found more or less beneficial in every description 
of soil, in this district. It is most so, on hilly, or 
rolling lands, where clay predominates ; less per- 
manently so, among the mica slate; and least of 
all,on the magnesian rocks. ‘The soil on these 
last is rarely worth cultivating. 

Query li. What quantity of lime is applied to 
the acre, upon diflerent soils, at a single dressing, 
and during a period of years ?” 

Answer. The quantity oflime, per acre, which 
can be used advantageously, varies with the con- 
dition and original character of thesoil. Highly 
improved land will bear a heavier dressing than 
poor land. On a soil of medium condition, the 
usual dressing is forty to fifty bushels per acre. A 
deep, rich soil, or limestone Jand in the great val- 
ley, wili receive seventy to eighty, (and I am told 
even one hundred) bushels to the acre, with ad- 
vantage. On very poor land, twenty to thirty 
bushels per acre, is deemed most advantageous to 
commence with. It is usually repeated every five 
or six years—i.e. every time the field comes in 
turn to be broken up with the plough; and as the 
land improves, the quantity of lime is increased. 
The prevailing practice here is, to plough down 
the sod, or Jay, in the fall or early in the spring,— 
harrow it once, and then spread the lime (pre- 
viously slaked to a powder) preparatory to plant- 
ing the field with Indian corn. Every field, in 
rotation, receives this kind of dressing; and as 
our farms are mostly divided into about half a 
dozen fields, the dressing, of course, comes once 
in six years, more or less, according to the num- 
ber of the fields. Some enterprising farmers, how- 
ever, give their fields an intermediate dressing, on 
the sod, afier they come into grass, which | con- 
sider an excellent practice, tending rapidly to im- 
prove the condition of the land. 

Query III. ‘Is it applied ina causticor an 
effete state 2” 

Answer. It is usually obtained in a caustic state 
from the kiln, deposited in heaps it: the fields 
where it is to be spread, and water sufficient to 





* The yard manure is not usually mingled with the 
lime, when the latter is first applied. The practice is, 
to lime the Indian corn ground, prior to planting that 
grain on the inverted sod,—and, the ensuing spring, to 
manure the same field for a barley crop ;—or, toreserve 
the manure until the succeeding autumn, and apply it 
to the wheat crop. Itis not well settled which of these 
is the better practice. Each has its advocates, but it is 
most usual to reserve the manure for the wheat. 
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slake it toa powder, is then thrown uponit. As 
soon as slaked, it is loaded into carts, and men 
with shovels distribute it as equally as possible over 
the ground. It is generally considered best to put 
it On the ground whilst it is fresh, or warm, as the 
phrase is; and it is certainly easier to spread it 
equally, while in a light pulverised state, than 
aller it gets much wet with rains. I am inclined 
to think, too, it is better for the land, when applied 
fresh from the kiln. 

Query 1V. ‘*'Towhat crops is it most advan- 
tageously applied, and at what seasons ?”’ 

Answer. Itis usually applied, as already inti- 
mated, to the crop of Indian corn, in the spring of 

the year—say the month of April. Occasionally 
it is applied, preparatory to sowing wheat, in au- 
tumn. When used as a top dressing, on the sod, 
itis generally applied in the fall—say November. 
The prevailing impression is, that it is most ad- 
vantageously applied to the Indian corn crop ; and 
hence the general practice. But the truth is, it is 
highly advantageous at any, and at all seasons ;— 
and our shrewd old farmers have a saying,— 
“ Get your lime on for your corn, if you can,—but 
be sure you get it on the land some time in the year.”’ 

Query V. ‘How is it incorporated with the soil 
—by the plough or the harrow? and is it applied 
in any case as a top dressing to grass and to 
grains, and with what eflect ?” 

Answer. As already stated, afler the sod is 
ploughed down for Indian corn, it is usually har- 
rowed once, to render the surface more uniform. 
‘The lime is spread as equally as possible over the 
field, and then the ground is well harrowed in difle- 
rent directions, in order to incorporate the lime 
with the soil. Soon afterwards the field is marked 
out, and planted with corn. ‘The plough is rarely, 
ifever, used, for the purpose alluded to. I have 
mentioned above, that lime is occasionally used as 
a top dressing, for grass. It appears to be particu- 
larly beneficial to that crop, and answers extreme- 
ly well, when applied in that manner. The prac- 
lice of applying it to Indian corn, as above re- 
lated, is, however, chiefly followed; and the ap- 
plication of a dressing to each field, in rotation, 
causes as much: labor and expense every year, as 
our farmers generally are willing toincur. Lime 
has rarely been used as atop dressing to grain 
crops, within my knowledge. 

Query VI. ‘ What is the ordinary cost, per 
acre, of liming, and the relative profits, in in- 
creased products, of a period of years ?” 

Answer. Quick lime, at the kilns, usually costs 
twelve and a half cents per bushel. ‘The farmers 
generally haul it with their own teams, and the 
additional expense depends, of course, materially 
upon the disiance. It is frequently hauled by them 
a distance of eight, ten, and even twelve miles.— 
‘The average, perhaps, is about five or six miles. 
It is delivered to me by the lime burners, (a dis- 
tance of near six miles,) at eighteen cents per 
bushel. At the rate of forty bushels to the acre, 
the cost, at eighteen cents, would be $7 20 cents 
per acre. It is difficult to estimate, with preci- 
sion, the relative profits, in increased products.— 
But I can safely say, from my own experience, on 
a small farm of middling quality, that two dress- 


ings of lime at the above rate, in the course of 


eight or nine years have more than trebled the 
products of the land to which it was applied, both 
in grain and grass. It isto be understood, how- 





ever, that the system of ploughing only so much 
ground as could be well manured, was adopted at 
the same time. I may also observe, generally, 
that the farmers of this district, (who are shrewd 


' economists) are so well convinced of the benefiicial 


effects of liming, that, costly as its application 
seems to be, they are unanimous in sparing no 
effort to procure it. Lime has been found to be 
peculiarly favorable to the growth of pasture, 
when the farm is otherwise well managed : and, as 
our farmers are mostly in the practice of feeding 
cattle, they resort to liming as an indispensable 
auxiliary to successful grazing. 

Query VII. “Is lime applied with yard ma- 
nures, or earthy composts, and with what results?” 

Answer. | have already intimated that vegeta- 
ble matters, and especially yard manures, are 
highly important in conjunction with lime. Both 
are valuable, even when used separately ;—but 
when combined, the effect is most compleie. If 
to this be added the great secret of good farming, 
viz. to plough only so much ground as can be well 
manured, the state of agriculture may be con- 
sidered nearly perfect. 

Lime is, in some instances, added to earthy com- 
posts, preparatory to distribution on the field. But 
it is doubttul whether the extra labor of this method 
is compensated by any peculiar advantages. Itis 
not generally practised. 

Query VIII. “Is powdered limestone (carbo- 
nate of lime) applied to soils—and if so, does it 
induce fertility otherwise than by mechanically 
ameliorating their texture?”’ 

Answer. No instance of powdered limestoue 
being applied to soils has come under my notice. 
{ can therefore form but a very imperfect opinion 
of its utility. If it were even as beneficial as 
quick lime, (which f° doubt) I apprehend it could 
not be procured and applied with Jess cost and 
labor. 

Query 1X. “On what soils, if any, in your 
neighborhood, is lime found to be inoperative, asa 
fertilizing application, and the cause of its failure?” 

Answer. There is no soil in this district, deemed 
worthy of cultivation, on which lime is wholly in- 
operative asa fertilizer. On some sterile, slaty 
ridges, and on magnesian rocks, it has indeed Dut 
a slight etlect; and even the benefits of barnyard 
manure are very transient. In low, swampy 
grounds, also, unless they are previously well 
drained, the labor of applying lime is pretty much 
thrown away. There scems to be something in 
the constitution of magnesian rocks peculiarly un- 
friendly to the growth of the more valuable plants. 
Indeed there are patches of the soil perfectly des- 
litute of all vegetation. Repeated attempts have 
been made to cultivate the bases of our serpentine 
banks, but neither lime nor manure will enable 
the farmer to obtain more than a light crop of 
small grain. Neither clover, nor the valuable 
grasses can be induced to take root and flourish in 
the ungenial soil. It is, therefore, almost univer- 
sally neglected; 

[ have thus endeavored (in rather a desultory 
manner, | conless,) to answer your queries ac- 
cording to my best judgment. If what I have 
furnished shall in any degree tend to make the 
subject better understood, I shall be amply grati- 
fied. With great respect, I have the honor to be, 
your obedient servant, Wa. DaRLINGTON. 





Jesse Buel, Esq. Cor. Sec. &e. 
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For the Farmers’ Kegister. 


MEMORANDA OF THE GENERAL SYSTEM OF 
CULTIVATION AND IMPROVEMENT PRAC- 
TISED BY FIELDING LEWIS, ESQ. OF WYAN- 
OKE. 


Reports of the practices and opinions of expe- 
rienced and successful farmers, however incom- 
plete, or limited in their plan, are generally inter- 
esting and instructive to those who have still to 
contend with similar difficulties, and are able to 
make use of similar means for the improvement! 
of their lands. Independent of these general con- 
siderations, there are other circumstances peculiar 
to the farm of Mr. Lewis, which may cause a re- 
port of its management to be more satisfactory 
than might be presented elsewhere, even though 
equal intelligence and industry had been exer- 
cised, and equal or greater improvements made. 
Under these impressions, I offer the following 
memoranda of a visit recently made to Wyanoke, 
(April the 19th, 1833,) the time of which was dili- 
gently employed in viewing the farm, and making 
inquiries, the answers to which will be here pre- 
sented. The general appearance of the Jand will 
be described as it struck upon the first view of a 
stranger: but the details of practice, or opinions, 
will be given as furnished by Mr. Li. aided (when 
he found it necessary) by reference to the diary of 
his operations. 

The lower part of Wyanoke, belonging to Mr. 
Lewis, is situated on the north side of James Ri- 
ver, in Charles City County. The whole farm 
(exclusive of 150 acres of land outside of the en- 
closure, principally low marsh,) consists of 600 
acres of land, almost entirely arable. Itis alow 
peninsula, surrounded by the river and a small 
creek, except on one side, where a straight land line 
forms a boundary. The whole peninsula, though 
nearly level throughout, is no where entirely so: 
but has a gently undulating surface, which serves 
to keep the soil abundantly dry, without there be- 
ing any were enough declivity to be objectiona- 
ble. The whole of the arable land was cleared 
long ago; and as its natural boundaries forbid an 
alteration of the extent of the farm, the quantity of 
land subjected to tillage has not varied in half a 
century. For this reason, the rate of improve- 
ment may be here estimated with a degree of pre- 
cision that is rarely attainable on other farms, 
where new clearings or other circumstances have 
frequently served to alter the extent of land culti- 
vated. Wyanoke is altogether of that class of 
low lands which are found at intervals along the 
tide water of James river—which seem to have 
been formed by the alluvion of the river, but 
which formation could not have taken place, un- 
less the water had then both a volume and rapidi- 
ly very far exceeding what now exist, and a long 
continued elevation withal, 20 feet higher than has 
ever been known. Such an origin, apparently, 
had the fine lands of Curle’s Neck, Shirley, Berk- 
ley, Westover, Flower de Hundred, Brandon and 
Sandy Point, and various other tracts, which. not- 
withstanding all the existing diversities of soil, and 
of elevation, maintain a general resemblance. 
Wyanoke stretches out so as to form an angle in 
the course of the river ; and the many depressions 
in the land extend through from west to east, and 
nearly parallel to each other, seemingly us if the 
= —_ over in its direct course, forming 
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the land by its sediment, and leaving in these de- 
pressions the channels or traces of the strongest cur- 
rents. ‘The upper or western side of the land is 
the highest, and the elevation gradually increases 
through the adjoining land, (Dr. Minge’s,) which 
is of the same apparent formation and general 
character. But contrary to what might be expect- 
ed from such natural causes, the upper and most 
elevated lands are the most argillaceous, and the 
eastern and lowest extremity of the peninsula, is a 
silicious sand, of which the particles of course are 
much heavier. This lower extremity has but a 
few feet of elevation above the highest tides ; and 
the depressions are there low enough to be often 
covered by the tides, unless where protected by 
short dikes. The few and narrow strips thus in- 
jured or lost form the only unproductive or waste 
land within the mass of arable. The western 
end, which is generally the highest, may be called 
a good loam of medium texture, equally removed 
from adhesiveness and looseness. The lowest and 
some other parts are very sandy and loose in tex- 
ture, and the great body of land is of differegt 
grades between these two extremes. In its im- 
poverished state, and when under tillage, a great 
part of the farm in dry weather might suffer 
injury from the force of high winds. 

The general fertility and peculiar value of the 
low lands referred to above, are well known. Low- 
er Wyanoke seems to differ trom all in being more 
saudy, and until improved, was also much poorer, 
than the greater part of those lands. Enough still 
remains unimproved to indicate the general quality 
of nearly all the farm in 1794, when Mr. Lewis be- 
came its owner, and perhaps long after. A consi- 
derable space, which has never yet been limed, 
now appears even more unproductive than Mr. 
L. estimates its probable yield ; viz: 15 bushels of 
corn, or 8 of rye. Such poor land he finds more 
profitable in rye or oats, and therefore does not. 
sow in wheat; but supposes it might bring 5 or 6 
bushels to the acre. The natural growth now on 
it is very meager, and throughout is in part formed 
of sheep sorrel and hen’s nest grass. ‘This piece 
is very level, and has well improved ground lying 
along side. It is rather more sandy than the ave- 
rage of the farm. Except for the reddish brown 
colour of’ this and the other unimproved land, there 
is no perceptible indication of its having been rich 
in a state of nature, which Mr. L. supposes was 
the case with the whole of Wyanoke, though ai! 
was impoverished before he first knew the farm. 
All the spots that have not been limed (and they 
are in various places) show a considerable growth 
of sorrel—and it appears in smaller quantity even 
in many places that have been limed, thus prov- 
ing sufficiently the original suitableness of the soil 
to that weed. The reddish brown color belongs 
to all the land, being the darker where most im- 
proved. The subsoil is not very different from 
the soil, but is more sandy. No clay any where.* 

It is a very general opinion in Virginia that 





* Two samples of soil were selected to ascertain by 
subsequent examination the actual proportions of sili- 
cious sand contained. The land from which one sam- 
ple was taken was considered by Mr. L. to be of me- 
dium texture, compared with the whole farm-—-had 
been limed at his usual rate some years before, as wel! 
as manured, and now supposed to be capable of yielding 
32 or 33 bushels of corn, and afterwards, I4or 15 buah 
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sandy soils are greatly inferior to clay soils, in 
their capacity for receiving durable improvement, 
and yielding the most valuable products and pro- 
fits to the cultivator. This opinion has probably 
grown out of the facts, that nearly all of our most 
valuable lands are loams of different degrees of 
adhesiveness, and that our sandy soils are almost 
always poor, and of little profit to their owners. 
Another opinion, still more extended, and indeed 
almost universal is, that though rich sands may be 
even the best of corn lands, they must be compara- 
tively’ worthless for the production of wheat. The 
belief long entertained that both these opinions are 
quite erroneous, formed another inducement to 
present a report of the farm, which furnishes abun- 
dant proef that the mere deficiency of clay does 
not prevent a soil reaching the highest value. 
W heat requires a stiff soil to yield the greatest pos- 
sible product—but such lands require so much la- 
bor, and their management depends so much on 
the season and weather, that their crops of wheat 
are often less heavy, and still oftener less profitable, 
than on good sandy soils, where the friability of 
texture causes tillage to be far cheaper, and the 
alternations of wet and dry seasons have compara- 
tively but little effect in injuring the crop, or ob- 
structing tillage. ‘The crops of a sandy soil, of 
which the maximum product is 25 bushels of 
wheat, would generally be heavier, and certainly 
would give more average clear profit, than those 
of clay soils that might bring 40 bushels, under 
the most favorable circumstances. But it is time to 
bring forward in support of this position, opinions 
and practice that will be justly deemed of much 
higher authority, than any deductions or reason- 
ing of mine. 

Rotation of crops, and general plan of culliva- 
tion. The farm was formerly kept by Mr. L. un- 
der the three field rotation, 1. corn—2. wheat—3. 
at rest under the spontaneous growth of grass and 
weeds, and more or less grazed. At that time, 
and long afterwards, this rotation was the mildest 
in use in lower Virginia. Since 1816, his rotation 
has been 1. corn—2. wheat on all good land, and 
oats or rye on the unimproved and poorest—3. clo- 
ver, mowed—4. clover, grazed. Clover however 
has occupied no more land than had been previous- 
ly limed. Field peas, which always follow the 


new application of lime, take a part of the field of 


the 4th year: and another smaller part is under 





els of wheat to the acre. The other sample was cho- 
sen to show the texture of the lightest soil forming any 
considerable part of the whole extent of the farm. The 
results obtained were as follows : 

1000 grains of the medium soil, yielded 

825 — sand, mostly coarse, and almost none ve- 

ry fine. 

— fine clay, &c. 
— lost in the process of separation. 
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il 


1000 grains of the lighter soil, yielded 


ee 


873 —_ sand, still coarser than the other. 
122 — fine clay, &c. 
5 — lost. 


Much of the sand of both samples was tinged with 
the color of rust of iron. The clay was brown, slight- 
ly inclining to red. No carbonic acid gas could be ex- 


pelted from either sample, and therefore no carbonate 
of lime was present. 








turnips. Formerly, 190 acres, or one third of the 
farm, was every year under wheat, except such 
parts as were quite too poor—and the average crop 
was less than 1000 bushels. Now 140 acres make 
a field, and the unimproved or poorest parts (usu- 
ally about 40 acres) being in rye or oats, only 
about 100 acres are put under wheat, and the an- 
nual average crop is now more than doubled. 
Last year, 1832, when only 98 acres were in 
wheat, the crop was over 2000 bushels. The pre- 
sent average product of all the land usually put in 
wheat, is supposed to be twenty bushels—and the 
corn from the same land the previous year is 25 
bushels or more. . 

Though Mr. L. has been, since 1794, attempt- 
ing to improve his land by using putrescent ma- 
nures in unusually great quantities, and by his 
well known careful and judicious general manage- 
ment, still the great improvements made have con- 
menced within the last twelve years, during which 
time he has been regularly applying lime, and has 
now given that manure to about three-fourths of 
the land. He had made small experiments with 
lime as long as six years before, when its use was 
unknown in this part of the country, except in 
small experiments. But for the last twelve years, 
like some other neighboring farmers, he has gone 
as fully into the practice as the supply of sheils 
and the disposable labor of the farm would permit. 
Lime first enabled him to make clover a field crop. 
Before, it could not be produced with any cer- 
tainty or profit, except on the richest lots around 
the houses, which had the best preparation and 
every care bestowed. It is now an abundant crop 
wherever his lime and the subsequent covering of 
putrescent manure extend. 

The quantity of stable and farm pen manure 
prepared and applied are unusually great, even 
considering the abundant supply of materials, com- 
pared to the general usage. But no other mea: s 
for furnishing vegetable substances to the soil are 
used, no green crops ploughed in, nor the entire 
growth of grass left any where to rot upon the 
land. [tis preferred to pass every putrescent ma- 
terial through the stables and cattle yards. In this 
respect the practice of Mr. L. differs essentially 
from other successful improvers of the soil. His 
green or meliorating crops of clover, peas, &c. 
are partly secured for dry ‘ood, and the balance 
consumed by live stock in the field. He has tried 
marsh mud, (to which his access is very easy,) 
but found it not worth the labor. Jt was ofa kind 
composed principally of decayed vegetable sub- 
stances. Naked fallows for wheat are rejected ; 
and even wheat on clover lay, as being on the 
whole less profitable on such land than wheat afier 
corn. ‘This decision is not influenced by a belief 
that the former practices would be injurieus to the 
soil. He is not satisfied of the correctness of the 
common opinion, that the soil is impoverished by 
exposure to the sun. 

Burning and applying oyster shell lime. Close 
kilns with walls of brick or stone, have not yet 
been used to burn oyster shells for manure ; and 
until fuel becomes more costly than the additional 
transportation of the lime, it will be cheaper to 
use wooden kilns. What are commonly called 
lime kilns are merely heaps of wood and shells, 
builtup in a somewhat cubical form, by which 
the burning is imperfectly performed at great ex- 
pense of fuel though without much trouble. Mr. 
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1,. burns his shells in the following manner. A 


pen of sixteen or seventeen feet square, is built of 


round green pine logs, (notched where they lock, 
so as to come as close together as their form will 
aillow,) and with a floor of similar logs, chinked 
with smaller pieces, so as to prevent the shells 
dropping through. The bottom logs of the kiln 
are laid on four corner blocks, of twelve inches, so 
as \o leave a vacancy of twelve or fifteen inches 
between the earth and the bottom of the floor, 
which is to be packed closely with dry wood. The 
walls of the pen are raised about nine feet; and 
about one hundred logs of six to eight inches 
through (which these now put up seemed to be, ) 
usually serve for the floor and side walls. ‘The 
shel!s are thrown in, and in layers of different de- 
wrees of thickness, according to their order, and 
separated by thin layers of pine wood, cut eight 
feet long, and split to the usual size for fuel. ‘The 
size of the last kiln burnt by Mr. L., according to 
his memorandum book, was as follows: 

Kiln 17 feet square and 9 feet high, inside mea- 
gure. 

The lowest bed of shells 8 inches, (he thinks it 
might as well have been 12 inches.) 

The second bed of shells 12 inches, 


— third — — 1— 
— fourth — — 200 — 
— filth — — 145 — 
— sixth — — 6— 


The layers of wood between were equal, and 
about six inches. This kiln took one hundred 


hogsheads of shells, and consumed ten cords of 


wood in the layers, and three more of foundation 
or kindling wood. The kiln should be fired in 
calm weather; and if the wind afterwards rises, 
it should be kept off as much as possible by a 
screen of brush, or whatever may be most conve- 
nient. 

The burning (in preference) is done in March, 
or as soon alter as may be. ‘I'he newly burnt shells 
are carted to the field as soon as they are coid 
euough, and deposited in small parcels of a mea- 
sured heaped half bushel each, at distances of'six 
yards. The field is previously ploughed, and 
marked off carefully in checks o! six yards square. 
These small heaps of shells are immediately co- 
vered completely, but not heavily, by the surround- 
ing earth being drawn over them with broad hoes. 
If a heavy rain was to catch the lime belore this 
covering, much of it would become a wet sticky 
mortar, difficult to manage, and impossible to dis- 
tribute equally. When secured in the heaps, the 
moisture absorbed from the earth will usually slake 
the lime in forty-eight hours. ‘The heaps are 
then cut down and mixed with hoes, and carefully 
Spread so as to cover the field very equally. ‘The 
land is then well harrowed, more effectually to 
distribute and mix the lime with the soil. The 
quantity applied to the acre is about seventy bu- 
shels of the burnt and unslaked shells, which 
quantity is produced by burning 6 hogsheads (108 
bushels) of shells; and the same, if well burnt, 
will swell in slaking to 125 or 130 bushels. ‘The 
lime is always put on a part of the field of the 
fourth year, and is put under field peas the same 
year. The red, or cow pea, is preferred, being 
considered most profiiable for live stock ; and as 
that is a late kind, it should be planted as soon as 
possible afier the 20th of April, that the crop may 
mature. Two after ploughings and one slight 











hand weeding serve to cultivate the crop ; and its 
product, Mr. L. thinks, though without having 
made any experiment or careful estimate, usually 
pays the whole expense of the liming. He has 
the bulk of the peas gathered by hand, but not 
closely; and the remaining pods and vines are 
eaten on the ground by cattle. The peas are partly 
ground into meal and mixed with other food for 
mules, for which use they are much valued. Mr. 
L.. has never compared the products of peas with 
corn on equal land, but supposes that more bush- 
els per acre would be obtained from corn. 

Mr. L. does not think that a heavier cover of 
lime would be much more effective. He showed 
the ground where an experiment had been care- 
fully made to test this question, and which is still 
on trial. Three years ago a certain space marked 
out through equal land, was limed with a second 
cover equal to the first and usual quantity, which 
had been applied to the field four years earlier, and 
was foliowed by manure from the stable and farm 
yard, the year alter the first liming. ‘The field is 
now in wheat, and the growth excellent through- 
out, but unequal, and the part doubly limed is not 
perceptibly superior to that on either side. Still 
he expects a different result on a soil Jess light, 
and applied his last lime as a second and lighter 
dressing to the stiffest loam, in preference to the 
lightest laud that had yet received none. He has 
found that the lightest soils here, and the stiffest 
among the clay soils of his farms in Gloucester, 
are neither so much improved by liming as are 
soils of medium texture. 

The whole expense of liming has not been esti- 
mated by Mr. L. nor has the benefit from lime 
alone been ascertained. He always covers with 
putrescent manure the whole of the previous year’s 
limed land, and sows all in clover. The durable 
benefit obtained from the manure in part, and the 
whole value derived from the clover, are indirect- 
ly the effects of the lime. The expense bears a 
very small proportion to the profit. ‘The only dif- 
ficulty in limiag, arises from the scantiness of the 
supply of shells, and the fear that they will be still 
more scarce, as their use extends. Small vessels 
now bring cargoes of vyster shells and sell them 
(on board) at 625 cents the hogshead. The labor 
of landing them is an additional expense to the 
farmer. 

Gypsum had been frequently tried on clover as 
well as other crops before liming, and with little 
or no benefit. It has not been tried since liming, 
but he is now about to make the experiment again. 


No value is attached to the caustic quality of 


the lime, and indeed it is supposed to have lost that 
quality by exposure under the usual treatment, 
before the succeeding crop of peas begins to grow. 
‘Ten or twelve days are generally allowed to inter- 
vene for this purpose, between the spreading and 
harrowing in of the lime, and the planting of the 
peas. When peas were planted immediately after 
the spreading, their growth was thought to show 
some injury from the remaining causticity of the 
lime. Still Mr. L. is not satisfied, that an equal 
quantity of mild calcareous earth in any other 
form, would serve as well as lime prepared by 
burning. Without denying the correctness of that 
deduction from his opinions and practice, he pre- 
fers adhering to the practice which experience has 
proved to be highly beneficial and sufficiently 
cheap. No banks of fossil shells are on his land, 
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nor nearer than eight or ten miles distance by wa- 
ter carriage. 

As one fourth of the farm has not yet been 
limed, the general improvement by that means is 
still in progress, and the increase of crops may be 
fairly supposed to be yet much below what a few 
more years of the same practice will exhibit.— 
Whatever increase of product has been obtained 
is almost entirely owing to the lime, considering iis 
indirect as well as its direct benefits. Without 
lime, there was (and could be) no improvement 
from clover: and all the putrescent manure used 
belore iiming, seemed merely to keep the products 
of the farm from decreasing. This opinion re- 
quires no stronger proof than the following table 
of all the crops of corn and wheat made for 21 suc- 
cessive years before liming was begun, and when 
the farm was under the regular three shift rota- 
tion. The fulness and accuracy of Mr. Lewis’s 


diary, has enabled him to furnish me with this 
siatement. 





WHEAT. 
Bushels. 


CORN. 
Barrels. 


Price of 


TEAS. corn sold. 





1796 1162 516 
842 


650 


$3 75 





1797 
1798 
1799 


896 
975 
1280 





661 
620 
750 





1800 
1801 
1802 


790 
1400 
1453 





Sil 
626 
573 





1803 
1804 
1805 


940 
1150 
866 





650 
524 
680 





1806 
1807 
1808 


1160 
9380 
1060 





6416 
700 
750 





1809 
1810 
1811 


987 
1060 
1255 





548 
652 
667 





1812 
1813 
Isi4 


905 
820 
790 








494 
448 
425 





1815 1220 
1816 942 

< Average 
1052 





' Average 
630 

















‘hough this table shows much diflerence of pro- 
duct from good and bad seasons, there is no appa- 
rent average increase in the product ol any one 


field. ‘The crop of wheat, which stands first in 
each division of three years, was in every case on 
the field which was in vorn the previous year; and 
like manner for the second and third crops.— 
Thus each division of the corn crops shows the 
whole product of the whole farm in corn—and the 
same us to the wheat, for as much of each field as 
was worth putting under that crop. The fields 
were about 190 acres each. When divided into 
four fields, afier 1816, the crops of the first years 
were diminished, by each of the fields losing 
about fifiy acres in extent, notwithstanding the 
eounteracting benefits then beginning trom lime. 
‘The last crop of wheat (1832) was 2199 bushels, 
from 98 acres, and 88 bushels of seed. ‘The sea- 





son was good for wheat—the field is rather more 
productive than the general average of the four, 
but is not the best of them. 

The crops of corn have not been so much in- 
creased as those of wheat for several reasons. 
The unimproved part of each field is now, as for- 
merly, always under corn in ils turn, and it may 
be well supposed that no increase of product is 
shown there; and the former impoverishment of 
the other Jand did not Jessen the yield of corn so 
much as wheat, from the peculiar fitness of this 
sandy soil for the growth of corn. 

Since the putrescent manures have succeeded 
lime, it is not supposed that their beneficial effects 
have been lost by time and afier cultivation. It 
needs no other evidence than the foregoing table 
of crops to prove that the effect of the manure 
formerly applied must have lasted but a very 
short time. 

Putrescent manures. About 50 head of cattle 
are kept, (not counting the calves under a year 
old) 60 sheep, 10 or 11 work horses or mules, 4 
saddle and carriage horses, and as many hogs as 
will furnish about 50 annually to be slaughtered 
for bacon. From 2600 or 2700 good horse cart 
loads of manure from the stables and littered pens, 
(with some other putrescent matters) are usually 
made, besides the land manured by naked cow- 
pens insummer. The whole space manured al- 
ready for the present corn crop, amounts to 54 
acres. The vegetable materials used as food and 
litter to make this manure, are the straw of the 
wheat crop, the stalks and the better forage of the 
corn, the clover from as much as can be mowed 
of the limed land of one field, and the coarse hay 
of 18 acres of wet marshy meadow. Leaves 
raked in the woods, are enough valued to be cart- 
ed (when leisure permits) two and a half miles, 
which is the distance from the wovcland belong- 
ing tothe farm. Five or six acres of turnips are 
also made, which add greatly to the value of the 
manure, as well as to the food of the milch cows, 
oxen, &c. ‘The winter pens for cattle are made in 
the field to be manured, which is always the land 
intended for corn. Plenty of litter is furnished, 
and early in January the ricking is commenced, 
and continued from time to time as the state of the 
weather and the manure may require. ‘The stable 
vard has a long pit 18 inches deep, into which the 
fresh manure is thrown, with the litter cleared out 
of the stables. ‘This general clearing out is not 
done except on rainy days, or other leisure times. 
When quite wet, this manure is carted from the 
pit, to aid in forming a rick made just without the 
cow-pen. For this purpose the pareels of litter 
irom the cattle and from the horses, are laid in al- 
ternate beds on each other, two feet of the former 
to one foot of the latter. The ricks are built 164 
leet wide, (being the width of three corn beds, ) 5 
leet high, (which lessens to 3, by setuling and fer- 
mentation) and of any length that is convenient. 
The materials are thrown on very lightly, and the 
building proceeds from one end of the rick, so that 
each partis soon finished, afier its foundation is 
laid. This ricking is done whenever the manure 
is wet enough, without much regard to the time the 
materials have been exposed to trampling. The 
ricks usually begin to ferment in forty-eight hours, 
and in filteen or twenty days may be carted to the 
field. Its texture will be then considerably solt- 
ened, though the manure, when: used, cannot in 
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general be said to be as much as halfro:ted. Poles 
are placed in different parts of the ricks when they 
ure made, and by pulling them out and feeling 
them, the heat of the whole mass is known. By 
this mode of fermenting, fire fanging, (the white 
mouldy appearance so common on manure,) is 
avoided, and the whole rick makes good manure. 
The cow pen litter when used alone for manure, 
was always found very weak. Mr. L. thicks it 
proper to heap and ferment the manure, so as to 
break down the texture of the coarse litter, but 
does not approve of thorough fermentation, any 
more than the total want of it.* 

The times of carting out the manure from the 
ricks, do not depea:l so much on their age, (after 
having been heaped fifteen or twenty days,) as 
upon the state of the land. When carried out, 
the heaps are dropped at 24 by 273 feet, spread and 
ploughed under very carefully, and as soon as pos- 
sible to avoid waste from exposure to the air. The 
whole job had been completed but a few days be- 
fore the day of my visit (April 19th.) ‘The ma- 
nure now making in the stables and littered pens, 
will be used jor turnips, after being ricked. Of 
course the season, and the length of time will 
cause the fermentation to be more complete. Mr. 
L. does not approve of top dressing, though no 
actual experiment had proved the loss incurred by 
that practice; but supposes it may be advisable 
when the manure is perfectly rotted. The cattle 
will now soon leave their last littered pens for 
movable pens on the naked land, as is the usual 
practice. During the summer, about five acres 
ure dunged in this manner. ‘The land intended to 
be manured by the summer pens, is ploughed first 
and as much as is manured in good time, is pre- 
pared for turnips. 

The raked leaves are used only for the hog 
pens, in which they are put so thick as to prevent 
the hogs from rooting to the earth below. Enough 


of this litter is used to make about 300 loads of 


manure, the quality of which is very good. The 
pine leaves are considered the most valuable. Al 
the hogs are confined in pens through the winter 
and spring, until the clover is enough advanced 





*It is surprising what different opinions are held with 
regard to the most advantageous preparation and eco- 
nomical application of farm yard manure. Even within 
the small county of Charles City, practices the most 
opposed, are found on the farms of several intelligent 
gentleinen, all of whom are good farmers, aud success- 
ful improvers. The practice of Mr. Lewis is described 
above. Mr. William Minge. of Sturgeon Point, leaves 
all his manure undisturbed on the farm yard until after 
harvest, when it is moved, put into large heaps, and 
covered with earth, to remain until used the succeeding 
spring on corn. Mr. John Selden, of Westover, uses 
the whole of his farm yard manure the spring it is made 
for corn, without heaping to ferment, Mr. Hill Carter, 
of Shirley, leaves his manure in the yard, thickly co- 
vered with straw, until August and September, when 
it is carried out and ploughed in on his fallow for wheat. 
Mr. Collier Minge, of Walnut Grove, approves of and 
practices top dressing on wheat. Some other differences, 
though less striking than these, may be found in almost 
every farmer’s practice ; yet each one thinks his own 
course the best to avoid (what all alike fear) the great 
waste of the enriching principles of the manure. Such 
Opposite opinions and practices, show how much is Jost 
for want of free communication and discussion,-and 
that by an interchange of opinions, each individual 
perhaps might both receive and dispense instruction. 











for their grazing, when .they are turned upon the 
field of the fourth year. They are now confined, 
and on corn feeding. Forty hogs nearly grown, 
in one pen at this time, are kept in thriving con- 
dition on two bushels of corn a day. Simblins are 
raised for hog flood, and considered very valuable 
for that purpose. It is not from choice that the 
hogs are thus kept in pens, but because if turned 
outside of the enclosure they are olten lost or 
stolen. The cattle and sheep have some advan- 
tage from 150 acres of land outside of the enclo- 
sure, of which much the greater part, however, is 
low tide marsh, from which the cows can get very 
little food, and the sheep none. 

Throughout the winter the cattle are confined to 
their pens, except during the short time required 
to drive them to water twice a day. The fallacy 


of the general opinion that close confinement of 


cattle in littered pens is injurious, by making them 
both lousy and diseased, is sufficiently exposed by 
the good condition of the stock of Mr. L. under 
this treatment. The injury imputed to this cause 
is in fact, produced by a want of enough litter to 
keep the cattle dry and comfortable. 

With sheep, the case is diflerent. Though the 
want of suitable pasture ground for them compels 
Mr. L. to pen his smali flock during winter, they 
suffer from the confinement greatly ; and many 
would die, but for the succulent food furnished 
them in turnips. Peas are given to them also, in 
considerable quantities. ‘The management of sheep 
which Mr. L. adopts, is not such as he deems pro- 
fitable, or would recommend to others. He con- 
siders their grazing so destructive to grass, and 
consequently so injurious to the soil, that it causes 
him to keep no more than will serve for the supply 
of mutton and lamb for the family. 

It being my object only to report the general 
system of cultivation and improvement, I do not 
enter upon the feeding of live-stock, except as con- 
nected with the making of manure. Yet there is 
no part of the economy of Mr. Lewis’s farm more 
admirable (as is generally supposed) than his man- 
ner of feeding, particularly as it regards horses 
and mules. 

Preparation for Corn.—Low as is the Wya- 
noke land, and with a surface seemingly shaped 
so as not to permit much surface water to run off, 
very little draining is any where requisite, atid cul- 
tivation with a level surface is admissible, except 
on some of the land so low as to be aflected by the 
highest tides. Generally, the open texture of the 
soil and subsoil is sufficient to pass off all super- 
fluons water fromi the surface. 

Not a spring bursts out any where on the farm, 
and there is no need for any side ditch to cut off 
such oozing waters as form the greatest objection 
to our hilly lands. ‘This absence of springs is one 
of the great advantages possessed by the cultiva- 
tors of’ soils formed like Wyanoke. But though 
ridges and water furrows are not wauting to keep 
the surface dry, the corn Jand intended to receive 
the manure is always ploughed and tilled in 54 feet 
beds, under the belief’ that the manure can in that 
manner be best secured in the soil, and less dis- 
turbed and exposed by the afier tillage. Still, the 
manure is not accumulated in the former water 
furrow, when the beds are reversed; for care is 
taken so to spread it, that it may be dispersed as 
equally as possible through the whole width of the 
bed. The land not recently manured is ploughed 
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flat early in the winter, the rows laid off in checks, 
and tilled by double shovel ploughs, and other im- 
plements suitable to the friable and yielding nature 
of the soil. The labor of tillage is very light, 
considering the richness of the land, except where 
wire grass grows: and even those spots are made 
nearly as easy to cultivate as the balance,by remov- 
ing that abominable weed at an enormous coat of 
labor, before planting the crop. The growth of 
wire-grass seemed the only considerable evil atten- 
dant onthe numerous advantages of this farm. The 
sandy and rich soil now made calcareous, is as fa- 
vorable as possible to the growth and increase of 
this plant. Mr. L. computes the labor caused by 
wire grass to be equal to one-fourth of the whole 
tillage and management of his crop of corn. His 
most laborious operation is conducted in the follow- 
ing manner. When breaking up the land in De- 
cember, the ploughmen mark every spot of wire 
grass turf by setting up small sticks, which are 
provided in great numbers for the purpose. ‘These 
marks are necessary, because when the soil is well 
turned 5 to 6 inches deep (5 preferred to a greater 
depth,) the wire grass can scarcely be seen until it 
begins to grow, which is late in the spring. In 
the latter part of winter, and whenever the earth 
is fit for the operation, men dig up the long roots 
with three-pronged hoes—such as are described 
and recommended by ‘Taylor, for digging, and 
loading with coarse manure. ‘These tools are 
made strong, and are admirably suited to taking 
up the wire grass. ‘The roots which are thus ob- 
tained in great quantities, are shaken clear of the 
soil, heaped when dry, burnt, and their ashes 
scattered on the land. At this time, they are cart- 
ed off and thrown into a small piece of adjacent 
marshy ground. The burning, or throwing away 
of so much vegetable matter, which also could not 
be entirely cleared of the rich mould in which it 
grew, seemed to be a waste of materials for manure 
not according with Mr. L.’s general practice. But 
he considers wire grass roots as but a poor litter— 
and when he formerly tried it for manure, its life 
was never entirely destroyed, before it was carried 
out to the field to increase the stock already grow- 
ing there.* Six men were engaged in this job at 
the time when these observations were made, anc 
they had still ahead of them a large portion of the 
field thickly marked by the sticks which directed 
to the concealed enemy. 

Mr. L. has his seed corn prepared in a manner 
which he finds effectual in preventing crows from 
eating it. They will make a sufficient examina- 
tion throughout the whole field, and then move off 
tosome other piace offering better fare. Thesame 
means however are not suflicient to guard against 
blackbirds. The seed is treated in the following 
manner:—T'o a convenient quantity of corn pour 
hot water, keeping the corn well stirred as long as 
the water is pouring on. The water may be al- 
most boiling without injury, if the corn is kept in 
motion. Afier standing in the water about twelve 
hours, the corn is drained by being placed in bas- 





* A farmer on hilly land can use wire grass advanta- 
seemed to lay on his numerous galls, where the soil has 
een entirely washed away. As wire grass cannot grow 
on very wetland, the roots if heaped in a wet pit surely 
would die and rot. The green roots contain much sac- 
charine matter, and are eagerly eaten by hogs, and also 
by mules when thrown into stables.” 








kets, and then spread on a table. Tar, and stur- 
geon’s oil (or train oil) are then well mixed with 
the corn, in the proportion of two pints of tar and 
one of oil to three bushels of corn. Enough quick 
lime is then added to cover the grain, and be fix- 
ed by the tar and oil: and finally one gill of pound- 
ed sulphur is well mixed with each oushel of corn. 

Wheat. The quantity of seed given is only 
three to three and a half pecks to the acre general- 
ly—and only a bushel for the best, or the stiffest 
soil. Thicker sowing considered injudicious on 
soil so light. An observer riding through the 
fields at this time, would not suspect that so small 
a quantity of seed had been given, as the growth 
looks thick enough, as well a. very luxuriant. 
Many parts of the field now appear as if the crop 
would lodge. Mr. L. supposed that some of the 
best spots will produce at the rate of thirty bush- 
els to the acre. His lodged wheat is cut with reap 
hooks. 

The land manured for corn is kept in beds 
through the cultivation, to prevent as much as 
possible exposing the manure. For the same 
reason, the wheat is afterwards sowed on the sur- 
face, and covered by small (double shovel) ploughs. 
All the other land is ploughed before sowing, with 
two horse pioughs, throwing several! corn rows in- 
to one flat bed, and the seed is then sowed and co- 
vered with harrows. The slight covering of the 
seed is not supposed at all injurious to the crop. 
The beds formed in ploughing for wheat, are not 
needed (except in a few situations) to keep the 
land dry, but are useful to directthe sowing of 
clover seed. 

Turnips and other succulent crops. Mr. Lewis 
decidedly prefers turnips to any other root crop. 
He supposed his usual product of turnips, (without 
a bad season or some other serious disaster, ) equal 
to 8U0 bushels the acre. He does not believe that 
turnips (in this country) deserve to be considered 
as an improving crop, as they are held to be in 
England: and neither does he concur in the gene- 
ral opinion entertained among us, that they are 
extremely exhausting to the soil. ‘Io support his 
defence of this plant, he showed the land now in 
wheat, which was manured by summer cowpens 
in 1831, and on!y part of which was put in turnips, 
and the whole in corn the following year. ‘lhe 
wheat on all is very fine, and perceptible better 
on the part which was not under turnips: but the 
difference is so small, as to sustain the opinion that 
the injury caused by the turnips, bears no com- 
parison tothe value gained from that crop. 

Parsnips and carrots are also madein smaller 
quantities, to furnish juicy food to milch cows, &c. 
alter turnips are unfit for use. Carrots require 
much richer land than turnips. Some rich lots of 
orchard grass, and lucerne also are kept for green 
feeding before clover is enough advanced. Noone 
of these crops except the turnips occupy any part 
of the four fields, and therefore do not affect the 


weneral rotation, nor come within the range of my 
inquiries, 


Postscript. A subsequent visit to Wyanoke 
(May the 13ih) has enabled me to supply some de- 
ficiences in the foregoing memoranda, particularly 
as to the management and uses of clover. A few 
years only have passed since the establishment of 
the fact that the profitable field culture of clover 
was possible in the tide water district of Virginia, 
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except on some soils of rare and peculiar qualities. | the use of their green food. 
Even now, it is far from being generally known | 


that calcareous manures (and nothing else without 
them) will serve to remove the genera! incapa- 
city of our lands to produce clover—and will make 
that crop safe and valuable, even on some of our 
most worthless natural soils. The methods for 
making clover hay in the northern states, and in 
England, are unsuitable for us, not only because 
of the difference of climate, but also of our cultiva- 
tion in general. When our clover is ready for 
mowing, we are pressed with the heaviest and 
most essential part of the tillage of our largest and 
most important crop—corn. On this account, it 
js not so important for us to make hay of the best 
possible quality, as to obtain the greatest value in 
quantity and quality combined, for the limited 
amount of laoor which we can then devote to that 
purpose. Jor these reasons, as well as the very 
limited extension of the clover husbandry among 
us, [ hope at least to be useful to novices in this bu- 


siness, by stating the experience and opinions of 


a farmer who has had to contend with every com- 
mon obstacle to the production of this important 
crop. 

Mr. L. saves his clover seed from the second 
growth, (after once mowing,) of the second year 
of the grass. ‘The dry heads are gathered by a 
simple utensil, the operating part of which is mere- 
ly ashort piece of plank, having the end cut into 
a comb-like form: the long slender teeth allow the 
stems to pass between, but break off and save the 
heads, which fall to pieces at the sametime. ‘The 
seed thus saved are not only cheaper, but they come 
up better than the clean seed brought for sale from 
the northern states. They are sown in February 
and the beginning of March on the wheat land.— 
No harrow or other means of covering the seed 
is considered necessary. ‘To distribute them at the 
proper rate to the acre is the only difficulty—to 
surmount which, the lengths of the wide beds are 
measured as often as necessary, to fix their extent 
nearly—and each seedsman scatters over a certain 
assigned space, the proper measure of sced. 
he leaves a remnant at any onetrial, he will know 


better how to suit his casting to the next piece of 


land. A flour barrel of seed in the chaff, pressed 
in very lightly, is equal to a gallon of clean seed, 
which is our usual allowance for an acre; but Mr. 
L. thinks that quantity too small for good sowing, 
and gives 1} gallons, or 1} barrels in the chaff, to 
the acre, 

The next year, mowing begins early in May, 
for green food for horses and mules. It is gene- 
rally thought that green clover is weakening and 
injurious to working horses and mules; and some 
of us who hold a contrary opinion, are yet com- 
pelled to yield to the prejudices of our overseers, 
that we may deprive them ol the ready excuse which 
green clover feeding would furnish them for slow 
and insufficient ploughing, or poor teams. Mr. L. 
has a day’s allowance mowed in the morning, 
Which is thrown into small heaps as soon as it is 
clearofdew. Thisisused for feeding at night and 
the next morning. ‘Two well filled horse carts are 
brought up every night and used at the two feed- 
ings. ‘The long food for mid-day is always of dry 
lodder. Corn, as usual, is given at every time of 
feeding, but less is eaten, from the greater relish.of 
the horses for the clover. So far from any injury 
being sustained, the horses seem to improve {rom 
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It should be mention- 
ed that one or two of the work horses are general- 
ly not at work, and this share o! rest they have as 
they most need it. At other times all are at work 
together. The second growth is never mowed for 
green fooc, as its salivating quality makes it al- 
ways hurtlul. 

Owing to the very succulent nature of clover, 
and the variableness of our weather, there is mach 
risk in curing clover hay. With all the care that 
can be used, the thin leaves will generally become 
crisp, and fall off in the various handlings of the 
hay, before the large sappy stalks are enough cur- 
edto stack. Ifa soaking rain or even heavy 
shower falls, the best made cocks of clover hay 
will be so penetrated with wet, as to require all the 
trouble and loss of drying. After sustaining much 
loss of labor and of crop from these causes, Mr. L. 
has adopted a method which he has found tosavea 
deal of labor, and on a general average, to furnish 
better hay. His mowing for hay goes onin any wea- 
ther, except it is raining too heavily for laborers to 
be out of the house, or unless the earth is full of wa- 
ter. ‘Three swaths are raked into one high ridge, 
immediately after mowing, if clear of dew, or as 
soon alterwards as the dew has dried off. This 
operation substitutes all the usual and various la- 
bors of opening, turning, putting into cocks, &c. 
The rows remain, taking the sun and rain, until 
the hay is cured, which may be in five or six days 
of common weather, and has been as long as ten 
inthe worst. ‘The surface is so burnt by the sun 
as to cause the row to appear to be ruined by the 
exposure; but the injury is only superficial, and 
that cover protects what is beneath. If rain comes, 
as usually happens, the whole row is made com- 
pletely wet, but it is thin enough to dry afterwards 
without mowing. When cured, it is thrown into 
small cocks, which ‘acilitates the loading of the 
wagons, and aiso serves to air the hay, and re- 
move any remaining dampness. If the weather is 
good, the hay is moved without delay to a house 
where it is packed away, or otherwise put into 
large ricks containing from 12,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 
of hay, and which are covered thickly with straw. 
If the weather is threatening. the cured hay ts put 
into small stacks until it can be put into the house. 
From the description of this mode of hay-making, 
it might well be supposed that the hay would al- 
ways be bad, and generally worth!ess as food. 
But Mr. L. has commonly made better hay in this 
manner, than when he used much more care and 
labor—and has never entirely lost any, from the 
worst of weather. ‘The weather can scarcely be 
expected to be worse for hay-making than in 1830, 
yet his clover, which passed through that trial, 
made what might be called hay of better than mid- 
dling quality.* In general, the leaves remain on 





* After hearing this statement from Mr. L.I acci- 
dentally observed his nemeranda of the circumstances 
referred to, as we were looking into his diary for some 
other facts—and, with his permission, I took the fol- 
lowing abstract, relating only to the weather and other 
circumstances connected with the hay-making. 

“© 1830—May 30.—Heavy rain, 

“June 1.—Began mowing for hay. Weather still 
very threatening, but no more time can be spared. 

**4th.—A very great fall of rain. 

‘“*5th.—The earth so saturated with water, that no 
field work (nor mowing) could be done. 

‘“‘6th.—Rain threatening through the day, and at 
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its green color. 

Though the general plan of the rotation is to 
mow the clover the year afier wheat, yet the mow- 
ing never extends over the whole field, for want of 
time and labor for so heavy a job. The balance 
of the field is grazed. 

Summer fermented manure.—Much the greater 
part of the manure is made during the colder part 
of the year, because there is neither enough litter 
left, nor enough spare labor during the warmer 
months, to profit fully by the supply of animal 
matter furnished by the stables alone. The use of 
litter on summer cow pens would be rejected, even 
if it was more abundant, as a wasteful application, 
from the certainty of great loss ftom fermentation. 
Still some loss from fermenting bulks of manure 
must necessarily be suffered. When all the fer- 
mented (or ricked) manure is carried out in April, 
the cow pen is moved to the land intended for corn 
the next year, and littered; and the catile remain 
there the short time that intervenes before the 
naked penning is begun. This litter will be too 
dry and too poor for early heaping; but when wet 
weather allows the stable dung pit to be emptied, 
its contents are carted to the cow pen, and a rick 
formed, as was belore described, by using alter- 
nately layers of the two kinds of manure. ‘This 


has not yet been done: but the pit was full of 


dung, and flooded with water from late rains. This 


is the proper state of things for the operation of 


ricking. 

The scarcity of litter in the stable during sum- 
mer, prevents the heat that would otherwise take 
place, and no inconvenience is sustained by the 
horses from that cause, between the times when 
the stables are emptied of the manure. In dry 
weather, the water in the pit settles to the bottom, 
and the upper part of the manure would suffer by 
becoming too dry. ‘To prevent this, five or six 
holes are dug through the dung to the bottom of 
the pit. In these the water collects; and every 
morning it is thrown over the top of the manure, 
which is quickly done with broad paddles. 

The heaping of the litter of the pens where 
beeves and milch cows had been kept until lately, 


was going on, which gave me an opportunity of 


witnessing the great superiority of the three- 
pronged hoes, and three-pronged forks to our com- 
mon tools, for moving coarse manure. Few, per- 
haps, would consider the use of these tools of much 
importance from any description of their advan- 


night it came so heavily, that again on the 7th no field 
work. 

*““Sth.—About 16 acres of clover have been mowed, 
and raked three rows into one—the crop a heavy one 
for our land. Such heavy rains have fallen, and have 
driven through the clover ridges, that unless we have 
clear weather from this time, I fear we shall havea 
very inditlerent crop of hay. Have been five days 
mowing. Weather now fair, and we are putting the 
hay into cocks previous to stacking. 

** 9th.—Fine day for hay-making, since the last clear- 
ing olf, but unfavorable to corn, being uncommonly 
cool. For five days past, the thermometer has been 
each morning as lew as from 52° to 54° in the shade. 

*‘11th.—Fine morning. ‘Thermometer 65°. Yester- 
day hauled to hay house 25 loads. This day we con- 
tint'e—2 more loads to the house, and 12 to the stack. 


Next day finished the stack with 7 more loads, or 19 
in all.” 





tages ; but whoeversees them used for five minutes, 
will determine never again to heap, or load with 
manure, without their aid. This manure, though 
coarse, (being principally corn-stalks) was rich 
from the fat animals kept on it, and the richness 
of their fuod, and wasquite wet. I should expect 
it to suffer from fire fanging, the effect of violent 
fermentation ; but Mr. L., entertained no such fear. 
This, and the other ricks that the stable dung will 
help to form, will be used for turnips. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Lewis’s fields are no 
where infested with blue-grass, which is the worst 
of plagues on most good loams, and especially alter 
liming. It is true that this grass thrives best on 
soils that are both moist and somewhat adhesive, 
as well as of good constitution. Jf, indeed, it ig 
the want of sufficient moisture and adhesiveness 
that prevents this grass growing on any spot here, 
the fact furnishes stronger evidence of the dryness 
and sandiness of the soil, than would be inierred 
from my descrption. Without drawing that in- 
ference, I merely state the fact. 

Partridge peas, which are so troublesome in wheat 
crops on all calcareous soils, and more so on light 
than stiff, are remarkably scarce on Wyanoke; 
but the exemption from the ill effects of this pest 
will not last long, as itis increasing fast on the 
limed parts of the land. 


CULTURE OF THE VINE. 
(From Proceedings of the New-York State Agricultural Society.) 
;Extracts from a Letter from Le Ray De Chaumont. 


\’RESSIS, NEAR VENDOME IN TOURAINE, , 
J. Buet, Ese. Dec. 16, 1832. 

Cor. Sec. of the State Agricul. Society, dibany. 

Sir,— When I resolved, last summer, to pay a 
visit to my native country, [ was much pained 
with the idea that it would deprive me for a consi- 
derable length of time of the satisfaction of uniting 
my efforts with those of such of the members of 
our State Agricultural Society as were zealous in 
promoting its success. However, I was relieved, 
when [ considered how many there were in our 
society who could render the same service: while, 
during my travels and stay on thisside of the wa- 
ter, | could make them useful by observations and 
notes collected on my route, upon whatever might 
be worth communicating ; also, by connecting our 
society with some of those in France whose object 
is somewhat similar to ours. Thealliance of such 
societies cannot but prove useful and produce im- 
provements. 

Having begun my travels rather late this year 
my information will not be as interesting as I 
could wish ; but I hope, that during the other year 
I intend to appropriate to my stayin Europe, l 
will have collected facts more worthy the atten- 
tion of oursociety. My travels have been through 
those parts of France, of the duchy of Bade and 
Switzerland, which have much analogy, in respect 
1o climate, to that of New York. 

_ Culture of the Vine. 1 will begin by the grape 
vines, 

[ am still more of opinion, since I left America, 
that serious attention should be paid to that impor- 
tantcultivation. 1am more certain of the success 
which is to attend it in the state of New York. 

I have received {rom the county of Jefferson, in- 
formation that grapes perfectly ripe have been 
picked from vines cultivated in open ground, and 
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the letter which mentioned it reached me here 
when they had not yet begun their vendages, and 
were nol expecting the grapes to bv sufliciently 
ripe for several days to come. You must consi- 
der that 1 am here in that celebrated country for 
fruits, Touraine, whieh is inthe centre of France. 
They were much more backward in those coun- 
tries | have just left and mentioned above, and in 
some parts of which wine is made in quantity. 

You know how uncommonly severe and long 
was last winter in the state of New York, and I 
must observe that in this country it was one of the 
mildest; and the spring very fine, as well as the 
summer ; this last season was, however, rather too 
dry. I was still more astonished at the compara- 
tive quickness of the growth of the vine, and the 
abundance of its production. It is so much in our 
favor, that | not only created wonder, but yet a 
sentiment bordering upon entire incredulity, when 
I mentioned the produce ofa cutting planted along 
the house of Major Brown late in 1827, and which 
had produced above one hundred fine clusters, per- 
fectly ripe in the middle of September, 1830, and 
more than three hundred the following year; at 
the same period, equally good and fine flavored ; 
a fact which has been well ascertained by the 
agricuitural society of the county, and published al- 
terwards in their transactions. 

My great objection and I must say the only one 
which I had, and even published formerly, to the 
cullivation of the vine, with a view of making 
wine, is removed by the happy result of many 
inquiries and observations I have made, in examin- 
ing attentively a method very different from the 
one which is uniformly adopted in all the vine- 
yards of the middle and northern parts of France. 
Chere nine-tenths of the work, at least, is made 
by the hand of man and part of it so painful and 
hurtful to the body, as to injure materially the 
workmen ; while in many parts of the south, and 
In some parts of Switzerland, where very good 
wines too are made, the most painful and more !a- 
borious part of the cultivation of the vine is achiev- 
ed by the work of horses and cattle. The differ- 
ence is such in favor of this country, between the 
two methods, that [ do not hesitate to say, that 
every thing considered and calculated, this last 
method, with some improvements I will snggest, 
Will not occasion you more expense than in France, 
to produce the same quantity of wine that would 
be obtained hy the other method, which would cost 
you neatly three times as much as in France. 
Phis result is not only occasioned by the difference 
of the price of labor of men in the two countries, 
Which in the preferred method is substituted for 
the greatest. part, by the work of animals, that do 
not cost more inthe state of New York than in 
France,and which can be fed cheaper; but because 
this preferred method owes principally its greater 
produce to its having a much greater proportion 
of land consecrated to the same quantity of vine- 
stalks, and thatthe land is considerably cheaper 
thanhere. Mr. Thiebault in comparing the two 
Methods to prove the immense advantage ol the 
one he recommends, does not calculate the pro- 
duce of an acre, but of the number of stalks. He 
says “that 2000 stalks trained according to this 
method, will produce nearly 26.000 gallons of 
wine ; while on the other hand, 6000 stalke trained 
la the ordinary way, produce, in common seasons, 
only = .“ to 1300 gallons, and in the very best 
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seasons only about 2600 gallons.” ‘This enormaus 


difference of thirty to one, | do not warrant, but 
only that there is a considerable one. Mr. Thie- 
bault adds, that the increase in quality is also con- 
siderable. 

Considering the comparative value of the land 
you would appropriate to the cultivation of the 
vine, with the same nature of land in Europe, and 
that there is a difference of at least nine-tenths in 
favor of the United States, [ would propose an al- 
together different and more economical method in 
the first planting of the vine. I would set tlie 
roots and wooden posts a rod apart, instead of eight 
feet, as recommended by Mr. Thiebault, leaving 
as he does, the space between for the cultivation of 
grain or other productions, as prelerred by the 
larmer. ‘The trenches, two feet broad and one {foot 
deep, should Le made with the plough and the 
scraper, which can be equally uselul and conveni- 
ent in covering the roots. Some alteration and 
economy could be made in the band labor, when 
we take into consideration that a considerable part 
of it can be done by children during the vacatione. 
on the line of that plantation | would recommend 
planting, in an eastern and western direction, a 
mulberry tree alternately with the grape-vine. 
The wooden post will for several years be the sup- 
porter of the grapevine, but it will probably be 
rotten and rendered useless when the vine will 
have sufficient strength to need no support for its 
stalk, but would require some aid to keep its lateral 
branches in the desired position, ‘The mulberry tree 
will then answer the purpose. [It must be well ta- 
ken care of at all times, and will pay not only the 
expense but yield a handsome benefit for those who 
will pursue the cultivation of silk, or who have in 
their neighborhood some one cultivating it. At all 
events, their cattle would relish that food which 
would come forthem ina very good season. The 
tree must be trimmed in such a way as to have one 
single stalk and a very small head, which when ar- 
rived at the height of about eight feet, must be re- 
gularly trimmed twice in the fine season, when its 
foliage is most suitable to the feeding of worms. In 
that way the mulberry will give no injurious shade 
either to the vine or to the grain or plants which 
are to be sown between the ranges. You will ob- 
serve that in that way of planting and cultivating 
the vine, the cattle, as [ have stated in the begin- 
ning of this article, will do the essential part of the 
work ; and that they not only afford the greatest 
help for cultivation, but yet come infor the hard- 
est share at the time of collecting the fruit. — will 
one day give more details upon what is to he done 
inthe years which will follow the planting and 
first growth; and you may rely upon my readi- 
ness to transmit to the society what further uvor- 
mation they can ask from me. 7 intend to exa- 
mine more minutely this kind ofeultivation, and as- 
certain as near as [ean the real produce. Mean- 
while, L think the society may boldly recommend 
the cultivation of the vine, chiefly inthe west and 
north of the state. ‘To support this advice [ean- 
not better conclude this article than by quoting, 
what I notice with p'easure, ina letter [ have just 
received from the respectable secretary of the 
agricultural society of Jetlerson county. Among 
the different valuable details he gives me of the 
cattle show and fair which took place the 261h Sep- 
tember last, I find the following: * A curious ex- 
hibition of the process ol silk-making was interest. 
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ing; and Dr. Guthie accompanied his specimen | lic welfare. There is -no denying, that there has 





of grapes with a letter, stating that the culture of | 


the grape was as easy and certain in this country 
as that of raising apples, or any other of the vege- 
table productions.” 

Culture of silk. The next important article 
is the culture of silk. All 1 have seen and heard 
upon that subject, since my arrival ir, Kurope, con- 
firms me in the opinion, that the United States in 


tivation of the mulberry and the culture of silk, 
than the most favored countries on this side of the 
water. The cocoons that we raised last year at 
Le Raysville, with so little trouble, and such an 
imperfect knowledge of the proper management of 
this delicate worm, have been much admired by 
those capable of judging, to whom I presented 
them for examination, and the silk thought of the 
very first quality. I have ascertained that in the 
duchy of Bade, they rear the mulberry tree in ve- 
ry indifferent soil, rather poor, and cultivate the 
silk with success. Certainly where the worms are 
educated, the season is far /rom being as favorable 
to them as itis in the north of the state of New 
York. & hope that the efforts of the society for 
encouraging the culture of silk will have been suc- 
cessiul, and [ am very anxious to see the report 
which will be made to the society on a subject o! 
such vital importance. 


ON GRAFTING THE WHITE MULBERRY. 


‘To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 

Simr—We are much disposed to think those 
things impracticable, which we have failed to per- 
form ourselves. 


A writer in the first volume of the 
American Farmer, (page 412,) who seems to be 
very intelligent, and who pronoances himself an 
adept in the arts of budding and gralting trees, 
asserts that neither walnuts or mulberries will 
take by grafting or inoculating. I know an Eng- 
lish walnut tree, now living, which was grafied 
on a black walnut stock, about four feet from the 
ground. And I have several white mulberry 
trees, which I inoculated on the common black 
mulberry, alier riding with the twig from which 
the buds were taken, as a switch, for seven or 
eight miles. Every one of the buds inseried, 
lived. 

‘The gentleman spoken of above, who says, that 
“ afier experimenting for forty years, | have never 
eucceeded in one instance,’ must have chosen im- 
proper times for his experiments, or failed in some 
other way, for which I cannot account. 

I mention the above circumstances by no means 
with a view of contradicting him, but because 
there are many gentlemen who wish to propagate 
the white mulberry ; and budding on the native 
mulberry is certainly the most expeditious mode 
wilh which Pam acquainted, 


Very respectfully, &c. A. B. C. 


BIRDS AND INSECTS. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


We have already intimated our opinion, that 
the labors of the scientific ornithologist are of far 
more practical ntility, than the casual observer 
might suppose ; and that, even in the business of 
legislation, aregard to bis researches might pre- 
vent many errors, which may much affect the pub- 





been no lack of legislation on the aubject of irra- 
tional living things ; fishes have received an undue 
share of atiention in consequence of their negative 
merit of being good to eal, while the beasts have 
been made the object of attentions of a different 
sort; the several towns being duly authorized to 
raise money to be expended as a bounty for de- 


|stroving some of the least popular of the race.— 
general are as well if not better adapted tothe cul- | 


W ithout inquiring into the propriety of this poli- 
cy here, we must affirm that the legislation on the 
subject of birds has been marked by some essen- 
tial errors, which have led to realevil. We have 
already alluded tothe Jaw of 1817, by which wood- 
cocks, snipes, larks and robins were protected at 
certain seasons of the year, while war to the knile 
was declared against crows, blackbirds, owls, 
bluejays and hawks: these last were treated asa 
sort of pirates, subject to suspension at the yard 
arm with the least possible ceremony. It so hap- 
pens that the character of these very birds has 
been singularly mistaken . for while the ordinance 
of legislation has been thus systematically level- 
led at them, they,on a principle which man would 
do extremely well to imitate, have been returning 
good for evil ; they have been diligently engaged 
in extirpating all sorts of vermin, while never 
were the veriest vermin half so ill treated by the 
human race. The crow, forexample, who is ge- 
nerally regarded asa most suspicious character, 
has had great injustice done him; in the spring, 
when the ground is moist, he lives in a state of the 
inost triumphant luxury on grubs; he eats the 
young corn it is true, but it isa necessary of life 
to which he never resorts, except when his supply 
of animal food is shortened. Alter the corn is 
tolerably grown, he bas nothing more todo with 
it: and in any stage, he destroys at least five hun- 
dred pernicious grubs and insects, for every blade 
of corn which he pillages from man. In the south- 
ern states he is regularly permitted to follow the 
ploughman, and collect the grubs from the newly 
opened furrow: his life is thus secured by the 
salest of all tenures, that of the interest of manin 
permitting him to live.* ‘There is scarcely a farm 
in England without its rookery ; the humid at- 
mosphere multiplies every species of insect, and 
these birds reward man for his forbearance by rid- 
ding him of legions of his foes. By a policy like 
that which dictated the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, they have occasionally been ex posed to the 
mischievous propensities of unruly boys, who, as 
lar as ulility is concerned, are not to be compared 
with crows, but the error of this step soon became 
obvious, and they are now received with a univer- 
sal welcome. The hawk enjoys a doubtful repu- 
tition in the hen roost ; he sometimes destroys the 
chickens, but with the consistency of man, does 
not like to see his infirmities copied by another; 
and by way of compensation demolishes the fox, 
which eats twenty ckickens where he eats one ; 80 
that it is hardly the part of wisdom to seta price up- 
on his head, while the fox, a hardened knave, is not 
honored with a penal statute. Glow the owl came 
to be included in this black list, itis in vain to 
conjecture ; he is a grave, reflecting bird, who has 





—! 


* This is a mistake as to Virginia, where we havea 
law authorizing the county courts to give rewards for 
crow-scalps. The best recommendation of this law is 
that it is nearly a dead letter.—[ Ed. Far. Reg. 
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nothing to do with man, except to benefit him by 
eating weasels, foxes, racoons, rats and mice, a sin 
for which most housekeepers will readily forgive 
him. 

In some parts of Europe, he is kept in families 
like the cat, whom he equals in patience, and sur- 
passes in alertness; hour alter hour he may be 
seen watching for his prey, with the air all the 
while of being completely absorbed in some ma- 
thematical problem. Another of these birds, the 
blackbird, is the avowed enemy of grubs, like the 
crow ; in the middle states, the farmer knows the 
value of his company to pluck them from the fur- 
row; while other less pains-taking birds collect 
the vermin from the surface, his investigations are 
more profound, and he digs to the depth of several 
inches in order to discover them. When the 
insects are no longer found, he eats the corn, as 
well he may, but even then he asks but a moderate 
compensation for his former services; five hun- 
dred blackbirds do less injury to the corn than a 
single squirrel. 
persecuted birds is the bluejay ; whoever watches 
him in the garden will see him descend incessantly 
from the branches, pouncing every time upon the 
grub, his enemy and ours. ‘These are facts which 
are derived from the researches of the ornitholo- 
gists: and they certainly show, that a knowledge 
of the character and habits of birds may be of con- 
sequence in legislation, if it should do no more 
than to give protection to the innocent. 

We have already seen that the act to which we 
have referred, protects some birds certain seasons 
of the year; among others, the robin, who lives 
on insects and worms, and has no taste for vegeta- 
ble diet ; and the lark, who is extremely useful in 
his way ; the only wonder is that it should have 
been thought expedient to allow them to be shot 
in any season. ‘The quail, anuther of the privileged 
class, has no title to be named in company with 
the others ; in the planting time, he makes more ha- 
voc than a regiment of crows, without atoning for 
his misdeeds, by demolishing a single grub. Nor 
is the partridge a much more scrupulous respecier 
of the rights of property ; though, as he lives in 
comparative retirement, he succeeds in preserving 
a better name for honesty. 

There are some other of our most familiar birds, 
of which a word may here be said. Every body 
has observed the little goldfinch on the thistle by 
the wayside, and wondered perhaps, that his taste 
should lead him to so thorny a luxury ; but he is 
all the while engaged in devouring the seed, which, 
but for him, would overrun the grounds of every 
farmer. Even the bob’o’link, a most conceited 
coxcomb, who steals with all imaginable grace, 
though we are bound to say that he is much more 
altentive to our southern neighbors in this particu- 
lar, than to us, destroys millions of the insects 
Which annoy the farmer most. All the little birds, 
in fact, which are to be seen about the blosson)s of 
the trees, are doing us the same service, in their 
own way. Perhaps there is no bird which is con- 
sidered more decidedly wanting in principle, than 
the woodpecker ; and certainly, so far as man is 
concerned, there is none more conscientious. So 
long as a dead tree can be found fur his nest, he 
will not trouble himself to bore into a living one; 
Whatever wounds he makes upon the living, are 
considered by foreign gardeners as an advantage 
to the tree. 





The last upon the catalogue of 








The sound tree is not his object: he | 





is in pursuit of insects and their larvee. In South 
Carolina and Georgia, forests to a vast extent have 
been destroyed by an insect, which would seem as 
capable of lifting a tree as of destroying it; the 
people were alarmed by the visitation, and saga- 
ciously laid the mischief to the door of the wood- 
pecker, until they found that they had confounded 
the bailiff with the thief. : ° ‘ 

The injury arising from the loss of a single crop 
is hardly to be estimaetd. ‘The experience which 
is taught us by our own misfortune is very dearly 
bought ; and we think that if we can derive it 
frem others—if; for example, we can learn from 
the ornithologist, the means of preventing such 
injury, as in many instances we may, the dictates 
of economy combine with those of taste, and warn 
us not to neglect the result of his researches. 


OXALIS CRENATA, A RIVAL TO THE POTATO. 


This plant has been recently introduced into this 
country from Chili; and it is wot improbable that 
it may shortly command the attention of the agri- 
culturist as a rival to the common potato. In April 
last, a small tuber of the root was planted by Mrs. 
Hirst, of great Ropers, Warley, Suffolk, and the 
roots were taken out of the ground on the filth of 
this month. <As the habits of the plant were very 
little known, this lady placed the tuber first in a 
small pot, and alierwards in the open ground of the 
garden. It appears, however, that this precaution 
Was unnecessary, as the herbage grew very vigor- 
ously, and the leaves remained,and were but slight- 
ly injured by the frost, until the roots were examin- 
ed. Although the tuber planted did not weigh half 
an ounce, the produce weighed upwards of 4 Ibs. 
Besides the family at Sopers, several other botanists 
had visited and watched the progress of this oxalis; 
and when a few of the tubers were boiled, all the 
party admitted, that, as much as they resembled 
the potato, their favor was decidedly superior.— 
This result is very promising ; and when it is re- 
collected that our common potato, (solanum tube- 
rosum,) also from South America, was confined 
to gardens more than a century, its tubers being 
smali and watery, we may reasonably expect that 
cultivation ean do much for the new plant. ‘The 
stems were numerous, large, and diffuse ; the flow- 
ers, which appeared in August, yellow and slightly 
notched; hence the epithet crenata. At present, 
the tubers somewhat resemble small kidney pota- 
toes, inclining, however, to grow in an aggregate 
form.—[London Paper. 


ON THE VALUE OF BURNT CLAY AS MANURE. 


From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 


Si1r—I am much concerned to see the ashes of 
afriend of mine, lately the cause of considerable 
speculation and interest, now suflered to repose in 
utter neglect, and going, as it would seem, rapidly 
to oblivion. Ido not mean the ashes of Platott, 
or of Barclay de Tolly, or of any other of the illus- 
trious men who have figured in the world, but 
merely those of inanimate clay, conceived at one 
time well adapted to assist in raising food for war- 
riors, and all the less distinguished inhabitants of 
the earth. 

Seriously, sir, | do think that this manure, clay 
ashes. has fallen into unreasonable neglect. Pruba- 
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bly those who first manufactured, and used it ih 
Scotland, did too much blazon it forth, and rate too 
highly the benefits to be derived from the use of 
it—thus creating in men’s minds expectations that 
could not be realized, the disappointment of which 
might cause them to abandon it in disgust, ne- 
glecting the comparatively humble advantages 
which it really may, and, I believe, does possess. 

As a ground for the favorable opinion expressed 
of this agricultural auxiliary, E shall, with your 
leave, state here my experience respecting it. 

In the winter 1814-15, notices of the practice 
were given to the public by a Mr. Craig 
I recollect aright, by other gentlemen of Gallo- 
way, which excited a good deal the curiosity and 
interest of agriculturists in this quarter. I for one 
felt so much, as made me as soon as possible take 
a journey to head quarters, that | might see and 
hear all particulars concerning it. 

The process of burning, I could not at that time 
of the season see. The effect of the ashes was 
visible in some very fine fields of turnips near 
Kirkcudbright, and more particularly at Mr. 
Craig’s at Cally, where | saw a fine crop of ruta 
haga that had been produced by them; and this 
excellent vegetable, every one knows, requires an 
abundant allowance of dung, and that of good qua- 
lily, to make it arrive at any tolerable perfection. 

| came home, determined to set to barning as 
eoon as the weather would admit. As the opera- 
tion was imported from Ireland, T naturally in- 
quired among laborers, natives of that country, 
(and of whom we have abundant store, ) for a per- 
eon skilled enough to undertake the job. ‘There 
was not one of these worthies to whom I spoke but 


professed thoroughly to understand the whole pro- 


cess, [ engaged seme of them; but their per- 
lormances, as may have sometimes happened with 
gentlemen in a higher sphere, by no means ac- 
corded with their promises:—they were dismissed, 
New hands came, who knew it better than their 
predecessors ;—they in their turn found it neces- 
sary to walk off. In short, there was nothing but 
blundering the whole season. However, in the 
end of June, and by dint of fuel, | had got seventy 
or eighty single horse-cart loads, at an expense 
probably of half a crown for every cart. These 
were applied to part ofa turnip field, left purposely, 
at the rate of filly-five to sixty cart loads per acre. 
The turnips were sown on the 6th of July, and 
proved by no means a heavy crop; nor was it to 
be expected they would. 
was sowed with barley ;—that part on which the 
ashes were laid proved fully equal to the rest of the 
field, which had been dunged rather heavily. I 
could observe no difference of the hay crop in 
1817; and this year, the appearance of the whole 
field in pasture is exactly similar. 

In spring 1816 I was lucky enough to get a la- 
horer who really understood what he professed to 
do. He burned for me, during the summer, 500 
or 600 cart loads, but too late to be used for tur- 
nips. Some of these ashes, in the end of the year, 
were epread on a field of natural bog meadow. I 
dare say sixty cart loads at least.were applied to 
an acre; but [ cannot speak very precisely to that 
point:—whatever was the quantity, the change 
effected on the meadow was most gratilying. In- 
stead of the ghost of'a crop of hard coarse grasses, 
which was formerly reaped, I had, in 1817, a luxu- 
riantly abundant crop, consisting of holcus lanatus 


; and, I 
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In 1816 the whole field | 





(provincially Yorkshire fog,) and of all the finer 
meadow plants. Ina word, I had more than three 
limes the quantity, and the quality entirely altered 
for the better. 

I had more land in bare fallow in 1816 than I 
had dung for; and when that was finished, I be- 
iook myself’ to clay ashes for the remainder of the 
break. The whole was in oats last year ; and the 
division manured with ashes certainly proved not 
iuferior to the other parts of the field. It is now 
in pasture, and no distinction descernible :—the 
quality of the soil is pertecily alike. 

I prepared a considerable quantity of ashes early 
last summer—they were mostly app!ied to turnips ; 
and truth obliges me to say, that they produced a 
much better crop than dung on the same field and 
soil. f am certain 1 do not overrate the superi- 
ority at 30 percent. The field is wholly in bar- 
ley this year, but in that crop [ cannot distinguish 
the least shade of difference. 

If you think that I have not already intruded too 
much upon your room, I shall now, in a few sen- 
tences, acquaint you with my modus operandi, or 
manner of converting the raw material into the 
uselul article. 

A considerable proportion of the farm which I 
possess, is, from its elevated situation, and the bad- 
ness of the land, not fitted to be profitably culti- 
vated; and it is therefore occupied entirely by 
sheep. ‘The rough and coarse boggy part of it is 
the place whence the ashes are procured. The 
soil a stiff clay incumbent on a stiffer ull. This, 
alter being properly marked out, is cut by the 
spade intu slices of about a foot in length, eight or 
nine inches in depth, and three inches in thickness. 
‘These pieces are then set up by tue hand, and al- 
lowed to stand to dry for a week or longer, ac- 
cording to the weather. When in tolerable order, 
they are burnt in kilns, formed in the manner 
which has already been too ofien described to 
need repetition here. The earth, thus prepared, 
consumes incomparably quicker than that burnt 
without any previous process. I have now given 
up the use of the subsoil, as I think it cannot af- 
ford ashes of equal fertility with the surface earth. 
The land used of the nature I have described, is 
only injured for a year or two, as it soon regains a 
sward, when sown with rye-grass seeds, and co- 
vered with afewof theashes. Indeed, itis rather 
improved than deteriorated by the operation. An 
esential part of the business yet remains--the ex- 
pense ; and on that head I can speak positively. 
The ashes have never yet (the first year excepted) 
cost me more than 6d. each single-horse cart load ; 
generally they amount to 4d.; and this season | am 
certain they will not exceed threepence. 

[ hope I have now satisfied you that I at least 
have reason to think well of these respectable 
ashes ; and shall only add, that | would be much 
pleased if any of your correspondents or readers 
would take the trouble of giving us the result of 
their experience on this subject. Iam, sir, &c. 

Annondale, 13th July. J. H. 8. 


ON POWDERED OYSTER SHELLS AS A MA- 
NURE 
From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 
Srr—An important discovery has recently been 


made in the preparation of oyster shells as a ma- 
nure, the particulars of which, from respectable 
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authority, [ enclose, to be inserted in ‘* The F'arm- 
ers’ Magazine.” It is an article that has hither- 
to been much neglected in Scotland—though it 
would seem well entitled to attention. ‘The pro- 
priety of applying this manure depends much upon 
the different effects of mild and of caustic lime. 
It is well known that mild lime may be safely ap- 
plied in cases where the land has been exhausted 
by the use of caustic lime ; for instance, the scrap- 
ings of roads, made of limestone, though the caus- 
tic lime from that very stone would be injurious. 
Mild lime has been advantageously used, mixed 
with dung for potatoes, and, instead of reudering 
them scahby, improves the crop. Mild lime may 
likewise be used in compost with dunghills ; and 
it does not, in that state, injure the dung, as caus- 
tic lime would do. Pounded oyster shells, con- 
sisting entirely of calcareous matter, would evi- 
dently be more useful than scrapings of roads or 
pounded limestone ; more especially as, with the 
shells, there may be a small mixture of saline par- 
ticles, or of animal matter. 

I hope that some spirited agriculturists will be 
induced, from these hints, to try some experiments 
with »owdered oyster or othershells ; and to com- 
municate the result to the public, in your valuable 
repository. Tam, &c. JOHN SINCLAIR. 

Ormly Lodge, Ham Common, 

Surry, 24th Sept., 1818. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Blaikie, of Holkham, to Sir John 
Sinclair, dated 18th September, 1818, 


Oyster shells, pounded or bruised, (without 
having been burned,) were first used upon Mr. 
Coke’s farm, as a manure, in the year 1816. In 
the summer of that year, the experiment was tried 
upon a hungry, light, sandy soil, which had been 
cleaned for turnips. ‘The oyster-shell dust, or pow- 
der, was drilled in the usual way, upon twenty- 
seven inch ridges, at the rate of forty bushels per 
acre, (without any other manure) was slightly 
covered with earth, and the turnip-seed sown upon 
it. Another part of the same field, quality of land 
equal, was manured with farm-yard dung at the 
rate of eight tons per acre, put into the same sized 
ridges, and sown with turnips-seed as before de- 
scribed, (no other manure having been applied.) 
The turnips proved a good crop on both pieces ; 
nor was there any perceptible difference in the 
bulk, (but the produce was not weighed.) The 
lurnips were all eaten upon the ground by sheep; 
and the succeeding crop (barley) was good on 
both, and apparently equai ; but the produce was 
not thrashed separate. ‘The seeds, or layer, (crop 
of clover,) in the present season (an. 1818) is a 
yood plant, and appears equally so. It is eaten by 
sheep. 

In this experiment, so far as it goes, it appears 
that forty bushels of oyster-shell powder is equal 
In virtue as a manure, to eight tons of farm-yard 
dung, at least for the purpose to which it was ap- 
plied. 

In the autumn of 1816, pounded oyster shells 
Were tried as a manure lor wheat, in competition 
With rape-cake powdered. ‘The experiment was 
upon a one year’s clover layer, the wheat sown 
after one ploughing—the soil a kind, light, gravel- 
ly loam. Oyster shell powder, at the rate of 4 cwt. 
per acre, was drilled with the wheat seed on one 
part of the field, and, on another part, (of the same 
quality) rape-cake dust was drilled with the wheat 
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at the same rate per acre as the shell powder: no 
other manure was applied to either part. The crop 
of wheat was good, nor was there any perceptible 
difference upon the ground ; but the produce was 
not thrashed separate. A similar experiment was 
tried upon the same wheat field, the manure ap- 
The operation as follows. The 
wheat seed was sown, without any manure, in the 
autumn of 1816; and in the spring of 1817, rape- 
cake dust, at the rateof 4+ ewt. per acre, was 
drilled between the rows of wheat ; at same time, 
an equal weight of shell-powder was applied in like 
manner to another part ol the field. ‘The result of 
this was similar to the autumn experiment, viz. 
there did not appear to be any difference in the 
crop produced upon the shell-manure from that 
on the rape-cake. 

The field on which these experiments were 
tried, is now in turnips; a good crop, and exhibits 
no difference where the manure, as before stated, 
had been applied for the wheat crop. 

These experiments are satisfactory, so far as 
they go, but certainly not conclusive ; because the 
powder was, in no one instance, either weighed or 
measured; this I very much regret. But it ap- 
pears to be almost impossible to conduct such ex- 
periments with a requisite degree of accuracy, 
upon a farm establishment of such magnitude as 
that of Mr. Coke at this place. for, during the 
hurry and bustle incident to collecting the harvest, 
the farm-manager has so many important concerns 
to attend to, that he cannot devote any portion of 
his time to superintending experimental objects ; 
and were he to depute the management of such 
concerns to the laborers, it is not to be expected 
that they would pay the attention requisite. 

| believe Mr. Coke intends to continue the ex- 
periments on oyster shell manure, and to extend it 
to top-dressing for young clovers, permanent pas- 
ture, &c. &c. 

The oyster shells are here broken to pieces by 
passing them through the oil-cake crusher ; or are 
bruised by repeatedly drawing a heavy iron roller 
over them, when spread upona stone, or hard 
burned brick-on-edge floor. 

I give it as an opinion, that oyster-shell manure 
is likely to answer for gardens. particularly to rake 
in with onions, and other small seeds. I[ also think 
it may prove beneficial as a top-dressing for grass 
plants, to destroy moss, and prevent worms from 
casting. If these ideas are well founded, there 
will be no difficulty in disposing of any quantity of 
this manure amongst the gardeners, and the citi- 
zens for their grass-plats in the vicinity of London. 





ON MANGEL WURTZEL. 
To the Editorof the (London) Farmer’s Journal. 


Surry, June 2, 1823. 
Sir—Seeing two papers on mangel wurtzel, 
which is an excellent thing in its proper purposes 
(but totally incapable of fatting any animal) if you 
want to fat any stock, you must cultivate the su- 
gar beet, for that variety only will produce the de- 
sired effect, 1 beg ieave to mention a practice of 
my own, which the severity of the last winter euf- 
ficiently puts to the test. Your correspondent, 
Mr. John Hall, says much in favor of housing, 
which is attended with an enormous expense, es- 

pecially if the crop be at a distance from home. 





Having !ast year raised eight acres of drilled 
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mangel wurtzel, on a down of deep mellow sand 
over chalk, two mi'es anda half from my home- 
stall, in November T caused the roots to be drawn 
from the drills, and J made a three-bout ploughing, 
turning the furrow outwards from the middlemost 
drill. I wenttwice in every furrow, to throw as 
much earth outwards as [ could, and when § came 
to the middle furrow, [ caused the plough to go 
three bouts in it, and thereby excavated a broad 
double furrow about thirteen or fourteen inches in 
depth. JT then caused all the roots that stood with- 
in arod in some instances, and in others within 
two, and in others within three rods of the furrow, 
according to the thickness of the crop, which had 
partially failed through drought, to be drawn by 
hand, and theearth to be loosely shaken from 
their roots, the leaves to be pulled (not cut) off, 
by a man seizing nearly half the leavesin one 
hand, and halfin the other, and pulling them con- 
trary ways, so that the centre of the crown was 
left uninjured. I caused the roots to be then 
thrown over by hand into the deep furrow, as ma- 
ny as were within distance to be thrown, and 
those that were more remote, I caused to Ke car- 
ried thither in baskets and aprons. I then caused 
a person to go along the line, placing evenly in 
the furrow such roots as had not been thrown ex- 
actly into it, and reducing to a more horizontal 
position those roots which had fallen in. IT then 
ploughed back the three bouts upon the roots, go- 
ing as deep, and throwing up as much soil as my 
plough, with astrone two-horse team, ina finely 
nulverized soil, could carry. And after this I ap- 
plied a very cheap and simple tool, consisting of 
three boards of equal length, about a foo' wide and 
three feet long, forming an equilateral triangle, 


with two old plough handles fixed on each side of 


the apex or point, to drive it by; and having a 
board at the base a little inclined to the horizon, 
the most projecting edge being downwards, so as 
toplough up, or scrape up the mould before it. 
Near the two ends of this front board, were fixed 
two staples, to which T hung the hooks of my chain 
traces, and so drew the machine forward with a 
horse. ‘The use for which I constructed it, was, 
to coverin the dung in my drillsfor turnips and 
mangel wurtzel, which end it answered excellent- 
ly ; but, on this occasion, I applied it first to one 
side of the ridge in which I had buried my man- 
gel wurtzel, taking care to keep the side of it 
which was over the centre of the roots elevated 
as muchas I could, and depressing the outer side 
of it with all my strength. The effect was, that 
by driving the horse forward on one side of the 


ridge, and back on the other side of the ridge, I | 
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on it, and the lambs also did well. (They had 
hay with it.) If I had carted that crop home, I 
could not have brought home in each cart three 
loads a-day; and all my teams would not have 
brought it home in six weeks, omitting all other 
work. I know not whether I imitated the 
thought from the Norfolk mode of burying turnips, 
or where I got it; but sure I am, that it is cheap, 
and answers well. A cleverer ploughman than I 
am, could perhaps spare part of the labor. T only 
mention, that my plan, inartificial as it might be, 
pertectly succeeded. 
1 am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
A SURRY FARMER. 


{t= To the assertion here made that mangel wurt- 
zel will not fatten stock, another correspondent (Tho- 
mas Herod,) makes the following reply : 


“Your Surry correspondent, in a recent letterin 
your Journal, is very much mistaken respecting 
the fattening qualities of the mangel wurtzel. I 
heard a respectable grazier state, in a public mar. 
ket, that he made a quantity of beasts fat this last 
spring with these roots in the shortest time he ever 
saw any fatted before with any thing. I have 
some friends who have regularly fatted beasts for 
the London market several years, who all concur 
in the same opinion. I feed my cows, horses, and 
pigs with them, and find them very nutritious. 

Iam, sir, your’s respectfully, 
THOS. HEROD.” 


WORMS AND ROOKS. 


To the Editors of the (London) Farmers’ Journal. 


May 28, 1823. 

S1rn—Having been a considerable sufferer from 
the’ wire-worm, I wish to say a few words about 
what I considerto be the principal cause—lst. 
Sowing down with rye-grass to lay two or three 
years—2d. Alter ploughing it up in the winter, 
using the scarifier during the summer instead of 
the plough, so that the moist earth a few inches 
down in which the worms lay was not turned up 
to the surface, that the birds and rooks might de- 
vour them. 

Many atime do I remember seeing the rooks 
sail over the farm in immense numbers of a morn- 
ing, and some of them would alight and look on 
us, but not stop, because there was no job for them. 
What an immense number of those little reptiles 
would these rooks have devoured if the plough 
had brought them up to view, and though small, 
they would have been as perceptible as the large 
common worm, because of their motion. I[ have 


brought the soil to the shape of the roof ofa house, | 
perfectly smooth and regularly bevilled. The | 
first hard storm that fell, beat the sand toa close | 


seen farmers alarmed if a number of rooks alight 
on the land at oat or barley sowing, and send them 
off as quick as they can; and I have done so my- 


consistence ; and from that time forth, it shot off 
nearly all the rain. ‘The frost did not in the least 
degree injure the roots. 
in 20 yards, when I came to open the drills 


sell when I was younger, and even taken out the 


‘gun for that purpose ; whereas [ ought rather to 
I had not an injured root | have invited them as my best friends ; and as for 
: and | the seed, they wanted no dry corn, as long as they 


the loss of those fewT cannot impute to frost, but ‘could find worms. !do not know, sir, what el- 


to accidental bruises: the only drill injured, was 
one in which | imprudently persisted to put in 


and cover up the roots, during a very hard pelting | 
shower; and of this ridge a great proportion was | 


rotten. Late the whole crop with great profit, 
with ewes and lambs, in the month of March. It 
is an excellent food for the ewes, they were parti- 
cularly fond of it, and they all did kindly and well 





fect salt or soot in large quantities might have, 
but I despair of any benefit from small ones. f 
should be obliged to any of your correspondents 
for information, 

In such parts of the country that those large 
flights of rooks go over every morn and return at 
eve, if the land suspected of wire-worms were 
ploughed in small furrows late in the autumn oF 
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early in the spring, after or before the general 
ploughing is done or begun, so that the rooks 
were in want of a job, they would come down in 
great numbers wherever they saw the land fresh 
turned up, and would do a very great service. 

li the lands were short, the plough should do 
two lands at once, about on one, then the other, 
to give the rooks time. Some of your readers, 
sir, would laugh at this; but I am a very great 
friend to rooks, and would rather have a rookery 
near my farm than a preserve full of game, anc 
myself the only lawful sportsman thereon; for 
though they are destructive at times, where the 


farmer is not acquainted with the best method of 


sending them ‘over the hills and far away,” yet 
they do invaluable service where insects abound. 





METHOD OF ATTRACTING RATS AND MICE. 


From the Edinburgh Farmer’s Magazine. 


Mr. Broan, a farmer at Thruxton in Here- 
fordshire, has at last published his method of de- 
stroying rats and mice; and, as we understand that 
he has received a public reward for the discovery, 
there is every reason to suppose that the means he 
has adopted are effectual. We therefore propose 
giving an abstract of the plan he has recommend- 
ed, as any mode of destroying such pernicious 
vermin cannot be too generally made known. 

The first object to be attended to is the trap, 
which differs but little from the common box- 
trap. The size most approved of by Mr. Broad is 
two feet long, eight inches wide, and nine inches 
deep, inside measure. If it be either longer or 
more narrow, the rats will not enter it so freely; 
and if it be shorter, the danger of their escape al- 
ter having entered, and of being struck by the fall- 
ing doors, may be increased. In each door there 
is a grate, made of iron wire; for the old rats 
would soon destroy either brass or copper. This 
grate should be four inches wide; it is intended to 
attract the rats when taken to the light, and to 
prevent their injuring other parts of the trap with 
their teeth. The bridge upon which the rats 
tread, to occasion the falling of the doors, should 
be made of tin, ‘or very thin iron plate, about six 
inches wide, and four broad, so as to extend nearly 
across the inside of the trap. And the neck of the 


bridge should be made of a light slender bar of 


iron, about two and a half inches long, so as to ex- 
tend about two-thirds of an inch beyond the ex- 
ternal surface of the side of the trap, for the pur- 
pose of setting it. A thin plate of iron or tin 
should be nailed upon the inside of the aperture 
through which the neck of the bridge passes, 
otherwise the rats will soon spoil the trap by en- 
larging that passage. The end of' the bridge op- 


posite to the neck must be suspended about half 


an inch from the bottom or floor of the trap, by a 
single loop of iron wire attached to a hook fixed 
in the side of the trap ; by which means the bridge 
being very loosely suspended, will move with the 
slightest pressure upon either side of’ it, and the 
trap will be made to strike by the weight of a 
sma!l mouse. . 

The trap should be made of elm, birch, or pop- 
lar boards, which are without scent. The wood 
should be well seasoned, otherwise the boards will 
be subject to warp, and the doors, in consequence, 
Wil not fall perlectly. 
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As soon as the traps are prepared, the most pro- 
per and convenient places for setting them must 
be sought. ‘These are either close to their holes, 
where every animal is less timid, or where they 
are knowu to come regularly for their food. Where 
a number o! convenient and proper places for set- 
ting the traps can be had, it is advisable to seta 
considerable number of engines to work at once, 
so that much destruction may be made in a short 
time; for though, wherever proper attention is 
paid, every rat will be taken, still, when their 
number is jor a long time slowly diminishing, the 
survivors grow suspicious; and it will sometimes 
require, in taking a hundred rats, more trouble to 
destroy the last five than the preceding ninety- 
five. Few situations, however, require more than 
half'a dozen of traps. 

The materials (or attracting rats are Ist. the oil 
of carraways ; and 2d. good pale malt, ground for 
brewing, and not discolored in the drying. 

The proportion of the oil of carraways to the 
malt appears to be about 1 to 9000. 

Much care must be taken in preparing and set- 
ting the traps; and the most tnfling deviation 
from the following instructions, will often destroy 
all chance of success. Be provided with as many 
ordinary trusses of sweet clean straw as you have 
traps, and take from each truss a small bundle, 
about as much, when compressed in the hand, as 
will be aninch in diameter. ‘Then take a small 
vial bottle, the neck of which is about one-third of 
an inch wide, and which contains half an ounce of 
oil of carraways; invert the bottle upon the palm 
of your hand, and then return it to its former po- 
sition, letting no more of its contents escape than 
that which has adhered to the hand, whilst the bot- 
tle has been inverted. Rubyour hands then well 
together, and draw the straw through them, bend- 
ing it so as to render it soft and flexible. Let it 
then be placed lengthways inthe trap and laid 
smoothly and evenly to cover the bridge, and 
every part of the floor of the trap, regularly.— 
Then take five half-pints of the malt; place it in a 
large basin ; invert the vial of the oil of carraways 
upon the palm of the hand, and take from it the 
quantity which adheres as already directed ; rub 
the hands together so as to spread the oil of carra- 
ways regularly over them ; then take up succes- 
sive portions of the malt in each hand, and subse- 
quently, with both hands, rubbing it between 
them,-that every part of it may be equally scent- 
ed. Much accuracy is here necessary ; for if the 
quantity of the oil of carraways be too great, the 
rats will not touch the malt ull the scent is partly 
gone off. 

Let about halfa pint of the malt be thrown into 
each trap, by the hand of the person who has pre- 
pared it, scattering it rather regularly over every 
part of the floor. Place the traps then in the situa- 
tion where they are to remain, and secure the doors 
from falling, by placing the pin just at the height 
they are to stand, when the traps are set. Divide 
each truss of straw into half a dozen parcels, and 
put a band around each; place two or three of these 
at each end of every trap, and sprinkle a few loose 
straws over each, so as i some degree to conceal 
the traps from the eyes of the rats. If the room 
contain any furniture, or trunk of any kind, let 
ihe traps be set behind it, if it stand near the holes 
by which the rats enter; or move the furniture, 
that it may partially conceal the traps; not so 
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much, however, but that the person who attends 
to them may be able to see whether they have 
struck Gr not, without approaching very close to 
them. ' The morning is the most eligible time for 
this part of the process: and whenever the doors 
of the rooms in which the traps are set, can with 
convenience be kept locked, it should be done. 

The following morning the traps may be looked 
at; and il the rats be in any degree numerous, the 
whole of the malt will generally be eaten, and the 
scented straw entirely taken away. ‘These must 
be then prepared as before, and replaced according 
to the preceding directions, and the traps and trus- 
ses of straw must be left as exactly as_ possible in 
the order they were at first; for the rats are sus- 
picious of the least innovation. 

The floor of the traps must be kept constantly 
covereil with a proper quantity of scented straw ; 
for although the chief attraction to the rats ap- 
pears to be the combination of the scent and taste 
of the oil of carraways with those of the malt ; 
still they appear to be very highly gratified by the 
perfumed straw, and where they can be watched, 
they wil be seen to move about it with much ap- 
parent pleasure. 

Alter three portions of the prepared malt, which 
have been put into the traps, have been eaten in 
as many successive days, the rats will have ac- 
quired sufficient confidence to enter the traps 
without distrust, and catching them may then 
commence ; but then the traps must be previously 
baited again, and the straw, if wanted, be renewed; 
and every thing must be made to appear, as near- 
ly as possible, in the situation it was, before the 
trans were set. In baiting them, the hand of the 
person who has been preparing the malt, and which 
will, of course, be strongly scented, must alone be 
introduced into the traps. 

The morning is generally the best time to com- 
mence catching, as the rats may be most conve- 
niently taken out during the day ; but if they have 
been harassed, and are in consequence shy, few, or 
perhaps none, will enter the traps till the approach 
of night. Where they are not accustomed to 
much noise of any kind, they are alarmed by it; 
but in great towns, where they are accustomed to 
noise of every kind, they are quite regardless of it. 

To take the rats from the traps, a long and ra- 
ther a slender bag, made of some thin material, 
which will admit a moderate quantity of light, 
must be provided ; and into this the rats will be 
easily driven from the traps by introducing a slen- 
der stick through the wire grate at one end of the 
trap, and raising the door at the other end to which 
the bag is applied. During this, or any other ope- 
ration, the hand must not, on any account, be in- 
troduced into the traps, unless it be previously 
scented ; else no further success must be expected: 
even the part of the little stick which is introduced 
through the grate of the door, ought never to be 
touched with an unprepared hand. 

Particular care must be taken not to hurt the 
rate in taking them from the traps ; for their cries 
never fail to excite terror and mistrust to all in the 
vicinity, and will generally prevent any more be- 
ing taken within the sueceeding twenty-four hours: 
it will therefore be proper to take the rats to some 
distance to destroy them. 
precaution shouid also be used not to suffer a rat 
to escape after being taken, for anima's have ge- 


The greatest degree of 
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danger to each other, though they do not seem at 
all capable of informing each other of the form or 
nature of the eneiny, or the sort of danger, appre- 
hended. 

The traps will require to have a small quantity 
of prepared malt thrown into them each day, and it 
will be necessary to renew the scented straw once 
in five or six days. It is always advantageous to 
take out the rats as soon as possible alter the traps 
have struck ; and therefore when the rats are nu- 
merous, and have entered the traps freely, it will 
not be eligible to let them remain set, when they 
are leli for the night ; because few rats only can be 
taken by the traps during the night, when they are 
not attended, and the remainder come more boldly 
into the traps the next day, if they have had full 
liberty to enter the traps during the preceding 
night with impunity, than if, during the same pe- 
riod, they have seen one of their companions la- 
boring in vain to break through the bars of his 
prison. But when the number remaining is small, 
and the destruction of a few rats comparatively im- 
portant, the traps may remain set during the night; 
and it will not unfrequently happen that a rat, 
having been struck by the falling doors, or other- 
wise rendered suspicious, will not approach the 
trap till late in the night, when all is quiet. 

If there be any cats about the house, or buildings, 
where it is proposed to take the rats by the pre- 
ceding means, those should be previously confined, 
or taken away; for they will otherwise ofien ap- 
pnoach, and sometimes enter, the traps ; and when 
one is taken, it communicates a scent to the trap, 
which will render it wholly useless, till it has been 
exposed some time to the air, and rescented. 
Dogs should also be prevented from approaching 
ihe traps; and no person, except those employed 
previously in baiting and setting them, should be 
permitted to touch them; for animals of many 
kinds probably distinguish individuals of the hu- 
man species, from each other, by their scent and 
emell; and the rats, afier part of their number 
have disappeared, will sometimes take alarm ata 
stranger ; and it will on this and other accounts be 
desirable to select such places for the traps, where- 
ever that is practicable, as can be secured by 
locks. 

For the destruction of mice, the following mea- 
sures are recommended. 

The trap to be used for that purpose, is similar 
in construction to those recommended for rats, but 
much smaller, being only 74 inches Jong, 3} in- 
ches wide, and 34 inches high, inside measure. A 
dozen of these traps, if constantly set, and proper- 
ly attended to, will be found fully adequate to 
keep a very extensive house and granaries wholly 
free from mice, and to diminieh greatly their num- 
bers in the barns of the farmer. For the latter 
purpose, however, traps capable of taking many 
at once, or of perpetually acting, might probably 
be invented, and employed with much advantage, 
lor the mouse which frequents the barn is a very 
simple animal, and is very powerfully attracted 
by the ingredients, which will be recommended. 
As a bait for this andthe long-tailed field mouse, 
take about half an ounce of rich cheese, toast !t 
moderately without burning it, and then put upon 
it, with aslender feather, or the point of the fin- 
ger, a very small quantity of oil of carraways, one 
tenth of a grain will be sufficient for each trap. 


nerally powers of conveying their apprehensions of | The bait thus prepared should be put upon the 
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bridge of the trap whilst warm, and two small 

spikes should be there fixed to receive and hold it. 

When the traps are to be set in the garden, or for- 
ing house, where the short-tailed field mouse often 
oes much injury, it will be proper to place a piece 

if carcot under the scented cheese ; for this mouse, 
he only remaining mischievous species, is not fond 
animal substances, though it appears as strongly 
attracted by oil of carraways, in combination with 
jis favorite feod, as any of its congeners. In 
buildings of every kind, the trap will succeed 
best if placed close against a wall, and at a small 
distance from the passages through which the mice 
are supposed to enter, as recommended for rats ; 
but it will not be necessary to mask the trap at all, 
nor to bait it previously to being set. 

In a case where so much precision is required, 
as in taking rats, the causes of failure are nume- 
rous : the oil of carraways may not have been good 
of its kind: the malt may not have been proper: 
and it is the scent of this substance, in combination 
with that of the oil of carraways, which appears 
to attract the rats. Even the quality of the straw 
is very important; for as the oil of carraways must 
be used in an exceedingly small quantity, it is 
easily overpowered. But the evidence which the 
autnor has adduced of his own success, he trusts, 
is unquestionable; and he has no doubt that any 
person who attentively follows these directions, 
will not be disappointed, 

The annual value of the crops of wheat and oats, 
alone, of the British European empire, cannot be 
jess, the author observes, than 25 millions sterling; 
and of this, at least one fiftieth part, upon the low- 
est calculation, is eaten or destroyed by rats and 
mice. The public loss, therefore, in these articles 
alone, is at least £500,000 per annum, exclusive 
of the damage done in ships, in storehouses, and 
buildings of every kind. The advantages to be 
derived therefore from the adoption of ‘his plan, 
can hardly be sufficiently estimated. 

Copy of a letter from T. A. Knight, Esq., of 
Downton Castle, to the Rev. J. Duncumb, Se- 
cretary to the Herefordshire Society. 

Downton Castle, Feb. 18, 1812. 

Dear Sir—In compliance with the wishes of the 
Agricultural Society of Herefordshire, Mr. Broad 
of Thruxton has been here to afford me an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the very extraordinary powers 
which many respectable inhabitants of Hereford- 
shire have stated him to possess, of attracting or 
taking rats; and I am happy in being able to in- 
form you, that his success has been most com- 
plete, though he had to contend with more than or- 
dinary difficulties. ‘The rats in my house and pre- 
mises were not very numerous; and they had been 
much harassed, and many had been killled, and 
the remainder rendered shy and suspicious : and, 
as they had access to my scullery, kitchen, and 
stables, they were probably well supplied with 
food of various kinds. I imagined that under 
these circumstances they could only be taken at 
night; but Mr. Broad desired me to appoint any 
hours of the day which were most convenient to 
me; and by my appointment he commenced his 
Operations about the middle of the day upon 
hureday last, the 12th. 

_ Five box traps, nearly of the ordinary construc- 
tion, being set, were examined by me about two 
o'clock, and the five traps contained fifteen rats. 

Von. I—5 





These were taken out, and the traps in succession 
set again; and as soon as I had seen the rats kill- 
ed, | returned again to the traps, when I found the 
falling doors of all down, and seven rats enclosed. 
Upon these being taken away, the traps were set 
again, and within less than 20 minutes nine more 
rats were taken; when the traps were removed 
to be baited again. During the succeeding 36 
hours, the rats continued to enter the traps, though 
more slowly; and upon Saturday morning 59 rats 
had been taken. Mr. Broad then returned home, 
leaving the traps properly baited, and informing 
me that he believed the extensive drains about my 
house and buildings still contained ten or a dozen 
rats, which would come to the traps; and, within 
the succeeding 24 hours, eight more rats, making 
in the whole 67, were taken. Subsequently not 
a single rat has been seen or heard about my 
house ; and all my people agree with me in think- 
ing, that not one remains alive here. Some of 
those destroyed were young; but much the great- 
er part were very large and well fed, and appa- 
rently very old. 

There appears to be no difficulty whatever in 
the management of the traps, or skill required to 
make them; and # cannot but give my opinion 
decisively, that, by the means Mr. Broad employs, 
rats may be, under almost all circumstances, ef- 
fectually destroyed in a very few days; and I be- 
lieve this species of animal might be almost ex- 
terminated, for they appear to lose all their native 
sagacity, and to enter the traps with the blind stu- 
pidity of moles, 

I am, dear sir, &c. 
THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT. 





SPECIFIC MANURES—CLOVER—FIELD PEAS, 
May 18th, 1833. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register, 


Sir:—I have long wished the publication in 
eastern Virginia of a paper similar in character 
with that which the prospectus of the Farmers’ 
Register indicates. From it I confidently antici- 
pate important improvements in our agricultural 
operations, as well as an increase in the fertility of 
our farms, surpassing what had (until within a 
few years.) been hoped by the most sanguine pro- 
prietor. Under that excitement, and perceiving 
that you invite the transmission of agricultural no- 
tices of even minor importance, I have determined 
to send this paper, in aid of what I deem a lauda- 
ble adventure on your part—lcyving it entirely in 
your discretion to publish or suppress if. 
~ No intelligent agriculturist hesitates to admit 
that the deterioration or increased fertility of our 
farms depends essentially on the greater or less 
quantity of animal and vegetable manures spread 
on them, and that to increase the amount, ought to 
form a primary object in the operations of every 
intelligent proprietor—still, as valuable auxiliaries 
are doubtless attainable, it becomes our duty to 
seek after them with greater assiduity than has as 
yet been manifested. ‘The resemblances in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, (so numerous and 
so obvious as to induce the most intelligent writers 
on natural history to class them as beings of the 
same order, and that nature passes from the one 
to the other by imperceptibie degrees, ) affords an 
unbounded field for investigation, and when ex- 
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plored will, I am persuaded, furnish invaluable 
instruction. 

{t is highly presumable when man first subject- 
ed the horse, ox, &c. to his control, as nature ap- 
parently had provided only green vegetables for 
their subsistence, that he, confiding in her unerr- 
ing wisdom, also deemed other food superfluous ; 
but the earliest records of history present those 
animals participating with their masters in the use 
of corn, and experience evinces that in their in- 
creased bulk and muscular strength we are amply 
remunerated. ‘The dog rejects vegetables; and 
although he can subsist on bread, yet if entirely 
deprived of flesh, the food most congenial to his 
nature, it will be attended with a proportionate 
decrease of strength and courage. Birds and fish 
in like manner require for their maturity that ali- 
ment which is adapted to their diflerent constitu- 
tions. ‘The vegetable kingdom sustains the ana- 
logy. Animal and vegetable manures are conge- 
nial to the growth of every species of vegetables, 
and yet the locust if planted in a soil the most fer- 
tile, but defective in lime, like the dog feeding on 
bread, although sustaining still its growth, bears 
no proportion to trees of like kind on utterly ex- 
hausted hill sides abounding with marl. The pine, 
on the coutrary, luxuriates on soils worthless for 
the production of food for man or beast beyond 
any tree of the forest; but if transplanted into a 
highly calcareous soil, however abounding with 
putrescent vegetables, its growth announces un- 
congenial food, and like the sheep sorrel, it seems 
(from the presence of lime,) divested of the pow- 
er of feeding on the abundance of manure by 
which it is surounded, This discrepance, common 
to animals and vegetables, cerves more obviously 
to illustrate the similitude in nature’s works, and 
should teach us that discrimination in food which 
experience has ascertained to be indispensable to 
the improvement of the animals under our imme- 
diate care and observation, is equally expedient in 
our agricultural operations; and as that unerring 
instructer has shown that vegetables spontaneous 
in growth are inadequate to the perfection of ani- 
mals, we should infer their incompetence, when 
rotted, to perfect the variety of the species of plants 
which we cultivate; and this suggests the expe- 
diency of our exploring that portion of the earth 
itself’ accessible to us, to discover, if possible, any 
combinations within, congenial to the growth of 
vegetables, which, from their position are inac- 
cessible to the roots of growing plants. 

J am the more confident in advising other agri- 
culturisis to instityte similar investigations, from 
an experiment wiih gypseous earth, made under 
anticipations of success so feeble, as barely to 
buoy me under the operat igs on one acre of land, 
because I then was as how am, uninformed of 
the quantity of the sulphate of lime per bushel, 
and knew not the duration of any of its nutritious 
effects on the growth of clover or other grasses ; 
but at this time, I appreciate the consequences of 
iny trial as far more important than any other (the 
use of marl always excepted,) which has ever 
come under my observation. 

Corn was cultivated in 1831, on a sandy ridge 
in my field, marled in 1826, and vielded from eight 
to ten bushels ; it was seeded with wheat in Octo- 
ber, and clover seed (in the chaff) sowed in De- 
cember following, and soon after {rom forty to filty 
bushels of gypseous earth carelessly spread on 





anacre. In June, the number of plants, and the 
growth of the clover, palpably marked that por- 
tion on which the gypseous earth had been thrown, 
and was to me exhilarating indeed—while the ye!l- 
low and feeble aspect of the pretermitted sprs 
under any other circumstances, could not fail to 
deter every prudent farmer from adventuring a se- 
cond crop of clover on a similar soil. The wheat 
languished and appeared neither cherished or da- 
maged by aliment the most nutritious to clover, 
by which it was surrounded, and scarcely yielded 
a recompense fur its cultivation. This spring, ap- 
pearances are equally flattering, the clover being 
about two feet high, and a space of thirty or forty 
acres which was spread last fall with the same 
earth, fully sustains the character of this manure 
being the specific food for clover. How long its 
beneficial influence will endure, experience will 
hereafier determine. Annual applications of the 
French and Nova Scotia plaster are considered ad- 
visable. ‘Ihe effects of the gypseous earth used 
by me, are, I think, superior the second year, and 
far exceed any benefit which I have ever derived 
from my use of the imported gypsum. 

On viewing the prospect belore me, I can no 
longer entertain a doubt that every acre of my 
fields, (without aid from the stable and farm pen 
manures, ) at the trivial expense of carting and 
spreading from forty to fifiy buehels of gypseous 
earth per acre, may be made to produce an exu- 
berant growth of white, red, and bird-foot clover, 
and I rely on the experience of others, as well as on 
my own, for assurance that wheat sowed on a heavy 
clover lay will yield an abundant crop; and as I 
am disposed to think that corn, aided by the stubble 
of the preceding crop of wheat, as well as the pu- 
trid clover, will yield as abuadan'ly after wheat as 
before it, I would suggest the expediency of chang- 
ing the present rotation, notwithstanding the al- 
leged objections of the extra labor, and the proba- 
ble detriment to the young clover. For the for- 
mer, (admitting the fact.) ample recompense will 
be derived in the increase of the wheat crop, from 
the improvement of the soil by guarding the ve- 
getables ploughed in, from the waste which is in- 
evitable from the corn cullivation ; and as the pre- 
paration of the field may be commenced early in 
September, and easily completed by the 10th of 
October—the harrows drawn both by the horses 
(then at leisure) and the oxen will sufficiently co- 
ver the sowed wheat by two operations, and com- 
plete the seeding in filieen or twenty days. Of the 
effects on the young clover plants I am not fully 
informed. My course will be to sow the seed, 
(without separation from the chaff,) as I “lay by” 
corn or give the last tillage. The cover on the 
[seed will protract their vegetation, probably until 
the foliage of peas pianted trom the Ist to the 10th 
June will atlord protec:ion from the sun. 

The cultivation of field peas has so long engag- 
ed the attention of farmers, as to create a strong 
presumption that every valuable property apper- 
taining to them must long since have been ascer- 
tained, and consequently, that farther speculation 
on their value will be superfluous. But, as there 
may be others as well as myself; who again and 
again have derived the benefit, and have not no- 
ticed, or if they have, have not systematically 
availed themseives of that crop for the suppres- 
sion of weeds, grass, &c., and thereby greatly fa- 





cilita'ing their sowing of wheat—to those, perhaps, 
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the fullowing notices may not be altogether unim- 

ortant. . 

. A rich mould abounding with the partridve pea- 
weeds, &c. was last year cultivated with difficul- 
ty, and yielded an abundant crop of corn. Karl 
in June, peas were planted equidistant with the 
corn, covered with the foot, and no farther labor in- 
curred thana slight hilling when the corn was last 
worked. In October, the vines were removed, and 
the land remained quite clean, and in the best pos- 
sible condition for sowing of wheat, which was com- 
pleted by a single operation of the harrows afier 
the Huke hoe; and atthis time my prospects are 
entirely satisfactory, and no obstacle either to 
culting or gathering up the crop is apprehend- 
ed. My neighbor, from land of precisely simi- 
lar description, and immediately adjoining, rais- 
ed an abundant crop of corn, but planted no peas. 
In October, the double bar share plough was used; 
the harrows were necessary to smooth the fur- 
rows—and after the wheat was sowed, a second 
operation with them was required to cover the 
seed, which I consider less effectual than mine, 
on the rougher surface left by the flake hoe. His 
wheat is obviously and greatly inferior at this time; 
and so overwhelmingly numerous and luxuriant 
are the vines of the partridge pea, that I am confi- 
dent he must resort to the reap hook or grass scythe 
for the preservation of his crop. But be that as it 
may, | have no hesitating in assuming that the im- 
pediments in cutting and the inevitable loss in 
gathering up the wheat, will far surpass in value 
the seed peas and the trifling labor of hoeing 
them—leaving in favor of my course, without 
drawback, a heavy amount of the most nutritious 
food (if fed while green, and alternated with corn) 
for fattening hogs ; and if judiciously attended to 
(when pulled up for sowing wheat, ) the vines are 
eminently valuable food during the winter, for 
every description of stock. 

Before I close this communication, (already 
mnch longer than I had contemplated, ) I must in- 
vite attention to the previous notice on the effect 
of the growth of the field pea on that of the par- 
tridge pea. To allege that the foliage of the for- 
mer, in the months of August and September, ob- 
structed the vegetation of the latter in the month 
of October, and onwards through the winter, is 
obviously inadmissible. ‘To what cause then shall 
weassign it? [ hope hereafter to read in your pa- 
per a solution of the inquiry ; but inthe mean 
time, I shall remain under the impression that the 
previous growth of the field pea had gleaned the 
pasture peculiarly suited for the nourishment of 
both, and left the patridge pea no resource but 
to await a future and suitable fecundation of the 
Boil, A SUBSCRIBER. 





INCREASED PRODUCT OF CORN FROM 
MARLING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Sir: The field on Aberdeen which came in 
course last year, has a slip of land from north to 
south, about one hundred and filty yards wide, left 
unmarled in the spring of 1828, when the land on 
each side of it had- been marled the fall and winter 
before; and after the crop of corn, the marled 
sides of the slip were sown in wheat, and: the slip 





left unsown. Last spring, the same field was 
laid off fuur and a half feet one way and four feet 
the other, for corn; and about the 20th of De- 
cember, I commenced gathering in that part of 


y| the field. I counted in a square six hundred hilla 


of corn east of the slip, on the marled land, and it 
produced five bushels and a peck, equa! to twenty- 
one bushels per acre. On a line, as I judged, ex- 
actly west from it, in the middle of the slip, I 
counted in a square the same number of hills of 
corn, and it produced one bushel and something 
less than two pecks, but say six bushels per acre. 
Stillin the same line west, but on the marled 
land, the same number of corn hills in a square 
yielded five bushels, equal to twenty bushels per 
acre. For your farther information, I think it is 
proper [ should add, that before the marling 
in 1828, the above named three squares counted 
by the corn hills, were, to the best of my judg- 
ment, of equal quality, and that no manure has 
ever been spread on either of them ; and perhaps 
the difference in produce would have been great- 
er, had the marled !and, as the slip was, been lett 
also unsown. The same course was pursued last 
fall—the marled land sown, and the slip unsown. 
{ have driven down locust stakes on the corners of 
each square, and you have the means of being in- 
formed in 1836, when the same field will be again 
in corn, what is the difference in produce. I as- 
sure you it will afford me great pleasure to inform 
you of the result. 
EDMUND HARRISON. 


Aberdeen, Prince George Oo. 
January 20th, 1833. 


The remarkable difference of appearance last year of 
the corn growing on these strips of land, induced us to 
request of Mr. Harrison a measurement and report of 
the products, which we knew might be relied on as be- 
ing made with the utmost care and accuracy. The 
course of tillage previously pursued on this field was 
far from being favorable for exhibiting the greatest ef- 
fect from calcareous manures. 





We have been favored by a merchant of this city, 
with the following extract from the Paris Price Cur- 
rent: 


‘NOTICE TO MERCHANTS. 


‘Merchants who propose selling foreign to- 
bacco, for the supply of the Royal Manufacto- 
ries of France, are advised that a Concours for 
the purchase of the necessary quantity, will be 
opened on the Ist of March, and from that time to 
the Ist of June. The samples will be received 
in the store room of the Regie at Paris. A new 
notice will make known the day when the ten- 
ders are to be deposited, and that of the adjudica- 
tion. 

‘s The administration ofthe Tobacco Department 
think it their duty to make known to commerce 
the probable importance of the purchases they 
propose making, which will consist of about 3300 
hhds. of Virginia leaf tobacco, 250 hhds. light yel- 
low leaf Kentucky tobaceo, and about 200 hhds. 
of dark brown Maryland tobacco. 

“In closing this notice, the administration beg 
leave to notify the public that the finest qualities 
of these descriptions will alone suit their wants.” 

[Richmond Whig.- 
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AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. SLAVERY AND 
EMANCIPATION. 


1. Review of the debate in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture of 1831 and 1832. By Thomas R. Dew, 
Professor of History, Metaphysics, and Political 
Law, William and Mary College. Richmond. 
White—1832. p. 133. 

2. Review of the Slave Question. By A Virgi- 
nian. Richmond. White—1833. p. 48. 


The courteous usage of periodicals may seem to 
forbid a review of the two works here named, as 
they are themselves reviews ol earlier publica- 
tions. ‘They originally appeared as articles in the 
American Quarterly Review—but both have since 
been republished as independent worke, and one 
of them (Mr. Dew’s) with important additions. 
Under these circumstances, and considering the 
intimate connexion (in whatever aspect it is view- 
ed,) of the interest of agriculture with the exist- 
ence and continuance vu!’ slavery in Virginia, we 
could not with propriety, and conformably to our 
expressed engagement, omit all notice of these 
works. Suiill, however, there are obvious reasons 
why we should not launch our {rail bark on this 
stormy ocean of controversy ; and we shall, there- 
fore, confine our remarks within narrow limits, 
and content ourselves with presenting such ex- 
tracts from both works, as will exhibit the strong 
points of their opposing arguments. We hope 
thus to aid in drawing the attention of the farm- 


ers of Virginia to the.entire publications, both of 


which do honor to their authors, and deserve well 
the serious consideration of their countrymen. 
The quesiion of slavery in Virginia requires for 
its examination the exercise of cautious and sound 
judgment, a deliberate and clear view of the whole 
ground of the argument, and a disposition to ar- 
rive at truth, wherever it may be found, and not 
to support particular tenets in a partizan spirit. 
Unfortunately, a very different course has been 
ursued. Slavery affects, and deeply affects the 
interest of every citizen of Virginta—and in a 
greater or less degree, the discussion of its effects 
and tendencies, has engaged every pen, and every 
tongue. But nearly all have taken sides without 
a full examination of the arguments of their an- 
tagonists ; and each one has been satisfied with 
urging and maintaining the strong positions of his 
party, and exposing and denouncing the absurdi- 
ties of his opponents, without attending to the 
other points in dispute, in which he perhaps is fee- 
ble and his adversary unanswerable. The abdoli- 
tionist can ecarcely fail, when attempting to prove 
that negro slavery iu Virginia is attended with 
enormous evils ; and having established that posi- 
tion, he passes at once to the conclusion that the 
removal of slavery would be cheaply purchased at 
any cost. The anti-abolitionist is equally success- 
ful in maintaining the immense difficulties of the 
attempt, and evil consequences of his opponent’s 
schemes, and thence persuades himeell that slave- 
ry, if not a positive good, is at least an institution 
that admits of no remedy from legislative enact- 
ments. ‘These strictures are intended to apply in 
their full extent, only to those who argue and de- 
cide without due deliberation—and certainly are 
not applicable to the authors of the works now be- 
foreus. Yet, profound and extended as have been 
their investigations and views, and closely as each 
of them has examined the positions of his oppo- 


a 


nents, still either work taken alone, will serve as 

an arsenal to furnish powerlul weapons to those 

who maintain the same truthein a partizan and 

fanatical spirit. Mr. Harrison (‘he author of the 
latest of these works) proves beyond dispute, that 

the existence of slavery in Virginia, is a great and 

increasing evil—anc his views are presented with 
a degree of force and eloquence worthy of Lis 
cause, and the generous /eelings it ealls forth ; and 
Mr. Dew as clearly demonstrates the utter ineffi- 

ciency, or ruinous cost, of all the schemes that 
have been proposed for the emancipation and re- 
moval of the African race. If we can ever setile 
beneficially this distracting question, it will be 
only by giving due consideration to the opinions 
of our antagonists as well as to those on our own 
side. In this spirit of toleration and of compro- 
mise, we invite the attention of our readers to the 

perusal of both the able works before us. We 
proceed to give as copious extracts as our limiis 
will permit, and in such manner as will do justice 
to the most material and opposing arguments of 
each. Considering this question only as it aflecis 
the agricultural interests of Virginia, we inten- 
tionally avoid the other branches of the discussion, 
which however important, are unsuitable for an 
agricultural review. 

We will commence our extracts, by presenting 
Mr. Harrison’s views of the evils of slavery us 
existing in Virginia :— 

‘‘Betore beginning to unfold more fully ourown views 
of the present exigency in Virginia, we take occasion 
to declare distinctly that our purpose is not by over- 
charged pictures of the iniquity of slavery, or tle crue} 
lot of slaves, to raise a storm of gratuitous indigna- 
tion in the minds of the people of the United States 
against Virginia. We believe that there is not the 
slightest moral turpitude in holding slaves under exist- 
ing circumstances in the seuth. We know too that the 
ordinary condition of slaves in Virgina is not such as 
to make humanity weep for his lot. Our solicitations 
to the slaveholders, it will be perceived, arefounded but 
little on the miseries of the blucks. We direct ourselves 
almost exclusively to the injuries slavery inflicts on 
the whites. And of these evils suffered by the whites, 
the evil consequences of practising the immorality of 
slaveholding will not be ourmark. Reproach and re- 
criinination on such a subject would answer no good 
purpose ; it would naturally provoke defiance from the 
slaveholders. All the eloquent invectives of the British 
abolitionists have not made one convert in the West In- 
dies. Thisis no partofourhumor. Itis our object te 
lure Virginia onward in her present hopeful state of 
mind. We mean to confine every word we write to 
Virginia. The whole scope of this article will be to 
show the necessity of her promptly doing something to 
check the palpable mischiefs her prosperity is suffering 
Jrom slavery. We design to show that all her sources of 
economical prosperity are poisoned by slavery, and we 
shall hintat its moral evils only as they occasion or im- 
ply destruction to the real prosperity of a nation. Un- 
less we first make this position impregnable, we shall 
ask no one to sacrifice merely to abstract humanity and 
justice. Nor shall we insist on Virginia’s beginning 
action on his momentous subject, until we have shown 
that her genuine ultimate interest will be promoted by 
it. The best way of persuading men of this world to 
deeds which involve the sacrifice of present interests is 
to convince them that a greater prospective interest may 
be thereby secured. We shall strive then to procure 


the concurrence of self-interest as wellas the approba- 
tion of humanity. Hence, even should we succeed in 
making out our case as to Virginia, it will be instantly 
remarked that we have said very little that will-touch 





South Carolina and Georgia, and scarcely any thing 
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applicable to Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. If 
the prosperity of any of these is founded in circum- 
stances of soil, climate, products, &c. of such nature 
and degree, as that it will not sink under the precarious 
specific (neck or nothing) of slave labor, a la bonne heure 
—let them goon. This is undoubtedly the case more 
or less of the sugar, cotton and rice plantation states. 
But it is not the case of Virginia. We propose to treat 

« I. OF the injury slavery does to the prosperity of 
Virginia. Let us curiously indicate some of the evils 
which the experience of the United States shows to be 
consequent on slavery under ordinary circumstances, 
some of which Virginia has suffered in common with 
other states, of some of which she has been pecu- 
jiarly the victim. 1. An inertness of most of the springs 
of prosperity—a want of what is commonly called pub- 
lic spirit. 2. Where slave labor prevails, it is scarcely 
practicable for free labor to co-exist with it to any great 
extent. Not that the latter would not deserve the pre- 
ference, both for cheapness and efficiency, but that many 
obvious cayses couspire to prevent the rivalship being 
preseveringly sustained. Freedom being itself regard- 
ed as a privelege in a nation that has slaves, there is a 
natural tendency to consider exemption from manual 
labor as the chief mark of elevation above the class of 
slaves. Ina republic this tendency is vastly increased. 
A disposition to look on all manual labor as menial and 
degrading, may safely be set down as a_ distemper of 
the most disastrous kind. We shall not dilate on this. 
It must instantly be admitted that nothing can com- 
pensate a nation for the destruction of all the virtues 
which flow from mere industry. Virginia has experi- 
ed this most signally ; had her slave labor been ten 
times as productive as it has been, and grant that she 
possesses all the lofty qualities ever claimed for her in 
their highest degree, she would still have been the loser 
by contracting this ruinous disposition. Nothing but 
the most abject necessity would lead a white man to 
hire himself to work in the fields under the overseer, 
and we must say that we cannot refuse to sympathize 
with the free laborer who finds it irksome to perform 
hard work by the side ofaslave. 3. Agriculture is the 
best basis of national wealth. ‘Arts,’ says that eminent 
farmer Mr. John Taylor of Caroline, ‘improve the 
works of nature ; when they injure it they are not arts 
but barbarious customs. It is the office of agriculture 
as an art not to impoverish, but to fertitize the soil and 
make it more useful than in its natural state. Suchis 
the effect of every species of agriculture which can as- 
pire to the name of an art.’ Now it isa truth that an 
improving systein of agriculture cannot be carried on by 
slaves. The negligent wasteful habits of slaves who 
are not interested in the estate, and the exacting cupidi- 
ty of transient overseers who are interested in extorting 
from the earth the greatest amount of production, ren- 
der all slave agriculture invariably exhausting. How 
many plantations worked by slaves are there in Vir- 
ginia which are not perceptibly suffering the sure pro- 
cess of exhaustion? Perhaps not one, except a few on 
the water courses, composed of the alluviai soils which 
are virtually inexhaustible. The uncertainty of the 
profits of a crop generally deters the planters in Vir- 
ginia from giving standing wages to their overseers— 
indeed, it has too often happened that the salary of the 
overseers has absorbed all the proceeds. Hence it is 
usual to give him, instead of salary, a share of the crop, 
The murderous effects of this on the fertility of the soil 
may well be conceived. An estate submitted to over- 
seers entitled to ashare of the crop (who are changed 
of course, almost yearly) suffers a thousand fold more 
than would English farms put out on leases of one or 
two years tofresh lessees. ‘I'wenty-one years is thought 
tuo shorta term there. 4. Itisa fact that no soil but 
the richest, and that in effect inexhaustible, can be pro- 
fitably cultivated by slaves. In the legislature of Vir- 
ginia it was repeatedly said that her lands were poor, 
and tor that reason none but slaves could be brought to 
work them well. On the contrary, poor Jands and those 
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of moderate fertility can never repay the expense of 
slave labor, or bear up under the vices of that siovenly 
system. 5. In modern times, in most cases where slave 
labor prevails, it has been found in plantation states and 
colonies. There are many obvious reasons why, if 
profitable any where, it must onlv be there. Now, if 
this be the case, it would appear that slavery to be pro- 
fitable is essentially incompatible with a dense popula- 
tion—at all events, with a relatively dense population 
of freemen. No country can atlord to be given up ex- 
clusively to agriculture in the shape of plantation till- 
age, or to devote the entire attention of all the men it 
rears to that occupation, except its soil be extremely 
fertile and its products of the richest nature. Under 
other circumstances, the soil and products not making 
adequate returns, there is a vast waste of capabilities 
for other purposes, which the surface of mary countries 
might answer. 6. It seems agreed among the econo- 
mists of the south that slaves are unfit for the business 
of manufactures. A most sensible essay. was published 
in Philadelphia in 1827 by Dr. Jones, afterwards super- 
intendent of the patent office at Washington, to show 
that slaves are not necessarily unfit for this employ- 
ment. We were persuaded at the time, that, if his po- 
sition were true, it would prove the most important of 
all suggestions in an economical view, to Virginia. It 
has surprised us, indeed, that the advocates of the per- 
petuity of slavery in Virginia have not seen the im- 
mense advantage of such an argument to their side of 





the question. But the entire current of opinion in the 
south (led by an invincible sentiment of hostility tothe 
protective system) is that states where slave labor pre- 
| vails, and where the whole capital for labor is vested in 
| Slaves, cannot manufacture. It will need no words to 
; Show what an injury this voluntary disability inflicts 
on a country which may happen to have the most feli- 
citous capacities for manufactures. '7. Where slave la- 
bor prevails, it would appear that the rearing a large 
class of skilful mechanics is greatly discouraged. The 
slaves themselves of course never make mechanics ex- 
cept of the coarsest description. Although the whites 
in the cities are not entirely averse to becoming arti- 
sans, yet in the country, the natural policy of the rich 
planters to have mechanics among their slaves to do all 
the needful business on their estates, deprives the white 
mechanics of their chief encourage ment to perfect them- 
selves in their trades, diminishes the demand for their 
services, and generally has the effect of expelling them 
from one neighborhood to another until they finally ex- 
patriate themselves. 8. Slave labor is, without contro- 
versy, dearer than free. It suffices tostate, that in the 
one case you have a class of laborers that have a direct 
interest in doing and saving as little as possible, so that 
they barely escape punishment; in the other a class, 
every member of which has a direct interest in pro- 
ducing and saving as much as possible. But this posi- 
tion is too well established to justify any one in an ar- 
gument to prove it. The categories wherein the con- 
trary holds true are cumulatively: a. it must bein a 
plantation country; 5. it must be in a soil extremely 
and inexhaustibly fertile ; c. where the products are of 
the greatest value; d. and after all, it must be where 
white men cannot endure the climate and the nature of 
the cultivation. 9. The experience of the United States 
has shown that slavery decidedly discourages immigra- 
tion (to use Dr. Southey’s word ) from foreign countries 
into the sections of country where itis prevaient. It is 
not a sufficient answer to this to say that the emigrants 
are in general allured to the United States by the temp- 
tation of the rich country in the west, so that slavery 
cannot be said to repel them from the southern states. 
It is not true of the best emigrants that come to our 
shores, that they are intent on pushing into the path- 
less forest, to be there banished from all the blessings of 
a settled country. This is in fact the positive passion 
of none but the hardy native pioneers, the Boones of 
Vermont, of New York, and Virginia. The Germans, 
for example, who are perhaps the most valuable of the 
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emigrants of America, are not people who would prefer 
to make their home in the midst of the extreme discom- 
forts and often cruel privations which the pioneers un- 
dergo. Besides, what repels all those emigrants who 
are not agricuJturists, and whose occupations lead them 
among crowds of men? Of immigration into the slave- 
holding states, except in some of the western states, 
where the principle of slavery is not yet predominant, 
it may be said there isnone. The emigrants under- 
stand that their hope of employment there is forestalled, 
that the only labor wanted is indigenous to the soil; 
they feel that that labor is incompatible with their own, 
and they shrink from the idea of giving their children, 
who are to live by manual labor, a home ina slave- 
labor land, while tair regions, dedicated as well to do- 
mestic as to civil freedom, tempt their adventurous foot- 
steps. With this evil may be classed the tendency of 
the whites of these states to emigrate from the soil of 
their birth. 10. Slavery begets inevitably a train of 
habits and opinions which, to say the least, are destruc- 
tive of all those springs of prosperity which depend on 
economy, frugality, enterprise. Young people bred up 
to be maintained by slaves are apt to imbibe immprovi- 
dent habits. Ofits favorable operation on the spirit of 
liberty in the whites, we are not disposed to question 
the well known opinion of Mr. Burke ; the passage we 
refer to, is itself an evidence ofthe profound knowledge 
he possessec of the human heart. We consider it truer, 
however, of the spirit of liberty in its aspect of resist- 
ance to foreign oppression : in its home aspectitis, we 
think, comparatively just. But as relates to its opera- 
tion in equalizing the whites with each other, we throw 
out the suggestion without note or comment, that no 
property gwes rise lo greater inequalities than slave pro- 
perty. We question, too, whether it could weil be main- 
tained that the beau ideal of a nabob—( we use the word 
in its fair, not invidious sense, )—endow him with noble- 
ness of soul, sensibility, the utmost delicacy of honor, 
yenerosity, and hospitality—is the finest specimen of 
our species. There are many solid and essential virtues 
(whoily disconnected with those named) which could 
not so well be dispensed with as some of those, in going 
to make up the being of whom par excellence nature 
might stand up and say ‘this is a man.’ 

‘** We can now venture to define pretty accurately 
what sort of a country that must be, which having re- 
gard solely to the economical principles, is adapted to 
be fora long term of years a prosperous slave-labor 
state. It must possess an extremely rich soil, hence 
under most circumstances be a comparatively small 
country, (otherwise the greater the difficulty of finding 
a uniformly fine soil, and consequently the impossi- 
bility of making the whole state flourish,) in a latitude 
the products of which, from their scarcity in the world, 
the permanent demand for them, and the possibility of 
rearing them in but few spots on the globe, are sure of 
a market at high prices, where the culture of such crops 
requires that the slaves be worked together in bodies, 
so that the constant supervision necessery over them 
may be performed by a few whites, and finally in a 
climate so nearly tropical, or otherwise precarious, as 
to make the expesure and toil insupportable to free 
(say while) laborers. A country uniting all these re- 
quisites may be prosperous with slave labor. It pos- 
sesses certain sources of wealth, by the help of which 
it may dispense with many others, that are the neces- 
sary resource of countries of moderate fertility, and 
which are under different general circumstances. Such 
a country seems to need the moral-economical springs 
less. It will of necessity contain a sparse white popu- 
lation, but it may be formidable in war from its superior 
relative wealth. The countries growing cotton, rice, 
and the sugar cane, bountifully, are of this description. 
For aught we know, Brazil may fall under the defini- 
tion. The principal West India islands appear to be 
entitled to expect prosperity, (supposing no adverse ad- 
ventitious circumstances) but Louisiana unites all the 


requisites more perfectly perhaps than any other coun- 








try. South Carolina and Georgia do it imperfectly, 
on account of their being so large a portion of both of 
them to which such description would not at all apply; 
Alabama and Mississippi do more perfectly than they. 
But it may boldly be said that Verginia possesses scarce- 
ly a single requisite to make a prosperous slave-labor state. 

*‘ She has not the inexhaustible rich soils: her earth orgi- 
nally yielded fair returns to bard labor judiciously di- 
rected, but all such soils, as she has learned by bitter ex- 
perience, are fated, under the hands of slaves, to dete- 
rioration down to utter barrenness. She has too large a 
territory : the curse of the presence of slaves and the 
monopoly of labor in their bands, is all over the state ; 
the spots really adapted for profitable slave labor are 
few and scattered. She has not the sort of products: only 
a small part of the state produces cotton ; the culture of 
tobacco, which was originally the general staple of Old 
Virginia proper, after destroying immense tracts of good 
lands, is shrinking into a very diminished compass, and 
scarcely repays the cost of production under the ave- 
rage prices of the last fifteen years. If any one would 
cast his eye over the list of the tobacco inspections es- 
tablished by law, in the revised code of Virginia, he 
would smile to see places mentioned for inspection ware- 
houses, in quarters of Virginia where no man has ever 
seen a hundred weight of tobacco. Besides this, there 
is an unlimited competition springing up around her, to 
reduce prices to nothing. ith regard to the crops of 
tobacco of the western states, we can say with confi- 
dence that there is aregular annual increase in quanti- 
ty, with great improvement in its curing and manage- 
ment ; so that it is fast taking the place of Virginia to- 
bacco for consumption in the deaf in the north of Europe, 
and as s/rips in Great Britain. The article of tobacco 
is now cultivated in Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and in Canada, as well as Mary- 
land, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia. The quan- 
tity raised is altogether too great for consumption. The 
other products of Virginia are the ordinary growth of 
all temperate, ard most northern regions. She has not 
the climate which would put slaves on the vantage ground 
above whites: every part of her territory is adapted to 
the men of all climates, and she has not a foot of soil 
which nature declares that none but blacks shall culti- 
vate, nor a product the cultivation of which demands 
lives and labors baser than those of white men. To- 
bacco is notoriously cultivated with success by whites 
in any part of the world which is temperate enough to 
grow it. It is then a total miscalculation in every point 
of view—a false position for Virginia to have allotted to 
herself the exclusite labor of slaves. 

“But appeal is made to the history of the money of 
Virginia to contradict this assertion. Is it demanded 
for instance, why Virginia should prosper before the 
revolution as she did, with her slave labor, if there bea 
fatal error in her adoption of slavery? We may an- 
swer, that there is no great mystery in that. Virginia 
while a colony never did furnish the miracles of great 
and sudden fortunes which the West India and South 
Carolina nabobs used to exhibit in England. Adam 
Smith in his day made this remark. At that time fine 
tobacco was an article only grown in Virginia and 
Maryland, and the prices were relatively to the times 
very high; whereas now and for all future time, a com- 
petition wholly beyond the conception of that day has 
completely revolutionized the market. But admit that 
the colony was very prosperous: if from this it is meant 
to argue that Virginia may again be so under the same 
system, we hope it will not at least be denied that the 
revolution found almost all the lands which had been 
opened nearly or quite exhausted, showing plainly that 
the pocorn hundred years had been passed in fits of 
profitable planting from the frequent resort to succes- 
sive new lands. Mr. Taylor of Caroline had under- 
stood that 60,000 hogsheads ef tobacco were exported 
from Virginia, when the whole population did not ex- 
ceed 150,000. Had the fertility of the country OY 
sibility remained undiminished, (as he says it would if 
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her slave agriculture had been any thing else than ‘a 
barbarous custom,’ not an art,) Virginia ought in 1810, 
to have exported 240,000 hogsheads, or their equivalent 
in other produce,and at present nearly the double of that. 
Thus the agricultural exports of Virginia in 1810 would, 
at the estimate prices of the Custom House at that 
time, have been seventeen millions of doilars, and now 
at least thirty-four, while it is known that they are not 
of late years greater than from three to five miilions.— 
‘This will at once show that the great crops of the colo- 
nial times were forced, or we may say exaggerated by 
the possession of neans, which will never again be in 
her hands. 

« The fact that the whole agricultural products of the 
state at present, do not exceed in value the exports 
eighty or ninety years ago, when it contained not a 
sixth of the population, and when not a third of the sur- 
face of the state (at present Virginia) was at all occu- 
pied, is however a very striking proof of the decline of 
its agriculture. What is now tne productive value of 
an estate of land and negroes in Virginia? We state 
as the result of extensive inquiry embracing the last 
fifteen years, that a very great proportion of the larger 
plantations, with from fifty to one hundred slaves, actu- 
ally bring their proprietors in debt at the end of a short 
term of years, notwithstanding what would once in Vir- 
ginia have been deemed very sheer economy ; that 
much the larger part of the considerable landholders 
are content, if they barely meet their plantation ex- 
penses without a loss of capital; aud that, of these who 
make any profit, it will in none but rare instances ave- 
rage more than one to one and a half per cent. on the 
capital invested. The case is not materially varied 
with the smaller proprietors. Mr. Randolph of Roa- 
noke, whose sayings have so generally the raciness and 
the truth of proverbs, has repeatedly said in Congress, 
that the time was coming when the masters would run 
away from the slaves and be advertised by them in the 
public papers. A decided improvement in the Virginia 
system i3 taking place in some parts of the state, which 
consists in the abandonment ot. the culture of tobacco 
for that of wheat, Indian corn, &c. which can be pro- 
duced on soil too poor for tobacco, requires fewer labor- 
ers, and will not be so apt to reduce the fertility of the 
soil still lower. This is a judicious thing in itself, but 
here again recurs the truth we have already set forth : 
plantations with such products as these never can be 
profitably managed with slave labor. Wheat and corn 
will not do tor this; let the planter turn his sons in to 
work his lands, and then these products will suffice.— 
Tobacco was the only article which ever could by pos- 
sibility justify the expense of slave labor in Virginia ; 
and now we see that the wiser planters are to a great 
degree withdrawing their lands trom it. : 

“ There is however one way in which capital invest- 
ed in slaves may be said to be productive. We willnow 
let the reader into a secret of slave-holding economy.— 
The only form in which it can safely be said that slaves 
on a plantation are profitable in Virginia, is in the mul- 
tiplication of their number by births. If the proprie- 
tor, beginning with a certain number of negroes, can 
but keep them for a few years from the hands or the 
sheriff or the slave trader, though their labor may have 
yielded him not a farthing of net revenue, he finds that 
gradually but surely, his capital stock of negroes mul- 
plies itself, and yields, if nothing else, a palpable inte- 
rest of young negroes. While very young they occa- 
sion small expense, but they render none or small ser- 
vice; when grown up, their labor, as we have already 
seen, hardly doea more than balance the expense they 
occasion. The process of multiplication will not in this 
Way advance the master towards the point of a net 
revenue; he is not the richer in income with the fifty 
slaves than with twenty. Yet these young negroes 
have their value: and what value! The value of the 
slaves so added to his number is the certain price for 
Which they will at any time sell to the southern trader. 
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his rare forrune of keeping out of debt, prevail on him 
never to treat his slaves as live stock for traffic, he finds 
himself incumbered with the same unproductive burden 
as before. That master alone finds productive value in 
his increase of slaves, who chooses toturn the increase 
of his capital, at regular intervals, into money at the 
highest market price! There are, we make haste to 
Say, Very many masters with whom it is a fixed rule 
never to sell a slave, except for incorrigibly bad cha- 
racter, so long as the pressure of necessity does not 
compel it. There are some who would feel it to be the 
wanton breach of a tie next in sanctity to the most sa- 
cred of the domestic relations. But such sensibility 
cannot be supposed to be universal. Accordingly, the 
state does not derivea tangible profit from its siaves : 
this is true to the heart’s content of the adversaries of 
abolition, and that by means of yearly sales to the negro 
traders. An account, on which we may rely, sets down 
the annual number of slaves sold to go out of the state 
at six thousand, or more than Laif the number of births! 
The population returns show only a yearly addition of 
tour thousand eight hundred to the slaves remaining in 
the state. If all these sales were the result of the ne- 
cessities of the masters, while it must for ever be la- 
mented, it would at the same time be the most porten- 
tous proof of the financial ruin of the planters of the 
state. But if otherwise, if but a common course of 
business regularly gone into for profit, what volumes 
does it speak of the degradation to which slavery may 
reduce its supporters! And will ‘ the aspiring biood of 
Lancaster’ endure it to be said that a Guinea is still to 
be found in America, and that Guinea is Virginia ?—- 
That children are reared with the express object of sale 
into distant regions, and that in numbers but little less 
than the who!e number of annual births? * . 

. ’ Shall tue profits to Virginia, from this 
contaminated source, be alleged as an economical argu- 
ment to magnify the sacrifice involved in the abolition 
of slavery, and this too by statesinen who profess to 
execrate the African slave trade? For ourselves, we 
can see but little ditlerence between this form of the in- 
ternal slave trade and the African trade itself. But we 
have too deep a stake ourselves in the good name of the 
land of Washington and Jetterson, to be willing to ad- 
mit that this form of profit from slaves is cherished by 
any buta very few persons. This is not then an in- 
come which Virginia loves toreap. She scorns those 
who resort to it, and will count lightly of the sacrifice 
which the extinction of this fountain of impure wealth 
would involve. 

‘Banishing this then out of view, there is no pro- 
ductive value of slaves in Virginia. Shut upall outlet 
into the southern and southwestern states, and the price 
of slaves in Virginia would sink down to a cypher.— 
Without the possibility of deriving from slave labor any 
of the benefits, by which in some countries it seems to 
compensate (whether adequately or not) for its perni- 
cious moral effects, Virginia is cursed with an institu- 
tion unproductive of good to her, and potent in mis- 
chiefs beyond all her fears. If ever there was a specific, 
which failing of its possible good ettects, would induce 
irremediable pains, it is slavery. Wecheck the strug- 

ling inclination to paint the woes Virginia has suffered 
from its miscarriage, in their true colors, but the truth 
would seem exaggeration. Take then the following 
temperate detail from the speech of Mr. Marshall, every 
word of which is true by the experience of Virginia: 

“‘ ‘Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because it 
is ruinous to the whites—retards iinprovement—rocots 
out an in tustrious population—banishes the yeomanry 
of the country—deprives the spinner, the weaver, the 
smith, the shoemaker, the carpenter, of employment 
and support. This evil admits of no remedy ; it is in- 
creasing and will continue to increase, until the whole 
country will be inundated with one black wave covering 
its whole extent, with a few white faces here and there 
floating on the surface. The master has no capital but 


Should the humanity of the proprietor, however, and | what is vested in [slaves ;] the father, instead of being 
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richer for his sons, is at a loss to provide for them—there 
is no diversity of occupations, no incentive to enter- 
prise. Labor of every species is disreputable because | 
performed mostly by slaves, Our towuas are stationary, | 
our Villages almostevery where declining, and the gene- | 
ral aspect of the country marks the curse of a wasteful, | 
idle, reckless population, who have no interest in the 
soil, and care not how much itis impoverished. Public | 
unprovement are neglected, and the enurre continent | 
does not present a region for which nature has done so | 
much, and art so litte. If cultivated by free labor, the 
soilot Virginia is capable of sustaining a dense popu- 
lation, amo#g whom labor would be honorable, and 
where “the busy hum of men” would tell that all were 
happy, and that all were tree.’ 

“Virginia has sutlered, and is now suffering under | 
all the ten specifications just given, and ina greater de- 
gree than any other of the slavehoiding states could.— | 
ter statesmen and engineers mourn over her inertness | 
of spirit for public improvements; her economists 
mourn over the little inclination of her cilizens to labor 
of any kind; her agriculturists upbraidt her for letung 
the soil sink into irrecoverable exiaustion, that she 1s | 
burdened with the dearest sort of Jabor, and persists in | 
applying to a country of orginally moderate fertility, a 
sysiem absolutely ruiuous to any but the richest ailu- | 
vial soils; that industry and trugality are banished; | 
that she renders it virtually impessible lo open a new | 
source of wealth in manulactures, and that while the | 
principle of population is almost stagnant among her | 
whites, and her own sons are deparung trom her, she | 
repulses by her domestic relations all the emigrauts to | 
America trom the old world who might else come tn to} 
repair her ruin. It 1s ridiculous to taik of the prosperity | 
of a country wholly agricultural, with slave labor and | 
exhausted Jands. ‘Lhe proud homes of Virgina, froin | 
the revolution down to this day have been passing | 
from the hands of their high-minded proprietors, to the 
humble overseers that used to sit below the salt at their 
board, and from them in their turn tosome other newer 
parvenus: agriculture has tailed to enrich. Of the white 
emigrants trom Virginia, at least half are hard working 
men, who carry away with thein litde besides their 
tools and a stout heart of hope: the mechanic trades 
have failed to give them bread. Commerce she has 
little, shipping none and itis a tact that the very staple 
ol the state, Lobacco, is not exported by her own capi- 
tal—the state does virtually a commission business in it. 
All the sources of prosperity, moral and economical, 
are deadeued ; there is a general discontent with one’s 
lot; in some of the first settled and choicest parts of 
her territory, symptoms are not wanting of desolate an- 
tiquity. And all this in youthful America, and in Vir- 
ginia too, the fairest region of America, and with a race 
of people inferior to none in the world in its capacity 
to consutute a prosperous nation. 

‘There are some facts disclosed by the population 
returns for 1830, which we are not aware have been 
fully brought to the public notice. Every one is now 
acquainted with the uncomlortable truth, that the whites 
east of the Blue Ridge had in 1790 a majority of 25,000, 
and that in the course of forty years they have not only 
lost it, but suffered the blacks to get an ascendency in 
number to the extent of 81,000: thus the advance of the 
blacks is 106,000 in that half of the state in that period. 
But we may see by the subjoined table that there are 
not a few countics of middle as well as lower Virginia 
(component parts of eastern Virginia) which have 
actually diminished in white population in the last ten 
years! ‘The first five are counties between the Blue 
Ridge and the head of tide-water ; the others below the 
head of tide-water. 

















Whites wn 1820. 1830. 
Brunswick, - - : . 5889 5397 
Amelia, - - - - : 8409 3293 
Goochland - - - - ° 3976 3857 
Loudoun, - - - - - Whit 15516 





Whites in 1820. 1830. 
Mecklenburg, = - - - - 7710 = 7543 
Fairfax, - - - - - 6224 4892 
James City, - - - - 1556 1234 
King and Queen, - - - : 5460 4714 
King William - - - - 3449 3155 
| Lancaster, - - - - . 23838 1976 
Northumberland, - . : - 4134 4029 
Sussex, - - - - - 4155 4118 
Stafford, - . - - - 473838 4713 
Warwick, - - - - - 620 619 


These counties at an average annual increase of three 
per cent. (which is sufficientiy moderate ) would have 
added more than 20,000 to their aggregate numbers , 
they have sustained a loss of near 5000 in ten years, 
which is fully one twelfth of their capital in ls20— 
Conjecturaliy the people in these counties are as pro- 
lific as elsewhere ; emigration, the result of the charac- 
teristic ills of Virginia, has done most to occasion this 
loss. All of these are fine counties.” 

We next proceed tothe means proposed by Mr, 
Harrison, for removing slavery trom Virginia. 


** We believe that means may be found tocolonize the 
annual surplus of the staves of Virginia, and to pur- 
chase such a portion of that surplus as it may be neces- 
sary to purchase. 

‘The annual increase of slaves in Virginia (leaving 
out of view the 6000 supposed to be taken off to the 
southern markets) is less than 6000. It this number of 
slaves be valued at the average of $200 per head, the 
Suin necessary to purchase them will be about a million 
of doliars. ‘l’o detray the expense of their deportation 
to Africa and subsistence there tor some months will, 
on the satisfactory calculation of Mr. Mathew Carey, 
to which we must reter, at $25 per head tor adults and 
children, require $125,000—add to which the cost of de- 
portation of 1200 tree blacks (their annual increase,) 
330,000, and we have the sum of $150,000. ‘That the 
state of Virginia has no possible means of purchasing 
5000 slaves per annum is obvious. But were the entire 
cost that of transportation only, $150,000, we should 
insist that the Legislature take it into serious considera- 
tion how far that expense exceeds its means. In any 
event, our adversaries will allow us to set down the 
item of transportation to the charge of the state : if this 
be all, it is to offer no insurmountable embarrassment. 


Perhaps it may be thought best to deport the iree ne- 


'groes first, and then the whole expense is that of trans- 
portation. Where, however, shall we find that greater 


tund which will presently be needed for the purchase 
of the surplus of the slaves, and before long for the pur- 
chase of 1 part of the capital number? There is not 
far otf a fund to which we believe our eyes may be 
turned. We have come to the conclusion that such a 
fund is the proceeds of the public lands in the treasury 
of the general government; and we do now invite the 
friends of the removal and colonization of the negroes 
to fix hereafter their thoughts and to press their pre- 
tensions on this fund. The annual income to govern- 
ment from the public Jands is now estimated at three 
millions. Let one-third of this amount be demanded 
for this object, to be under the entire management of the 


‘slate authorities. 


‘In coincidence with the known opinion of Virginia, 
we are not willing to demand a simple appropriation of 
money from Congress. But we are inclined to think, 
that an appropriation from the receipts of the public 
lands would not be liable to the constitutional objection, 
which would torbid a grant of money raised by taxes. 
We have an unleigned respect for constitutional scru- 
ples, but we are not ambitious ourselves of entertaining 
more scruples than Mr. Madison. Let ushear then 
what that greatest living authority says upon the sub- 
ject, in his letter to Mr. Gurley, of December last :— 

‘««In contemplating the pecuniary resources needed 
for the removal of such a number to a great distance, 
my thoughts and hopes have been long turned to the 
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rich fund presented in the western lands of the nation, 
which will soon entirely cease to be under a pledge for 
another object. The great one in question is truly of a 
national character, and it is known that distinguished 
patriots not dwelling in slave-holding states have view- 
ed the object in that light, and would be willing to let 
the national domain be a resource in effecting it. Should 
it be remarked that the states, though all may be in- 
terested in relieving our ceuntry from the colored po- 
pulation, are not equally so; it is but fair to recollect, 
that the sections most to be benefited are those whose 
cessions created the fund to be disposed of. Iam 
aware of the constitutional obstacle which has pre- 
sented itself; but if the general will should be recon- 
ciled to an application of the territorial fund to the re- 
moval of the colored population, a grant to congress 
of the necessary authority could be carried, with little 
delay through the forms of the constitution.’ 

‘“‘ Before any one condemns us for looseness of con- 
struction of the constitution, we beg further that he will 
read Mr. Jefferson’s letter to Mr. Sparks, (vol. iv., pp. 
388, _ ;) we adopt all the qualifications therein men- 
tioned. 

“Judge Marshall most properly suggests that the 
objection, in a political view, to the application of this 
ample fund, is very much fessened, in his estimation, 
by the fact that our lands are becoming an object for 
which the states are to scramble, and which threatens 
to sow the seeds of discord among us, instead of being 
what they might be—a source of national wealth. 

‘A great part of the proceeds of the public domain 
once appropriated to this object, there would soon be 
found no insurmountable difficulty in the removal of the 
necessary number in Virginia. But it is said that were 
congress disposed to give a million annually for the 
specific object of the removal of the slaves, it would feel 
bound to bestow it proportionally on all the slave-hold- 
ing states, or if all be notinclined to receive it, then on 
those which would be. We answer, that, if congress 
should consent to pledge a certain share of the revenue 
from the lands for the purchase and removal (under the 
laws of the states) of the slaves of the United States, 
we have no doubt it would be thought wise to begin 
with the effectual relief of the greatest sufferer first. A 
minute attention to the following statement of Gene- 
ral Brodnax, will show the immense claims of Virginia. 

“ «The state of Virginia contains, by the last census, 
less than one-fifteenth part of the whole white popula- 
tion of the United States; it contains more than one- 
seventh of the free negroes; and it possesses between 
a fourth and a fifth of all the slaves in the union. 

«Virginia has a greater number of slaves than any 
other state in the union—and mere than Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Tennessee, all put together ; 
and more than four times as many as either of them. 
Louisiana and South Carolina are the only states in 
which the slaves are more numerous than the white 
population ; and Virginia has more slaves, without esti- 
mating her great and unfortunate proportion of free 
aa of color, than both these states put together. 
Nay, one-half of the state, that which lies on the east 
of the Blue Ridge of mountains, itself contains nearly 
as many.’ 

“But if congress should decline to grant from this 
fund for the specific purpose of the removal of the 
blacks, and prefer to distribute among the states the 
portion of money severally assignable to them, let such 
portion as would fail to Virginia be earnestly claimed of 
the legislature for this object. The annual receipt of 
between two and three hundred thousand dollars, which 
Mr. Clay’s bill (limited to five years’ duration) would 
assign to her, would not be adequate for compensating 
masters on the foregoing plan, but it might suffice for 
doing an immense deal of good on the plan of Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s letter to Mr. Sparks, the purchuse of the children 
at a small but just price, the children to be disposed of 
either according to the particulars of that plan, or un- 
der any other plan which might be speedier, and less 
Vor. 1.—6 


ee to the persons to be charged with rearing 
them. 

** We believe that before halfa million of blacks were 
conveyed to Africa, there would not remain a master 
obstinatety resolved to retain his slave except in the 
most southern and south-western states, where slave 
labor is next to essential (we hope not absolutely) for 
the cultivation of the good lands! 

*< We exhort the people of Virginia then, first to seek 
aid from their own Legislature to the extent it can be 
afforded ; second, to insist on the passage of permanent 
laws going as far in the subject as public opinions will 
justify ; and third, to assert their claims te a share of 
the proceeds of the public lands. Let it not, by her 
fastidiousness, be made true, that she ceded an empire 
to the general government, under a virtual condition 
that she alone was fo derive no benefit from it. 

** Suppose then means to be thus found to defray the 
expense of emancipating and transporting them to some 
other country, the next question is, where a suitable 
asylum may be found to which to convey them? We 
answer, that Africa affords the most eligible situation 
for such an asylum, and that we kope Virginia would 
avai! herself of the noble beginning which has been 
made by the American Colonization Society at Li- 
beria.” 


From Mi. Dew’s work, our extracts will be 
limited to his remark on the plans for the aboli- 
tion of negro slavery. 


‘“‘Under this head we will examine, first, those 
schemes which propose abolition and deportation, and 
secondly, those which contemplate emancipation with- 
out deportation. 

“1. Emancipation and Deportation.—In the late Vir- 
ginia Legislature, where the subject of slavery under- 
went the most thorough discussion, all seemed to be 
perfectly agreed in the necessity of removal! in case of 
emancipation. Several members from the lower coun- 
ties, which are deeply interested in this question, seem- 
ed to be sanguine in their anticipations of the final suc- 
cess of some project of emma and deportation 
to Africa, the original home of the negro. ‘Let us 
translate them,’ said one of the most respected and 
able members of the legislature (General Brodnax, ) ‘to 
those realms from which, in evil times, under inauspi- 
cious influence, their fathers were unfortunately ab- 
ducted. Mr. Speaker, the idea of restoring these peo- 
ple to the region in which nature had planted them, and 
to whose climate she had fitted their constitutions—the 
idea of benefiting not only our condition and their con- 
dition by the removal, but making them the means of 
carrying back to a great continent, lost in the profound- 
est depths of savage barbarity, unconscious of the exist- 
ence even of the God who created them, not only the 
arts and comforts and multiplied advantages of civilized 
life, but what is of more value than all, a knowledge of 
true religion--intelligence of a Redeemer—is one of the 
grandest and noblest, one of the most expansive and 
glorious ideas which ever entered into the imagination 
of man. The conception, whether to the philosopher, 
the statesman, the philanthropist, or the Christian, of 
rearing up a colony which is to be the nucleus around 
which future emigration will concentre, and open all 
Africa to civilization and commerce, and science and 
arts and religion—when Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands, indeed, is one which warms the heart with de- 
light.’ (Speech of Gen. Brodnax of Dinwiddie, pp. 36 
and 37.) We fear that this splendid vision, the crea- 
tion of a brilliant imagination, influenced by the pure 
feelings of a philanthropic and generous heart, is des- 
tined to vanish at the severe touch of analysis. Fortu- 
nately for reason and common sense, all these projects 
of deportation may be subjected to the most rigid and 
accurate calculations, which are amply sufficient to dis- 
pel all doubt, even in the minds of the most sanguine, 
as to their practicability. 

We take it for granted that the right of the owner to 
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his slave is to be respected, and consequently that he is 
not required to emancipate him, unless his full value is 
paid by the state. Let us then, keeping this in view, 
proceed to the very simple calculation of the expense of 
emancipation and deportation in Virginia. The slaves, 
by the last census (1830) amounted within asmall frac- 
tion to 470,000; the average value of each one of these 
is $200 ; consequently the whole aggregate value of the 
slave population of Virginia in 1830, was $94,000,000, 
and allowing for the increase since, we cannot err far in 
putting the present valne at $100,000,000. The assess- 
ed value of all the houses and lands in the state amounts 
to $206,000,000, and these constitute the material items 
in the wealth of the state, the whole personal property 
besides bearing but a very small proportion to the value 
of slaves, lends, and houses. Now, do not these very 
simple statistics speak volumes upon this subject? Itis 
gravely recommended to the state of Virginia to give up 
a species of property which constitutes nearly one-third 
of the wealth of the whole state, and almost on-half of 
that of Lower Virginia, and with the remaining two- 
thirds to encounter the additional enormous expense of 
transportation aad colonization on the coast of Africa. 
But the loss of $100,000,000 of property is scarcely 
the half of what Virginia would lose, if the immutable 
laws of nature could suffer (as fortunately they cannot) 
this tremendous scheme of colonization to be carried 
into full effect. Is it not population which makes our 
lands and houses valuable? Why are lots in Paris and 
London worth more than the silver dollars which it 
might take to cover them? Why are lands of equal 
fertility in England and France worth more than those 
of our Northern States, and those again worth more 
than Southern soils, and those in turn worth more than 
the soils of the distant West? It is the presence or ab- 
sence of population which alone can explain the fact. 
it is in truth the slave labor in Virginia which gives 
value to her soil and her habitations—take away this 
and you pull down the Atlasthat upholds the whole 
system—eject from the state the whole slave popu- 
lation, and we risk nothing in the prediction, that on 
the day in which it shall be accomplished, the worn 
soils of Virginia will not bear the paltry price of the 
government lands in the west, and the Old Dominion 
will be a ‘waste howling wilderness,’—‘ the grass 
shall be seen growing in the streets, and the foxes peep- 
ing from their holes,’ 

‘But the favorers of this scheme say they do not 
contend for the sudden emancipation and deportation 


of the whole black population ;--they would send off 


only the increase, and thereby keep down the popula- 
tion to its present amount, while the whites increasing 
at their usual rate, would finally become relatively so 
numerous as to render the presence of the blacks among 
us for ever afterwards entirely harmless. This scheme, 
which at first to the unretlecting seems plausible, and 
much less wild than the project of sending off the 
whole, is nevertheless impracticable and visionary, as 
we think a few remarks will prove. It is computed that 
the annual increase of the slaves and free colored popu- 
lation of Virginia, is about six thousand. Let us first, 
then, make a calculation of the expense of purchase and 
transportation. At $200 each, the six thousand will 
amount in value to $1,200,000. At $30 each, for trans- 
portation, which we shall soon see is two little, we have 
the whole expense of purchase and transportation 
$1,380,000, an expense to be annually incurred by Vir- 
ginia to keep down her black population to its present 
amount. And let us ask, is there any one who can se- 
riously argue that Virginia can incur such an annual ex. 
pense as this for the next 25 or 50 years, until the 
whites have multiplied so greatly upon the blacks, as 
in the opinion of the alarmists for ever to quiet the fears 
of the community? Vain and delusive hope, if any 
were ever wild enough to entertain in! Poor old Vir- 
omy the leader of the poverty stricken team, which have 

een for years so heavily dragging along under the iuto- 
lerable burthen of the Federal Government, must in- 


evitably be crushed whenever this new weight is im- 
posed on her, in comparison with which federal exac- 
tions are light and mild. We should as soon expect 
the chamois, the hardy rover over Alpine regions, by 
his unassisted strength, to hurl down the snowy mantle 
which for ages has clothed the lofty suminit of Mont 
Blanc, as that Virginia will be ever able by her own re- 
sources to purchase and colonize on the coastof Africa 
six thousand slaves for any nu:uber of years in succes- 
sion. 

‘‘ But this does not develope to its full extent the 
monstrous absurdity of this scheme. There is a view 
of it yet to be taken, which seems not to have struck 
very forcibly any of the speakers in the Virginia legis- 
lature, but which appears to us of itself perfectly con- 
clusive against this whole project. We have made some 
efforts to obtain something like an accurate account of 
the number of negroes every year carried out of Virgi- 
niato the south and south-west. We have not been en- 
abled to sueceed completely ; but from all the informa- 
tion we can obtain, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
upwards of 6000 are yearly exported to other states. 
Virginia is in fact a negro raising state for other states ; 
she produces enough tor her own supply, and 6000 for 
sale. Now, suppose the government of Virginia enters 
the slave market, resolved to purchase 600U for eman- 
cipation and deportation, is it not evident that it must 
overbid the southern seeker, and thus take the very 
slaves who would have gone to the south? The very 
first operation then of this scheme, provided slaves be 
treated as property, is to arrest the current which has 
been hitherto flowing to the south, and to accumulate 
the evil in the state. As sureas the moon in her tran- 
sit over the meridian arrests the current which is glid- 
ing to the ocean, so sure will the action of the Virgi- 
nia government, in an attempt to emancipate and send 
off 6000 slaves, stop those who are annually gcing out 
of the state; and when 6000 are sent off in any one 
year, (which we never expect to see,) it will be sound 
on investigation that they are those who woud have 
been sent out of the state by the operation of our 
slave trade, and to the utter astonishment and contu- 
sion of our abolitionists, the black population will be 
found advancing with its usual rapidity—the only ope- 
ration of the scheme being to substitute our government, 
alias ourselves, as purchasers, instead of the planters of 
the south. This 1s a view which every legislator in 
the state should take. He should beware lest in his 
zeal for action, this efflux, which is now so salutary to 
the state, and such an abundant source of wealth, be 
suddenly dried up, and all the evils of slavery be in- 
creased instead of diminished. If government really 
could enter with capital and zeal enough into the bound- 
less project, we might even in a few years, see the laws 
of our nature reversed, and the tide of slavery flowing 
from the south in Virginia, to satisly the philanthropic 
demand for colonization. The only means which the 
government could use to prevent the above described 
etleet, would be either arbitrarily to fix the price of 
slaves below their market value, which would be a clear 
violation of the right of property, (which we shall pre- 
sently notice,) or to excite a feeling of insecurity and 
apprehension as to this kind of property, and thus dis- 
pose the owner to part with it at less than its true va- 
lue: but surely no statesman would openly avow such 
an object, although it must be confessed that some of 
the speakers even who contended that slaves should 
ever be treated as property, avowed sentiments which 
were calculated to produce such a result. 

** It is said, however, that the southern market will at 
all events be closed against us, and consequently that 
the preceding argument falls to the ground. To this we 
answer, that as long as the demand to the south exists, 
the supply will be furnished in some way or other, i! 
our government do not unwisely tamper with the sub- 
ject. Bryan Edwards has said, that ‘an attempt te 


prevent the introduction of slaves into the West Indies 





would be like changing the winds, or giving laws to the 
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ocean.’ We may with truth affirm, that an attempt to 

reventa circulation of this kind of property through 
the slave-holding states of our confederacy, would be 
equally if not more impracticable. But there is a most 
striking illustration of this now exhibiting before our 
eves—the Southampton massacre produced great ex- 
citement and apprehension throughout theslave-holding 
states, and two of them, hitherto the largest purchasers 
of Virginia slaves, have interdicted their introduction 
under severe penalties. Many in our state looked for- 
ward to an immediate fall in the price of slaves from this 
cause—and what has been the result? Why, wonder- 
ful to relate, Virginia slaves are now higher than they 
have been for many years past—and this rise in price 
has no doubt been occasioned by the number of south- 
ern purchasers who have visited our state, under the 
belief that Virginians had been frightened into a deter- 
mination to get clear of their slaves at all events; ‘and 
from an artificial demand in the slave purchasing states 
caused by an apprehension on the part of the farmers 
in those states, that the regular supply of slaves would 
speedily be discontinued by the operation of their non- 
importation regulations;’* and we are, consequently, at 
this moment exporting slaves more rapidly, through the 
operation of the internal slave trade, than for many 
years past. 

“Let us now examine a moment into the object pro- 
posed to be accomplished by this scheme. It is contend- 
ed that free labor is infinitely superior to slave labor in 
every point of view, and therefore that it is highly desi- 
rable to exchange the latter for the former, and that this 
will be gradually accomplished by emancipation and 
deportation ; because the vacuum occasioned by the ex- 
portation of the slaves will be filled up by the influx of 
freemen from the north and other portions of the union; 
and thus, for every slave we lose, itis contended we 
shall receive in exchange a free laborer, much more pro- 
ductive and more moral. If we are not greatly mistaken 
this, on analysis, will be found to be a complete speci- 
men of that arithmetical school boy reasoning, which has 
ever proved so deceptive in politics, and so ruinous in 
its practical consequences; and first, let us see whether 
any thing will be gained in point of productiveness, by 
this exchange of slave labor for free, even upon the 
avowed principles of the abolitionists themselves. The 
great objections to slave labor, seem to be-—First, that 
it is unproductive, or at least, not as productive as free 
labor; and secondly, that it is calculated to repel free 
labor from the sphere in which it is exercised. This 
latter effect has been briefly and more ingeniously urg- 
ed by a writer in the Richmond Enquirer of the 3d of 
March 1832, over the signature of ‘York,’ than by 
any one who is known to us, and we shall consequently 
introduce an extract from his essay. : 
_“ ‘Society naturally resolves itself,’ says this writer 
‘into three classes. The first comprehends professional 
nen, capitalists and large lande« proprietors ; the se- 
cond, embraces artizans and small proprietors ; and the 
third, is composed of common laborers. Now we are a 
society placed in the anomalous predicament of being 
lolally without a laboring class ; for all our labor is per- 
lormed by slaves, who constitute no partjof that society, 
and who quo ad that society, may be regarded as brutes 
ormachines. This circumstance operates directly asa 
check upon the increase of white population. For, as 
some intelligence or property is required to enable a 
man to belong to either of the two first classes above 
*numerated, (and which I have remarked are the only 








* From Louisiana many of the farmers themselves 
have come into our state, for the purpose of purchasing 
their own slaves, and thereby evading the laws. There 
ate in fact, so many plans which will effectually defeat 
all these preventive regulations, that we may consider 
their rigid enforcement utterly impracticable; and more-. 
wer, as the excitement produced by the late insurrec- 
lon in Virginia dies away, so will these laws be for- 
gotten, and remain as dead letters uponthe statute books. 








classes which we have,) and as no one with ordinary 
self-respect, can submit to sink below them, and become 
outcasts, the immediate tendency of the supernumerary 
members is to emigration.” We will not for the pre- 
sent, dispute the premises of the very intelligent and 
graceful writer, from whom we have copied the above 
extract; we have endeavored throughout this review, to 
show that our adversaries are not justified in their con- 
clusions, even if we aamit the truth of their premises. 
Now, what is the conclusion arrived at by our adversa- 
ries, from the premises just mentioned? That we must 
deport our slaves as fast as possible, und leave the va- 
cuuin to be filled by free labor. In the first place, then, 
we say upon their own principles even, they cannot ex- 
pect free labor to take the place of slave, for every one 
acknowledges it utterly impossible to send away, at 
once, all our slaves—there is scarcely we presume, a 
single abolitionist in Virginia, who has ever supposed, 
that we can send away more than the annual increase. 
Now, then, we ask, how can ary one reasonably expect 
that the taking away of two or three negroes from a 
body of one hundred, (and this is a much greater pro- 
portion than the abolitionists hope to colonize,) can 
destroy that prejudice against laboring with the blacks, 
which is represented as preventing the whites from la- 
boring, and as sending them ir multitndes to the west. 
If we are too proud to work ina field with fifty negro 
men this year, we shall surely be no more disposed to 
do it next year, because one negro, the increase of the 
fifty, has been sent to Liberia ; and consequently the 
above reasoning, if it prove any thing, proves that we 
must prevent our laboring classes (the blacks) from in- 
creasing, because whites will not work with them—al- 
though the whites will be just as averse to working with 
them after you have checked their increase as before ! 

‘* But let us suppose, that by some kind of logical le- 
gerdemuin, it can be proven that free labor will supply 
the place of slave labor, which is deported to Afriea— 
even then, we think they will fail upon theirother great 
principle, that free labor is better than slave, the truth of 
which principle for the present, we are willing to allow 
—and their whole argument fails, for this plain and 
palpable reason, that tree labor by association with slave 
labor, must inevitably be brought down to its level and 
even below it,—for the vices of the slave you may cor- 
rect, by means of your authority over him, but those of 
the associate free laborer you cannot. Every farmer in 
Virginia, can testify to the truth of this assertion. He 
knows full well, that if he employs a white laborer to 
work witha black one, even at job work, whee of course 
the inducementto labor is greatest—he will not do more 
than the negro, and perhaps in a majority of cases, he 
will not do as much. What then might we expect of 
him, if he should enter the field with fifty fold his num- 
ber of blacks, to work along with them regularly through 
the four seasons of the year? We hazard little in say- 
ing, he would be a more unproductive laborer than the 
black, for he would soon have all his idle propensities, 
without being subjected to the same salutary restraint. 

“It isa weil known general fact, to all close observers 
of mankind, that if two different grades of labor as to 
productiveness be associated together in the same occu- 
pation, the higher has a tendency to descend to the level 
of the lower. Schmalz, in his Political Economy, says 
that the indolence and caretessness of the serfs in the 
north of Europe, corrupt the {ree laborers who come in- 
to contact with them. Jones, in his volume on Rents, 
says, ‘a new road is at this time (1831) making, which 
is to connect Hamburg and the Elbe with Berlin; it pass- 
es over the sterile sands, of which so much of the north 
of Germany eonsists,and the materials for it are supplied 
by those isolated blocks of granite, of which the pre- 
sence on the surface of those sands formsa notorious 
geological puzzle. These blocks, transported to the 
line of road, are broken to the proper size by workmen, 
some of whom are Prussian free laborers, others J.ei- 
beigeners of the Mecklenburg territory, through a part of 
which the road passes. They are paid a stipulated sum 
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for breaking a certain quantity, and all are paid alike.— 
Yet the Leibeigeners could notat first be prevailed up- 
on to break more than one-third of the quantity which 
formed the ordinary task of the Prussians. The men 
were mixed, in the hope that the example and the gains 
of the more industrious, would animate the sluggish.— 
Now mark the result. A contrary effect followed ; the 
Leibeigeners did not improve, but tne exertions of the 
other laborers sensibly slackened, and at the time my in- 
formant (the English engineer who superintended the 
work,) was speaking to me, the men were againat 
work in separate gangs carefully kept asunder.’* And 
thus do we find, by an investigation of this subject, that 


if we should introduce, by any means, free labor in the | 


stead of slave labor deported to Africa, that it will be 
certain to deteriorate by association with slave labor, 
until it sinks down to and even below its level. So far 
we have admitted the possibility of exchanging slave 
for free labor, and have endeavored to prove, upon the 
principles of the abolitionists, that nothing would be 
gained by it. We will now endeavor to prove, and we 
think we can do it incontestably, that the scheme of 
abolition and deportation will not and cannot possibly 
effect this exchange of slave labor for free, even if it 
were desirable. Andin order that we may examine 
the project fully in this point of view, we will endea- 
vor—first, to trace ont its operation on the siave popu- 
lation, and then on the white. 

‘Since the publication of the celebrated work of Doc- 
tor Malthus on the ‘Principle of Population,’ the know- 
ledge of the causes which affect its condition and in- 
crease, 1s much more widely diffused. It is now well 
known to every student of political economy, that in 
the wide range of legislation there is nothing more 
dangerous than too much tampering with the elastic and 
powerful spring of population. 

_“ The energies of government are for the most part 
feeble or impotent when arrayed against its action.— 
It is this procreative power of the human species, either 
exerted or dormant, which so frequently brushes away 
mn reality the visionary fabrics of the philanthropists, 
and mars the cherished plots and schemes of statesmen. 
Euler has endeavored to prove, by some calculations, 
that the human species, under the most favorable cir- 
stances, is capable of doubling itself once in twelve 
years. In our western country, the progress of popu- 
lation has, in many extensive districts, been so rapid as 
to show, in our opinion, most conclusively, that it is ca- 
pable of doubling itself once in fifteen years without the 
aid of emigration. The whole of our population, since 
the independence of the United States, has shown itself 
fully capable of duplication in periods of twenty-five 
vears, Without the accession from abroad.t In some 
portions of our country, the population is stationary, in 
others but very slowly advancing. We will assume 
then for the two extremes in our country, the stationary 
condition on the one side, and such increase onthe other 
as to give rise to aduplication every fifteen years.— 
Now as throughout the whole range comprehended be- 
tween these extremes, population is capable of exerting 
various degrees of energy, it is very evident that the 
statesman who wishes to increase or diminish popula- 
tion, must look cautiously to the effect of his measures 
on ils spring, and see how this will be acted on. If, for 
example, his object be to lessen the number of a slowly 
increasing population, he must be convinced that his 
plan does not stimulate the procreative energies ef so- 
ciety to produee more than he is capable of taking 
away ; or if his object be to increase the numbers, take 
heed lest this project deaden and paralyze the source 
of increase so much as to more than counterbalance any 








* See Jones’ Political Economy, vol. 1. pp. 51, 52; 
e,° ==> 
London edition. 

t The longest period of duplication has been about 
twenty-three years and seven months, so that the addi- 
tion of one year and five months will more than com- 
pensate for the emigration. 
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effort of his. Now looking at the texture of the Virgi- 
nia population, the desideratum is todiminish the blacks 


emancipation and deportation will act. We have al- 
ready shown that the first operation of the plan, if slave 
property were rigidly respected and never taken with- 
out full compensation, woulu be to put a stop to the ef- 
flux from the state through other channels; but this 
would not be the only etiect. Government entering in- 
to the market with individuals, would elevate the price 
of slaves beyond their natural value, and consequently 
| the raising of them would become an object of primary 
| importance throughout the whole state. We can readi- 
ly imagine that the price of slaves might become so 
great that each master would do all in his power to en- 
courage marriage among them—would allow the fe- 
males almost entire exemption from labor, that they 
might the better breed and nurse—and would so com- 
pletely concentrate his efforts upon this object, as to 
neglect other schemes and less productive sources of 
wealth. Under these circumstances the prolific African 
might no doubt be stimulated to press hard upon one of 
the limits above stated, doubling his numbers in fifteen 
years ; and such is the tendency which our abclition 
schemes, if ever seriously engaged in, will most un- 
doubtedly produce ; they will be certain to stimulate 
the procreative powers of that very race which they are 
aiming to diminish ; they will enlarge and invigorate 
the very monster which they are endeavoring to stifle, 
and realize the beautiful but melancholy fable of Sisy- 
phus, by an eternal renovation of hope and disappoint- 
ment. If it were possible for Virginia to purchase 
and send off annually for the next twenty-five or filty 
years, 12,000 slaves, we should have very little hesita- 
tion in affirming, that the nuinber of slaves in Virginia 
| would not be at all lessened by the operation, and at 
the conclusion of the period such habits would be ge- 
nerated among our blacks, that for a long time alter 
the cessation of the drain, population might advance 
so rapidly as 10 produce among us all the calamities 
and miseries of an over crowded people. 

‘We are not now dealing in mere conjecture; there is 
ample proof of the correctness of these anticipations in 
the history of our own hemisphere. The West India 
iskands, as.we have before seen, are supplied with slaves 
more cheaply by the African slave trader than they can 
raise them, and consequently the black population in 
the Islands nowhere keeps up its numbers « natural in- 
crease. It ame by a statement of Mr. F. Buxton, re- 
cently published, that the total number of slaves in the 
British West Indies in 1817, was 730,112. Aftera 
lapse of eleven years, in 1828, the numbers were re- 
duced to 678,527, making a Joss on the capital of 1817, 
in the short space of eleven years, of 51,585.* In the 
Mauritius in the same space of time, the loss on the ca- 
pital of 1817 amounting to but 76,774, was 10,767.— 
Even in the Island of Cuba, where the negro slave is 
treated as humanely as any where on the globe, from 
1804 to 1817, the blacks lost 4,461 upon the stock of 
1804. ‘Prior to the annexation of Louisianato the 
United States,’ says Mr. Clay in his Colonization 
Speech of 1830, ‘the supply of slaves from Africa was 
abundant. The price of adults was generally about 
one hundred dollars, a price less than the cost of :aising 
an infant. ‘Then it was believed that the climate of the 
province was unfavorable to the rearing of negro chil- 
dren, and comparatively few were raised. After the 
United States abolished the slave trade, the price of 
adults rose very considerably—greater attention was 
consequently bestowed on their ehildren, and noW 

















_ * Bryan Edwards attributes the decrease of the slaves 
in the West Indies principally to the disproportion ot 
the sexes. But in the present instance, we are con- 


strained to attribute it to another cause, for we find ol 
the 730,112 slaves in the sugar islands in 1817, 369,577 
were males, and 363, 535 females, being very nearly 
an equal division of the sexes. 





and increase the whites. Let us see how the scheme of 
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nowhere is the African female more prolific than she 
js in Louisiana, and the climate of no one of the south- 
ern states is supposed to be more favorable to the rear- 
ing of her offspring.’ Fora similar reason now, the slaves 
in Virginia multiply more rapidly than in most of the 
southern states ;—the Virginians can raise cheaper than 
they can buy ; in fact it is one of their greatest sources 
of profit. In many of the other slaveholding states 
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not to be supplied—every removal of a black will sti- 
mulate to the generation of another. 
‘Uno avulso non deficit alter.’ 
“The poverty stricken master would rejoiee in the 
rolificness of his female slave, but pray Heaven in its 
dates to strike with barrenness his own spouse, lest 





in the plentitude of his misfortunes, brought on by the 


wild and Quixotic philanthropy of his government, he 


this is not the case, and consequently the same care is | might see around him a numerous ofispring unprovided 
not taken to encourage matrimony and the rearing of | for and destined to galling indigence. 


children. 

« But our opponents perhaps may be disposed to an- 
swer, that this increase of slavery from the stimulus to 
the black population afforded by the colonization abroad, 
ought not to be objected to on our own principles, since 
each slave will be worth two hundred dollars or more, 


This answer would be correct enough if it were not that | 


the increase of the blacks is effected at our expense both 
as to wealth and numbers; and to show this, we will 
now proceed to point out the operation of the scheme 
under consideration upon the white population. Mal- 
thus has clearly shown that population depends on the 
means Of subsistence, and will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, increase to a level with them. Now, by means 
of subsistence, we must not only comprehend the ne- 
cessaries of life, such as food, clothing, shelter, &c. but 
likewise such conveniences, comforts, and even luxu- 
ries as the habits of the society may render it essential 
for all to enjoy. Whatever then has a tendency to de- 
stroy the wealth and diminish the aggregate capital of 
society, has the effect, as long as the sfandard of com- 
fort* remains the same, to check the progress of the po- 
pulation. 

‘‘1t is sure to discourage matrimony, and cause chil- 
dren to be less carefully attended to, and to be less 
abundantly supplied. The heavy burthens which have 
hitherto been imposed on Virginia, through the opera- 
tion of federal exactions, together with the high stan- 
dard of comfort prevalent throughout the whole state, 
(about which we shall by and by make a few observa- 
tions) have already imposed checks upon the progress 
of the white sapaiion of the state. If not one single 
individual were to emigrate from the state of Virginia, 
it would be found, so inert has become the principle of 
increase in the state, that the population would not ad- 
vance with the average rapidity of the American peo- 
ple. Now, under these circumstances, an imposition of 
an additional burthen of 1,380,000 dollars for the pur- 
pose of purchase and deportation of slaves, would add 
so much to the taxes of the citizens—would subtract 
so much from the capital of the state, and increase so 
greatly the embarrassments of the whole population, 
that fewer persons would be enabled to support fami- 
ies, and consequently to get married. This great tax, 
added to those we are already suffering under, would 
weigh like an incubus upon the whole state—it would 
operate like the blighting hand of Providence, that 
should render our soil barren and our labor unproduc- 
tive. It would diminish the value of the fee simple of 
Virginia, and not only check the natural increase of 
population within the commonwealth, but would make 
every man desirous of quitting the scenes of his home 
and his infancy, and fleeing from the heavy burthen 
Which would for ever keep Lim and his children buried 
in the depths of poverty. His sale of negroes would 
partly enable him to emigrate; and we have little doubt, 
that whenever this wild scheme shall be seriously com- 
menced, it will be found that more whites than negroes 
will be banished by its operation from the state. And 
there will be this lamentable ditference between those 
Who are left behind ; a powertul stimulus will be given 
to the procreative energies, of the blacks, while those of 
the whites will be paralyzed and destroyed. Every 
emigrant from among these whites will create a vacuum 








* By standard of comfort, we mean that amount of ne- 
cessaries, conveniences, and luxuries, which the habits 
of any people render essential to thein. 


“It is almost useless to inquire whether this deporta- 
tion of slaves to Africa would, as some seem most 


| strangely to anticipate, invite the whites of other states 
into the commonwealth. Who would be disposed to 


enter a state with worn out soil and black population 
mortgaged to the payment of millions per annum, for 
the purpose of emancipation and deportation, when in 
the west the most luxuriant soils, unencumbered with 
heavy exactions, could be purchased tor the paltry sum 
of $1 25 per acre? 

‘“* Where, then, is that multitude of whites to come 
from, which the glowing fancy of orators has sketched 
out as flowing into and filling up the vacuum created by 
the removal of slaves? The fact is—throughout the 
whole debate in the Virginia Legislature, the speakers 
seemed to consider the increase of population as a sort 
of fixed quantity, which would remain the same under 
the endless change of circumstance, and consequently 
that every man exported from among the blacks, les- 
sened pro tanio exactly the black population, and that 
the whites moving on with their usual speed, would fill 
the void; which certainly was an erroneous supposition, 
and manifested an almost unpardonable inattention to 
the wonderful elusiicity of the powerful spring of popu- 
lation. ‘lhe removal of inhabitants, accompanied with 
great loss of productive labor and capital, so far from 
leaving the residue in a better situation, and disposing 
them to increase and multiply, produces the directly 
opposite effect ; it deteriorates the condition of society, 
and deadens the spring of population. It is curious to 
look to the history of the world, and see how complete- 
ly this position is sustained by facts. Since the down- 
fal of the Roman empire, there have been three forced 
emigrations of very considerable extent, from three of 
the countries of Europe. The Moors were expelled 
from Spain, the Protestants from the Netherlands, and 
the Hugonots from France ; each of these expulsions 
came well nigh ruining the country from which it took 
place. We are best acquainted with the etlects of the 
expulsion of the Hugonots from France, because it hap- 


pened nearer to our own times, during the reign ot 


Louis XIV. In this case only 500,000 are supposed to 
have left France, containing then a population of 20 or 
25,000,000 of souls. The energies of this mighty coun- 
try seemed at once paralyzed by this emigration, her 
prosperity was instantly arrested, her remaining popu- 
lation lost the vigor which characterized them as long 
as this leaven was among them, and to this day, France 
has not recovered from the tremendous blow, Her in- 
feriority to England, in industry and all the useful arts, 
is in a great measure to be traced back to this stupid 
intolerance of her great monarch Louis XIV. The rea- 
sons why these expulsions were sv very injurious to the 
countries in question, was because the emigrants were 
the laboring classes of society, and their banishment 
consequently dried up the sources of production, and 
lessened the aggregate wealth and capital of the people. 
Now these expulsions are nothing in comparison with 
that contemplated by our abolitionists. In France only 
one in fifty of the population was expelled, and no ex- 
pense was incurred in the deportation ; but in Virginia 
the proportion to be expelled is much greater, and the 
expense is to devolve on the government. 

** When the emigration 1s accompanied with no loss 
of capital to the state, and no abstraction of productive 
labor, then the population will not be injuriously affect- 
ed, but sometimes greatly benefited. In the hunting 
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the remainder in a politico-economical light, because 
they live on the game of the forest, wh:ch becomes more 
abundant as soon as the consumers diminish. Pastoral 
nations, for a like reason, are rarely injured by emigra- 
tion, for they live on cattle, and the cattle live on the 
spontaneous produce of the earth, and when a colony is 
sent off, the remainder will generally be benefited, since 
the consumption is relieved while the production is not 
diminished. And this satisfactorily explains the ciffi- 
culty which has so much puzzled historians :—how the 
north of Europe, which Gibbon, Hume, and Robertson 
all maintain was in a pastoral state, and not nearly so 
thickly settled as at present, should nevertheless have 
been able for several centuries to furnish those terrible 
swarms of barbarians, who ‘ gathe:ing fresh darkness 
and terror’ as they rolled on upon the south, at length, 
with their congregated multitudes, ‘obscured the sun 
of Italy, and sunk the Roman world in night.’ This 
example of the barbarians in the north of Europe, 
sending so many hundreds of thousands of emigrants 
to the south, is a beautiful illustration of the capacity 
of population to counteract the effects of emigration in 
all those cases where the spring of population is not 
weakened. As soon as new swarms leit the country, 
the means of subsistence were more ample for the re- 
sidue ; the vigor of population soon supplied the defi- 
ciency ; and then another swarm went forth and relieved 
again the national hive. Our purchase and deportation 
of slaves would produce a similar etfect on our blacks, 
but it would be entirely at the expense of both the 
numbers and wealth of the whites, and would be there- 
fore one of the most blighting curses that could scathe 
the land. Ireland, at present, is suffering heavy afilic- 
tions from an overcrowded population ; but her govern- 
ment could not relieve her by sending off the paupers, 
and for the simple reason that it would require an ex- 
pense on the part of Ireland which would produce as 
great or even greater abstraction of capital than of un- 
productive mouths, and would moreover give more 
vigor to the spring of population. If other nations 
would incur the expense for her, then perhaps there 
might be for her a temporary benefit; but in a short 
time such a stimulus would be given to population, as 
would counteract all the vain efforts of man, and in the 
end, leave her in a worse condition than before. We 
doubt whether England, France and Germany, by a 
steady concentration of all their financial resources upon 
the deportation and comfortable settlement.and support 
of the superabundant population of Ireland, would, at 
the expiration of fifty years, be found to have lessened 
the numbers by one single individual. The effect would 
inerely be, to pledge the resources of these three nations 
to the support of the Irish population, and to substitute 
the procreation of Irishmen, for that of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Germans, and as soon as this support 
was withdrawn, the very habits which had been gene- 
rated by it in Ireland, would be its greatest curse. The 
only etiectual means of relieving Ireland, will be to 
raise the standard of comfort in that country, and to ar- 
rest the population by the preventive checks which 
would lessen the marriages. Until this be done in some 
way or other, Ireland is doomed to suffer the heavy pe- 
nalty. 

«We are now prepared to explain how it is that so 
many negroes have been exported from Alrica by the 
slave trade, while the gap, says Franklin, is almost im- 
perceptible. Gen. Brodnax, in his speech, computes 
the average number now annually sent out from Africa 
by the operation of the slave trade, to be 100,000 ; and, 
he adds, if all this can be effected against so many risks 
and hazards, and in violation of the laws of Gop and 
man, shall it be said that the whole state of Virginia 
cannot export 6000 to Africa ina year? Yes, strange 
as it may seem, this is all true ; and the simple reason 
of the great difference is, that Africa incurs no expense, 
but on the contrary, generally receives a full equivalent 
for the deported slave, which angments her means of 
subsistence, and stimulates the spring of population. 
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The slave trade which takes off 100,000 human be- 
ing from Africa for the slave market of the West In- 
dies and South America, has by its operation quicken- 
ed the procreative powers of society in Africa to such 
an extent as not only to keep up her numbers, but to 
turvish besides 100,000 souls for exportation. Could 
we suppose it possible for this slave trade to be annihi- 
lated ata blow, repugnant and shocking as itis to eve- 
ry feeling of humanity, it would be found that its sud- 
den cessation would plunge the whole of Western Africa 
for a season into the most dreadful anarchy and appalling 
distress. It would be found that the habits of the peo- 
ple had been formed to suit the slave trade, and accord- 
ingly would be much too favorable to the rapid increase 
of population without that trade,—prisoners of war 
would be slaughtered, infants murdered, marriages dis- 
couraged, and swarms of redundant citizens sent forth 
to ravage neighboring countries, ard all this would 
arise from the too rapid increase of population, for the 
means of subsistence, caused by the sudden stopping of 
the slave trade. It will be thus seen that the 100,000 
annually sent off from Africa, are a source of profit and 
not of expendiiure. Saddle Africa with the whole of 
this burthen, and we are perfectly sure that the entire 
resources of that immense continent would not suffice to 
owe up, serd off, and colonize 5,000 per annum.— 

here is the same difference between this exportation 
from Africa, and that proposed by the abolitionists from 
Virginia, that there is between the agriculturist who 
sends his produce to a foreign state or country and re- 
ceives back a full equivalent, and him who is condemn- 
ed to send his abroad at his own expense, and to distri- 
bute it gratuitously. We imagine that no one who was 
acquainted with the condition of these two farmers 
would wonder that one should grow wealthy, and 
the other miserably poor. The 6,000 slaves, which 
Virginia annually sends off to the South are a source of 
wealth to Virginia; but the 1,000 or 2,000 whites who 
probably go to the West are a source of poverty ; be- 
cause in the former case we have an equivalent left in 
the place of the exported slave—in the latter we lose 
both labor and capital without an equivalent ; and pre- 
cisely such a result in a much more aggravated form, 
will spring from this mad colonization scheme, should it 
ever be carried into operation. If the governments of 
Europe were silly enough to appropriate their resources 
to the purchase of our slaves, at their full marketable 
value, for the purpose of deportation, they should, for 
aught that we could do, have every one that they could 
buy. An equivalent would thus be left for the deported 
slave, and however much others might suffer for their 
folly, we should escape. 

** Against most of the great difficulties attendant on 
the plan of emancipation above examined, it was im- 
possible for the abolitionists entirely to close their eyes; 
and itis really curious to pause a moment and examine 
some of the reflections and schemes by which Virginia 
was to be reconciled to the plan. We have been told 
that it would not be necessary to purchase all the slaves 
sent away—that many would be surrendered by their 
owners without an equivalent. ‘There are a number 
of slave-holders, (said one who has all the lofty feeling 
and devoted patriotism which have hitherto so proudly 
characterized Virginia,) at this very time, I do not 
speak from vain conjecture, but from what I know from 
the best information, and this number would continue 
to increase, who would voluntarily surrender their 
slaves, if the state would provide the means of coio- 
nizing them elsewhere. And there would be again 
another class, I have already heard of many, while 
they could not afferd te sacrifice the entire value of 
their slaves, would cheerfully compromise with the 
state for half of their value.” In the first place, we 
would remark that the gentleman’s anticipation would 
certainly prove delusive—the surrender of a very few 
slaves would enhance the importance and value of the 
residue, and make the owner much more reluctant to 
part with them. Letany farmer in Lower Virginia ask 
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himself how many he can spare from his plantation— 
and he will be surprised to see how few can be dispens- 
ed with. If that intelligent gentleman, from the store- 
house of his knowledge, would but call up the history 
of the past, he would see that mere philanthropy, with 
all her splendid boastings, has never yet accomplished 
one great scheme; he would find the remark of that 
gret judge of human nature, the illustrious author of 
the Wealth of Nations, that no people had the gene- 
rosity to liberate their slaves until it became their inte- 
rest to do so, but too true ; and the philosophic page of 
Hume, Robertson, Stuart, and Sismondi, would inform 
him that the serfs of Europe have been only gradually 
emancipated through the operation of self interest and 
not philanthropy : and we shall soon see that it was 
fortunate for both parties that this was the cause. 

‘* But it is strange indeed that gentlemen have never 
reflected, that the pecuniary loss to the state, will be 
precisely the same, whether the negroes be purchased 
or gratuitously surrendered. In the latter case the bur- 
then is only shifted from the whole state to that portion 
where the surrender is made—thus if we own $10,000 
worth of this property, and surrender the whole to go- 
vernment, it is se: that we lose the amount of 
$10,000; and if the whole of Lower Virginia could at 
once be induced to give up all of this property, and it 
could be sent away, the only effect of this generosity 
and self-devotion would be to inflict the blow of desola- 
tion more exclusively on this portion of the state—the 
aggregate loss would be the same, the burthen would 
only be shitted from the whole to a part—the West 
would dodge the blow, and perhaps every candid citi- 
zen of Lower Virginia would confess that he is devoid 
of that refined incomprehensible patriotism which would 
call for self immolation on the shrine of folly, and 
would most conscientiously advise the eastern Virgini- 
ans never to surrender their slaves to the government 
without a fair equivalent. Can it be genuine philan- 
thropy to persuade them alone to step forward and 
bear the whole burthen? 

* Again; some have attempted to evade the difficul- 
ties by seizing on the increase of the negroes after a cer- 
tain time. Thus Mr. Randolph’s plan proposed that 
all born after the year 1840, should be raised by their 
masters tothe age of eighteen for the female and twen- 
ty-one for the male, and then hired out until the net 
sum arising therefrom amounted to enough to send them 
away. Scarcely any one in the legislature—we believe 
not even the author himself—entirely approved of this 

lan.* It is obnoxious to the objections we have just 

een stating against voluntary surrender. It proposes 
to saddle the slave-holder with the whole burthen ; it 
infringes directly the rights of property ; it converts the 
fee simple possession of this kind of property into an 
estate for years: and it only puts off the great sacrifice 
required of the state to 1840, when most of the evils 
will occur that have already been described. In the 
mean time it destroys the value of slaves, and with it 
all landed possessions—checks the productions of the 
state, imposes (when 1840 arrives) upon the master the 
intolerable and grievous burthen of raising his young 
slaves to the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, and then 
liberating them to be hired out under the superintend- 
ence of government (the most miserable of all mana- 
gers,) until the proceeds arising therefrom shall be suffi- 
cient to send them away. If any man at all conversant 
with political economy should ever anticipate the day 
When this shall happen, we can only say that his faith 
is great indeed, enough to remove mountains, and that 
he has studied in a totally different school from our- 
Selves, Let us ask in the language of one of Virginia’s 
most cherished statesmen, who has stood by and de- 








*The difficulty of falling upon any definite plan 
Which can for a moment command the approbation of 
even a few of the most intelligent abolitionists, is an 
inerring symptom of the difficulty and impracticability 
of the whole. 




















fended with so much zeal and ability the interests of 
Lower Virginia—and who shone forth one of the bright- 
est stars in that constellation of talent which met to- 
gether in the Virginia convention—* Is it whi tee that 
any tyranny can subdue us to the patient endurance of 
such a state of things? Every prudent slave holder in 
the slave holding parts of the state, would either mi- 
grate with his slaves to some state where his rights in 
slave property would be secured to him by the laws, or 
would surrender at once his rights in the parent stock 
as well as in their future increase, and seek some land 
where he may enjoy at least the earnings of his own 
industry. In the first ease, the country would be de- 
serted; in the other it would be abandoned to the 
slaves to be cultivated under the management of the 
state. The plan would result in a sacrifice, more pro- 
bably an abandonment, of our landed, as well as the 
abolition of our slave property. Can any thing but 
force, can any force tame us to wrongs like these ?’* 

‘‘Again ; we entirely agree with the assertion of Mr. 
Brown, one of the ablest and most promising of Vir- 
ginia’s sons, that the ingenuity of man, if exerted for 
the purpose, could not devise a more efficient mode of 
producing discontent among our slaves, and thus en- 
dangering the peace of the community. There are 
born annually of this population about 20,000 children. 
Those which are born before the year 1840 are to be 
slaves ; those which are born after that period are to be 
free at a certain age. These two classes will be reared 
together; they will labor together, and commune to- 
gether. It cannot escape the observation of him who 
is doomed to servitude, that although of the same color 
and born of the same parents, a far different destiny 
awaits his more fortunate brother—as his thoughts 
again and again revert to the subject, he begins to re- 
gard himself as the victim of injustice. Cheerfulness 
and contentment will flee from his bosom, and the 
most harmless and happy creature that lives on earth, 
will be transformed into a dark designing and desperate 
rebel. (Brown’s Speech, pp. 8, 9. 

“There are some again who exhaust their ingenuity 
in devising schemes for taking off the breeding portion 
of the slaves to Africa, or carrying away the sexes in 
such disproportions as will in a measure prevent those 
left behind from breeding. All of these plans merit 
nothing more than the appellation of vain juggling legis- 
lutive conceits, unworthy of a wise statesman and a 
moral man. If our slaves are ever to be sent away in 
any systematic manner, humanity demands that they 
should be carried in families. The voice of the world 
would condemn Virginia if she sanctioned any plan of 
deportation by which the male and female, husband 
and wife, parent and child, were systematically and re- 
lentlessly separated. If we are to indulge in this kind 
of regulating vice, why not cure the ill at once, by fol- 
lowing the counsel of Xenophon in his Economies, and 
the practice of old Cato the Censor? Let us keep the 
male and female separatet in Ergastula or dungeons, if 
it be necessary, and then one generation will pass 
away, and the evil will be removed to the heart’s con- 
tent of our humane philanthropists! But all these 
puerile conceits fall far short of sarmounting the great 


difficulty which, like Memnon, is eternally present and 
cannot be removed. 


‘Sedet eternumque sedebit.’ 


«There is $100,000,000 of slave property in the state 
of Virginia, and it matters but little how you destroy 
it, whether by the slow process of the cautious practi- 
tioner, or with the frightful despatch of the self confi- 
dent quack ; when it is gone, no matter how, the deed 
will be done, and Virginia will be a desert.” 





* Letters of Appomattox to people of Virginia, 1st 
Letter, p. 13. 

t See Hume's Essay on the populousnes; of an- 
cient nations, where he ascribes this practice to Cato 
and others, to prevent their slaves froin breeding. 
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Undoubtedly the condition ofa slave is deplora- 
ble, and it must ever be afflicting that such a state 
should exist, and be extended so widely over the 
globe, as to seem to be the inevitable lot of a large 
portion of mankind. Butin our benevolent zeal 
for the removal of slavery,we should not forget that 
there are afllictions, numerous, wide-spread, and 
unavoidable in the most refined and advanced state 
of society, that are even more intolerable than the 
slave’s toil, stimulated by the slave-owner’s lash. 
The substance, though not the name of slavery is 
to be found almost every where in this miserable 
world—and the few favored spots now free from 
such causes of human suffering, must in their turn 
be visited with like inflictions. Except in newly 
settled countries, or in others having as yet a sparse 
population and plentiful means of subsistence, and 
a free government withal, the laboring poor are 
slaves in fact, either to individuals, to government, 
or to their own craving and never satisfied neces- 
sities. ‘The negro slaves of Virginia present strik- 
ing examples of the first kind—the people of Egypt, 
and emancipated Hayti of the second—and the en- 
tire laboring population of free and philanthropic 
Kogland of the third. Of these three kinds, per- 
sonal slavery as existing in Virginia, is the most 
injurious, or the least profitable, to the masters, 


and attended with the least unhappiness (so far as | 


mere animal comforts are considered) to the slaves; 
and where hunger is the only taskmaster, its vic- 
tims are the most miserable of slaves, and yet com- 
pelled to yield the greatest possible net amount, 
by their labor, and abstinence from enjoyment. 
arich English manufacturer, or Jandholder, was 
offered all the laborers in his employment, with 
their wives and children, and all their property, to 
be held precisely as the negro slaves are held and 
maintained in Virginia, considerations of economy 
alone would instract him to reject the fatal gilt, 
as he would avoid certain bankruptey and ruin. 
On the other hand, if all the slaves of *irginia 
were at once emancipated, and left to provide for 
themselves, want, wretchedness and disease,;would 
make such havoc among them, as to threaten 


finally, and at no remote period; the extinction of 


the race. ‘The adult males, and even the females 
not burthened with children, might possibly do 
well; but the greater number of the feeble and im- 
firm, from old age, infancy, or disease, would in- 
evitably perish. Marriages would near'y cease, 


and births greatly diminish, and the work of 


death proceed as i! a general pestilence was raging. 
The etlects of emancipation in equal time, would 
diminish the African race in Virginia, more than 
the operation of any scheme that philanthropy has 
yet devised, though aided by the general will, and 
all the disposable wealth of the country. 





HARVEST MANAGEMENT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Sir—The interesting season is approaching 
when, if ever, the following hints on the manage- 
ment of the wheat harvest will be useful. They 


are furnished rather in compliance with your wish 
than from any confidence IT have in their merit. 
Your partiality has caused you to form expecta- 
tions which are not, t fear, destined to be realized. 
‘There are sources, whence you may derive much 
and valuable information on this subject, and on 
nother equally important, the management of| 
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wheat fallows. I referto my friends of Shirley 
and Westover, with whose distinguished success 
in the culture of the wheat crop you are not un- 
acquainted. Communications from them on these 
subjects would, I venture to affirm, be among the 
most important with which the pages of the Regis. 
ter could be enriched. ‘To myself, individually, 
they would be fraught with interest. 

To get ready previously to commencing harvest 
is the first and fundamental rule. It should be 
borne in mind that, in this critical operation, as 
much may sometimes be done in one or two good 
days as ina whole unfavorable week, independent- 
ly of the injury sustained by the grain. Abundant 
and timely preparation should, therefore, be made ; 

‘a supply of meal laid in, extra implements, timber 
‘fashioned out for prompt use, &c. provided. In 
‘fine, every thing that can, should be done, to pre- 
/vent interruption. When many laborers are en- 
gaged, and at a distance from the work-shop, as is 
often the case in Virginia, a carpenter should fol- 
low the reapers with tools, timber, and grindstone, 
so as tu afford, in fact, an ambulatory shop. When 
not employed grinding the scythes and making re- 
pairs, he may be with the shockers. Food and 
water should be hauled in a cart, by which some 
labor may be saved. For the latter, barrels should 
be provided, with an aperture in the upper side, 
and a flap of stout leather over it, to prevent the 
water from splashing out. One of these should 
_always be convenient to the hands, to whom the 
| water may be carried without their leaving the 
ranks. 

The next rule is to commence as early as possi- 
ble. This may be done when the straw is drya 

short distance below the head, if the weather be 
fine. Do not wait for large bodies of wheat, but 
begin with those spots that ripen first. Let the 
reapers be an hour or two in advance of the bind- 
ers, and set the sheaves in stooks till fit to be 
‘shocked. If left long on the ground, as it is dis- 
'charged from the cradle, exposed to our scorching 
sun, the straw is too suddenly dried up, and the 
| grain denied the nourishment necessary to its per- 
fection. The skin of wheat cut thus early, is thin 
and bright, though some persons think the prac- 
tice more advantageous to the miller than the 
farmer ; and it would, perhaps, be so, could there be 
a guaranty against rain, by which both too fre- 
quently suffer. It is certainly better to cut wheat 
| rather green, when properly managed, than to cut 
it wet, which persons are not unfrequently obliged 
to do in a protracted harvest. Light wheat, too, 
/may be cut with more expedition and less waste 
when the stem is somewhat succulent, than when 
dry and brittle, as it becomes at the end of a long 
harvest. 

Cut that portion of the wheat first of which you 
can secure most. It should never be cut when too 
wet to be tied in sheaves, and soon shocked.— 
W heat cannot possibly be in so good a situation to 
dry rapidly as when standing erect in the field. 
Much more has been lost in our warm climate, by 
its sprouting in the sheaf and the shock, than from 
exposure when standing in the open field. Ata 
juncture so busy, despatch should be the farmers 
watchword. Every hand should be turned out, 
who can render the least service; the old a3 
shockers, the very young as sheaf carriers,—with- 
oul, however, exacting too much from either. 

My cradles are now all constructed on the same 
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scale, adapted to blades fifty inches in length. 
Most of my implements, indeed, are made on this 
principle, so that the sound parts of one may fit 
when translerred to another. The reap hook is 
never used. In wheat which is too much tangled 
tor the cradle, the naked blade is employed. Each 
binder is furnished with a small rake having a 
jiandle two and a half feet long, with which he 
hastily gathers as much wheat as he can, to di- 
minish the quantity letton the ground. A horse 
yake follows as speedily as possible, and the loose 
wheat thus collected, is either put in small cocks, 
or, Which is greatly preferable, hauled in at once, 
and housed or stacked. A friend in Berkeley coun- 
ty informed me that a German had introduced 
there a better method of gleaning fields than by the 
help of a horse, the rake being so constructed as 
to be drawn by a man, with astrap around the 
body. I have written to ask a more particular 
description, and will furnish you a copy when | 
receive it. 

Never during harvest, open damaged shocks, 
unless the weather be good, and then not too many 
ata time. Alter harvest there should be an imme- 
diate and general inspection. I have found it con- 
venient to set the shocks straight one way, but in 
ihe middle of the cutting the other, to save dis- 
tance in carrying the sheaves. ‘The shocks should 
be of an oval form, nicely balanced to prevent 
their leaning, with a high and sharp apex, well 
capped. In order to bring them toa proper point, 
some very small sheaves must be made. 

Harvest, though a period of intense labor, is 
nevertheless, in Virginia, a sort of negro festival. 
it is pleasing to witness the merry faces on such 
occasions. If think the usual allowance of ardent 
spitits a wholesome corrective of the vast quanti- 
ly of water rendered necessary by the heat and 
exercise. But be that as it may, 1 should be loath 
to abridge the enjoyment of the poor creatures, by 
making them members, by compulsion, of the 
temperance society. ‘To those who preler it, an 
equivalent of molasses may be given. 

{ will not close this article without first offering 
afervent wish for your success, and that of the 
great cause with which you have identified your- 
self. AGRICULTOR. 


May 29th, 1833. 


MANGEL WURTZEL FOR CATTLE. 


By the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Last year we made an experiment with mangel 
wurtzel for cattle, and the result was highly satis- 
lactory—-so much so that we shall herealier adopt 
itin preference to all other root crops for the pur- 
pose. Having about the sixth of an acre of ground 
prepared for early corn for which we had not seed 
enough, we determined to plant it in mangel wurt- 
zel as an experiment, having very little confidence 
in its equality with ruta baga. We accordingly 
soaked the seed twenty-four hours in warm waier, 
laid off turrows about two feet apart, and dropped 
the seed six or eight inches apart, covering it as 
wedo corn, When the plants were up, we passed 
over the field with a weeding hoe, and subsequent- 
ly run a small plough through it twice, clearing 
out the weeds with a hoe. ‘This is all the cultiva- 
lion it had, and we feel certain that all the work 
bestowed upon it, including the original prepara- 
_ of rt ground for corn, did not amount to 
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more than two fuil days’ work for one man. We 
put no manure on the ground, though it had been. 
manured the year belore for potatoes, and for 
planting in early York cabbages, which were kill- 
ed by the severity of the winter. ‘The soil was a 
fair medium mould, a mixture of sand, clay and 
vegetable matter; high ground, but level. When 
the mangel wurtzel was gathered, it was estima- 
ted by every one at seventy-five bushels; some 
more, but none less. It was also perfectly evident 
that we might have taken at least one-fourth more, 
if not double the quantity, from the same ground, 
had we planted more carefully, and laid the rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart, instead of two 
leet. ‘There were many places in the rows where 
there was nota plant forsix or eight feet; and 
then again many places where they were so 
crowded that the roots could not fairly develope 
themselves. 

As food for cattle, especially for milch cows, our 
experiment was as follows: In October, our best 
milch cow began to fail in her milk, and we cut an 
arm full of the tops of the mangel wurtzel for her ; 
this seemed to have a good effect, and it was re- 
peated night and morning for a week, when she 
fully recovered her usual supply. The leaves 
were then withheld, aud she immediately failed 
again in her milk. At that time her full quantity 
was about twelve quaris a day, and when the 
mangel wurtzel Jeaves were withheld, the quanti- 
ty she gave was orly about six quarts. She hada 
good pasture, with an excellent stream of water in 
it, and plenty of salt during the time; but at that 
season the grass does not atlord sufficient nutritive 
matter, 

Alier another week we began giving her the roots 
of the mangel wurtzel, cut small, and occasionally 
sprinkled with shorts or corn meal, and a little salt; 
one peck of the roots given thus, had the same el- 
fect on her milk that the tops had ; and we suspend- 
ed these a week, to try their effect the more certain- 
ly. ‘The result was as above stated, a conviction 
that mangel wurtzel is the best and most profitable 
root we can raise for milch cows. 

Afier cutting off the leaves, they very soon grow 
out again, so that they muy be cut every fortnight. 
But we think it better to select the largest roots 
from crowded places, and give them tops and all ; 
as we think the new growth of leaves is at the ex- 
pense ot the roots. 


—_———- —-— 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE EARLY GATHERING OF 
CORN, 
For the Farmers’ Register. 


So many advantages attend our general practice 
of making corn a preparing crop for wheat, that 
we will probably adhere to it on all soils suitable 
to both crops, notwithstanding the alleged impro- 
priety of one grain crop following another. Be- 
sides this succession being opposed to theoretical 
views of the rotation of crops, there are also prac- 
lival objections to all the various medes adopted 
for clearing the land of the first crop, for the pur- 
pose of preparing for and sowing the second. 
Formerly, tne slovenly and yet most troublesome 
plan of sowing and ploughing in wheat between 
the rows of standing corn, was universal—it be- 
ing believed that corn could not be cut up with 
salety, early enough to sow wheat. Now, the 
stulks are dug up, or cut off at the surface of the 
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earth, and put up in shocks, to remain on the field | pulled down, and the corn sorted and spread over 
until wheat sowing is done, and the corn is dry {| vacant floors. ‘There is no statement of the amount 
enough to put away in houses. The manner inj of damaged corn, nor does my memory supply the 
which corn is shocked is varied much by diferent | omission : but it was so much less ihan was ex- 
farmers; butin every way there is much labor Jost | pected, that the third pen was allowed to stand 
by twice moving the corn and stalks-—and the ; until the 22d of November, when it was housed, 
wheat is more or Jess injured by the final carting and found to be perlectly sound, with the excep- 
away of both. To avoid these disadvantages, | | tion of 20to 50 ears. ‘This was the latest gather- 
have tried gathering the corn before sowing wheat, | ed, and from better land, and therefore was the 
and drying it in covered and ventilated pens, which | driest corn when penned. . 

plan, | have been informed has been long practised | ‘The loss sustained from this experiment was 
io sume extent in Nottoway. The blade fodder! apparently caused by not being sulliciently care- 
and tops of corn are usually secured in stacks (or | ful in separating the unripe ears. 

might be) before the first of October, and on good Experiment I. 

and warm soils, still earlier. It is seldom sale in| yoo, A pen of like size and construction was 
eastern Virginia, to sow wheat before the 10th ol 


5 foeane tient | thi filled trom afew acres of rich botiom land, au. 
October, on account of the Hessian fly; and this) ome adjacent high land. At what precise time 


interval of ten days or thereabout, may be used) iy was done was not noted, as I was absent on a 
lor the operation f propose. But betore making | jjumey: but it was believed to have been in the 
more general observations, [ will give the details |). days of September. This remained in the 
of my experiments, and in substance, as noted in | pen until nearly the last of December, and proved 
my memorandum book at the several times. to be as sound and dry as any corn udeetuune. 


Experiment I. Experiment 111. 

September 22, 1832. Began to gather the corn} Though this plan greatly lessens the whole la- 
from a field of 18 acres, which the afier measure- | bor of harvesting corp, removing stalks, and sow- 
ment showed to have produced 88 barrels. ‘The | ing wheat, sull it requires more work, (or spare 
land was unequal in quality, and of course so was | hands, ) during the time of the operation—and sul- 
the corn in maturing. The ears were carted | ticient ume aud opportunity were not again offered 
home, shucked, and put up in pens in the follow- | for the purpose uuul 1832. 
ing manner: On three sleepers, or logs of six to| Every corn grower in lower Virginia must re- 
eight inches through, laid parallel on the ground, | member how unusually late the crop was in ripen- 
common fence rails were laid across, so as to form | ing in 1832. ‘Phe grain continued soft and milky 
a floor. The pen was built on this floor of similar | so long, that the fodder could not be stripped witt- 
rails, forming a square of nine feet inside mea- | in tweive days of the usual time. Indeed, i we 
sure; having a flue (a) of four inches through | had waited until all the shucks had lost their green 
the pen, made by laying two other rails at that! color, and no milk remained in the grain, the fod- 
distance apart, through the middle. ‘The flue, to- | der would have been so dried as not tv be worth 

| | gether with the rails forming u, | gathering. Sull, my crop being very small for 
° - took up near a fvot of the space | ihe labor employed, | was enabled to secure all the 
b within the pen, so that the two | fodder by the last day of September. 




















| s | contain the corn, were each nine early gathering this year, the gathering was com- 
P by four feet. ‘The side rails were | menced on the 4th of October, and continued 
notched where they crossed, so as | through the Sth. The part to be gathered was se- 
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l | to lie close enough to prevent the / lected, because it contained seven or eight acres of 


ears passing between. This trouble was ajlier- | the poorest land in the tield, which it was desirable 
wards found to be not only useless but injurious— | to aid with manure, before sowing in wheat—with- 


us the laborers were so much on the corn as to! out considering that the poorest land would of 


shake down the ears closer than they ought to lie. | course have the latest corn. ‘This order so thought- 
As fast as three or four rails were put up on each | lessly given, was as thoughtlessly obeyed : and on 
side, the spaces were filled with ears. ‘The corn | visiting the work on the 5th, the damage had been 
avas 9} feet high on the 25th, when the pen was | carried too far to be entirely remedied. All the 
completed, and covered with corn stalks a foot | ears were pulled off—mostly carted to the pens for 
thick, and sloping enough to pass off the rain. | shucking, and thirty barrels or more shucked. It 
It held 56 barrels of corn, or twice that bulk in | was obvious that much of the corn (from the poor- 
ears. ‘The gathering and shucking were conti- | est land,) was too green and full of sap for va- 
nued, and a second pen of like dimensions was|thering. Nor could all the green ears be sepa- 
finished on the 27th, and a third on the Ist of Oc- | rated alier shucking, as the eye did not discover 
tober. ‘The stalks had been carted off the field, | their condition, and the laborers would not exer- 
and many of them to the hog pen, as all that were | cise enough care, nor had they enough judgment to 
green were eaten by the hogs. make a properseparation. ‘The quantity shucked too 

The stacking of my top fodder that year was | (mostly the night before,) had been thrown to the 
begun the 12th of September, from which it may | heap from where the laborers stood, or distafces 
be inferred that the corn must have ripened more | of five to ten yards. This had necessarily bruis- 
early than usual. From the 21st of September, | ed or wounded some of the grains of many of the 
the weather was uncommonly cool, and on the Ist} sappy and heavy ears—and my former trials had 
of October there was white frost. shown that the grains so wounded would mould 
_ October 7th. Discovered that some of the corn | or rot, though without that injury the whole eat 
inthe oldest pen was mouldy, and believing that} might have kept sound. ‘This error was stopped, 
all was ip ¢enger. the two first pens were hastily | and the remaining ears were paced in baskets 








—partitions (6 and c) intended to|  Laving previously decided to adopt this plan of 
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as shucked, and sorted, so as to leave out the 
rreenest and the already rotten corn. 

Two pens were begun and carried on together. 
Ove was built in the same manner as formerly, 
except that the rails were not notched at all, ex- 
cept near the bottom of the pen. This Saved much 
trouble, and admitted air more freely. ‘The dry- 
est corn, so far as it was obtained by careless ne- 
croes, was used to fill this, and was emptied in 
trom baskets as the building rose. ‘The laborers 
were not allowed to stand on the corn, that it 
might lie the more open. Ears were placed on 
end, with some care, along the widest openings 
between the rails, to prevent any falling through. 
The second pen was of the same size of base, 
nine feet square within the side rails ; but for great- 
er safety, was given two parallel flues, which di- 
vided the space to be filled with ears into three 
parts, each 9 by 2} feet. One of the outer parts 
was filled nearly to the top with the greenest oi 
the ears that were sound, and tolerably well fill- 
ed. The balance of this compartment, and the 
whole of both the others, received the drier corn, 
such as filled the first pen. The first was raised to 
fourteen feet, and the second to eleven, and both 
contained from 120 to 130 barrels of corn. Afier 
taking off these two sorts of corn, there remained 
the rotten (or rotting) ears, those most imperiect- 
ly filled with grain, and the greenest and softest of 
all, (rom late replanting. Altogether, this parcel 
contained nothing that would have been fit for sale 
if it remained in the field, or for any other use, 
except to feed hogs. ‘This was laid on a floor si- 
milar to those of the other parcels, and penned 
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1ed to the eye about equal to a_ bushel of grain.— 
Perhaps filleen or twenty ears were entirely rot- 
ten. All besides was sound, in perfectly good con- 
dition, aud uncommonly dry for the time of year, 
so as to shatter considerably in the condition. If 
examined particularly the emptying of the parti- 
tion which contained the greenest corn, aud lound 
it as sound as any. But many of the ears, though 
sound, were so shrunk as to offer abundant evi- 
dence of their very green and sappy state when 
gathered and put up. Others that were plump 
and well filled, remained bent by the pressure 
they had suffered in the pen; and even the grains 
iu some spots were indented and altered in posi- 
tion by the pressure of another ear, without be- 
ing otherwise aflected. Some others, however, 
showed mouldiness at such indented spots. Alto- 
gether, the loss in the pens from both rotting and 
mouldiness was very inconsiderable, and less than 
would have been sustained if the corn had remain - 
ed either standing or in shocks in the field. ‘The 
shrivelled ears did not suffer either from penning 
or two early gathering—but from having the tod- 
der taken off belore the grain was enough advan- 
ced. ‘The plant is eflectualy killed when depriv- 
ed of its top and leaves ; and the ear may be as 
safely pulled within three or four days atier, as at 
| any jater time, if itcan be kept as well exposed 
to the sun and air. 

The gross error committed in gathering for this 
experiment so much of the greenest corn, caused 
much trouble and still more alarm. But even 
with that blunder, [ think there was no loss of 
crops sustained, except in the parcel used for hogs, 








without any partition, or flue, as it was expected | Which also was caused by neglect. When these 
to be used for fattening hogs before it would suffer | Pens were completed, the whole of the balance ot 
damage. This bulk was three to four feet thick | !he field might have been salely gathered for pen- 
in the middle, but thinner at the sides, and only | Hing ; but I feared to proceed with eyen drier 
covered by loose shucks. Several days past be- | Corn, when 130 barrels were considered already at 
ore the hogs could be put up, which delay caused | great risk. 1 therefore proceeded to cut off the 
this pareel to be that much longer on hand than | remainder of the corn, and carted the whole to the 
was expected. Several rains fell on its cover of | round before the cribs, and ricked it, by the op- 
loose shucks, and it was not dried or removed. In| Posite rows of stalks being made to lean against 
fact, the quantity of cora was so small, and in the | €ach other across poles on low forks. “Phe width 
course of being rapidly consumed, that the over- | 2¢ross the tops of these ricks, where the ears were, 
seer neither examined it, nor thought of its being | Vas generally from six to ten feet; and about the 





in danger, until too late. ‘The last of it rotted, 
and there was a loss of about ten bushels of grain, 
which the slightest care might have prevented. 

The pens were covered by cornstalks, laid 
straight, and about a foot thick, raised to a ridge 
across the middle, and forming eaves projecting 
two feet over the north and south sides. ‘The corn 
Was closely watched, and with much alarm for its 
safety, for twelve or fifieen days. Within three 
days after the pens were finished, a few ears on 
the north of the first pen, so near the outside as to 
be exposed to-the eye, began to show a white 
mould forming in some spots; but they were leit 
undisturbed, and the damage did not appear to ex- 
tend much farther. ‘The interior of the bulk was 
examined by pulling out enough ears in other 
places, and found in good condition. No scent, 
nor other indication of sweating or heating was 
perceived. 

On December the 7th, the pens were emptied, 
and the corn again sorted, and put away in the 
house. 
the bottom rails of each division, the ears come 
down as fast as required. Every rotten and da- 
Maged ear was thrown out, and the whole appear- 


By cutting an opening through a few of 


15th of October, one place (lor want of room at 
that time, ) was set up between twelve and fifieen 
leet across the top, which was considered sale, from 
the dry state of the corn then brought in. But 
this spot was damaged by the thickness of the 
rick, and about one to one and a half barrels of corn 
was found when gathered, to be partly or entirely 
‘rotted. ‘his corn, from the better quality ot the 
land, wes much more matured than the greenest 
part penned, at the time when the latter was ga- 
thered. 

Another examination was made of the corn that 
had been penned in March 18338. Its good condi - 
ion Continued, nor was any diflerence from other 
corn perceptible, except that the large end of the 
cob generally appeared darker. Kight or ten 
acres of my present crop were planted from this 
corn, which was found to vegetate as well as the 
adjoining, planted with other seed. We are now 
using the same for bread, and ean discover no ob- 
jection to its quality. 

The results of all these experiments prove that 
corn may be safely gathered a month earlier than 
is usual ; and the errors that have been stated, and 
the consequent losses, probably may serve as 
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warning enough to guard against every danger. , 
A sufficient guide to “show when the large and ‘soft 
erained corn ‘(such as mine was,) is fitto gather, | 
is the shuck having lost its green color, aud the | 
grain being firm, and clear of milk; and on rich) 
and warm ‘soils, corn is olten in that state by the | 
20th of September. The advantages of this plan | 
are these: 1. ‘The whole labor of moving of the | 
corn and stalks, is much Jess than in any of the | 
usual modes of first carrying them to shocks, and 
carting them home alterthe wheatis sowed; 2 
‘The shucks and stalks are saved for food or for 
manure, when more tull of sap, and much richer 
lor both purposes than they can be afler exposure 
to the weather, until late in November, even if a 
wel — does not keep them much longer in the 
field ; 3. The whole field is cleared for ploughing, 
and cet wheat, so as to allow that important 
operation to be periormed in the best and cheapest 
manner. Clear space is also given lor applying td 
wheat whatever wanure may be on hand and rea- 
dy loruse. It may not be practicable or desira- 
bie to gather the whole crop of corn in advance of 
our wheat sowing ; but if ouly ove third is so ma- 
naged, it will permit the preparation lor wheat to 
be advanced ten or fifteen days, and at a time) 
when, on corn farms, horses are generally without 
employment. E. R. 
May 4th, 1833. 


SLIDE OF ALPNACH. 


From Babbage’s Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. 











Amongst the forests which flank many of the 
loliy mountains of Switzerland, some of the finest | 
timber is found in positions almost inaccessible, | 
‘lhe expense of roads, even if it were possible to 
make ihenwin such situations, would prevent the 
inhabitants from deriving any advantages trom 
these almost exhaustible supplies. Placed by 
nature at a considerable elevation above the spot 
on which they are required, they are precisely in 
{it circumstances for the application of machinery ; 
and the inhabitants constantly avail themselves of 
it, to enable the force of gravity to relieve them 
trom some portion of their labor, The inclined 
planes which they have established in various {o- 
rests, by which the timber has been sent down to 
the water-courses, must have excited the admira- 
tion of every traveller ; and these slides, in addi- 
‘tion to the merit of simplicity, have that of econo- 
my, as their construction requires scarcely any 
thing beyond the material which grows upon the 
spot. Orall these specimens of carpeniry, the Slide 
of Alpnach was by far the most considerable, both 
from its great length, and from the almost inacces- 
sible position from which it descended. The fol- 
lowing is the description of that work given in, 
Gilberv’s Annalen 1819, and translated in the se- 
cond volume of Brewster’s Journal : 

“dor many centuries, the rugged flanks and 
the deep gorges of Mount Pilatus were covered 
with impenetrable forests. Lo!!y precipices encir- 
cled them en all sides. Kven the daring hunters 
were scarcely able to reach them ; aud the inhabi- 
tants of the valley had never conceived the idea of 
disturbing them with the axe. These immense 
lurests were, therefore, permitted to grow and to 
perish, without being of the least utility to man, 
ull a foreigner, conducted into their wild recesses 
in the pursuit of the chamois, was struck with 











uiillin at tie eight, and pane the attention of 
several Swiss geutlemen to the extent and superi- 
ority of the umber. ‘The most intelligent and 
skitiul individuals, however, considered it quite 
_Impracticable to avail themselves of such inacces- 
sible stores. It was not tll November, 1816, that 
M. Rupp, and three Swiss gentlemen, entertain- 
ing more sanguine hopes, drew up a plan ola 
slide, founded on trigouometrical measuremexis, 
Having purchased a certain extent of the loresis 
trom the commune of Alpnach for 6000 crowns, 
they began the construction of the slide, and com- 
pleted it in the spring of 1818. 


“The slide of Alpnach is formed entirely of 


about 25,000 large pine trees, deprived of their 
bark, and united together i ina very ingenious man- 
ner, without the aid of iron. It occupied about 
160 workmen during eighteen months, and cost 
nearly 100,000 francs, or £4,250. It is about 
three leagues, or 44,000 English feet long, and 
terminates in the Lake of Lucerne. [t has the 
jorm of a trough, about six feet broad, and {from 
three to six feet deep. Its bottom is formed ol’ 
three trees, the middie one of which has a groove 


;cut out in ‘the direction of its Jength, for receiving 


small rills of water, which ere conducted into it 
(rom various places, for the purpose of diminish- 
lag the friction. ‘The whole of the slide is sustain- 
ed by about 2,000 supports; and in many places it 
is attached, in a very ingenious manner, to the 
rugged precipices of granite. 

©The direction of the slide is sometimes straight, 
and sometimes zig-zag, with an inclination of from 
10° to 18°. It is olien carried along the sides of 
hills and the flanks of precipitous rocks, and some- 
times passes over their summits. Occasionally it 
goes under ground, and at other times it is con- 
ducted over the deep g gorges by scaffolding 120 feet 
in height. 

“The boldness which characterizes this work, 
the sagacity displayed in all its arrangements, and 
the skill of the engineer, have excited the wonder 
of every person who has seen it. Before any step 
could be taken in its erection, it was necessary to 
cut several thousand trees to obtain a passage 
through the impenetrable thickets; and, as the 
workmen advanced, men were posted at certain 
distances in order to point out the road for their 
return, and to discover, in the gorges, the places 
where the piles of wood had been established. M. 
Rupp was himself obliged, more than once, to be 
suspended by cords, in order to descend precipices 
many hundred feet high; and, in the first months 
of the undertaking, he was attacked with a violent 
fever, which deprived him of the power of super- 
intending his workmen. Nothing, however, could 
diminish his invincible perseverance. He was 
carried every day to the mountain in a barrow, to 
direct the labors of the workmen, which was ab- 
solutely necessary, as he had scarcely two good 
carpenters among them all; the rest having been 
hired by accident, without. any of the knowledge 
which such an undertaking required. M. Rupp: 
had also to contend against the prejudices of the 
peasantry. He was supposed to have communion 
with the devil. He was charged with heresy, 
and every obstacle was thrown in the way of an 
enterprise, which they regarded as absurd and im- 
practicable. All these difficulties, however, were 


surmounted, and he had at last the satisfaction of 
observing the trees descend from the mountain 
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with the rapidity of lightning. ‘The larger pines, 
which were about a hundred feet long, and ten 
inches thick at their smaller extremity, ran through 
the space of three leagues, or nearly nine miles, in 
iwo minutes anda haif, and during their desceut, 
they appeared to be only a few feetin length. The 
arrangements for this part of the operation were 
extremely simple. From the lower end of the 
slide to the upper end, where the trees were intro- 
duced, workmen were posted at regular distances, 
and as soon as every thing was ready, the work- 
man at the lower end of the slide cried out to the 
one above him, ‘ Lachez” (Let go.) The er 

was repeated from one to another, and reached the 
top of the slide in dhree minutes. ‘Lhe workman 
at the top of the slide then cried out to the one be- 
low him, ‘41 vient” (Lt comes, ) and the tree was 
instantly launched down the slide, preceded by the 
cry which was repeated {rom post to post. As 
soon as the tree had reached the bottom ; and 
plunged into the lake, the cry of Lachez was re- 
peated as before, and a new tree was lauuched ina 
similar manner. By these means a tree descended 
every five or six minutes, provided no accident 
happened to tne slides, which sometimes took 
place, but which was instantly repaired when it did. 

“In order toshow the enormous ‘orce which the 
trees acquired from the great velocity of their de- 
scent, M. Rupp made arrangements for causing 
some of the trees to spring {rom the slide. ‘They 
penetrated by their thickest extremities no less 
than from eighteen to twenty-four feet into the 
earth, and one of the trees having by accident 
struck against the other, it instantly cielt it through 
iis whoe length, asif it had been struck by light- 
ning. 

“After the trees had descended the slide, they 
were collected into ratis upon the lake, and con- 
ducted to Lucerne. From thence they descended 
the Reuss, then the Aarto near Brugg, alter- 
wards to Walshut by the Rhine,, then to Basle, 
and even to the sea, when it was necessary. 

“In order that none of the small wood might be 
lost, M. Rupp established in the forest large manu- 
factories of charcoal. He erected magazines for 
preserving it when manufactured, and had made 
arrangements for the construction of barrels for the 
purpose of carrying it to the market. In winter, 
when the slide was covered with snow, the barrels 
were made to descend on a kind of sledge. ‘The 
wood which was not fit for being carbonized, was 
heaped up and burnt, and the ashes packed up and 
carried away, during the winter. 

“A few days before the author of the preceding 
account visited the slide, an inspector of the navy 
had come for the purpose of examining the quality 
of the timber. He declared that he had never 





seen any timber that was so strong, so fine, and of 


such a size; and he concluded an advantageous 
bargain for 1000 trees. 

“Such is a brief’ account of a work undertaken 
and executed by a single individual, and which has 
excited a very high degree of interest in every part 
of Europe. We regret to add, that this magnifi- 
cent structure no longer exists, and that scarcely 
& trace of it is to be seen upon the flanks of Mount 
Pilatus. Political circumstances having taken 
away the principal source of the demand for timber 
and no other market having been found, the opera- 
tion of cutting and transporting the trees necessa- 
tily ceased.” 
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| Professor Playfair, who visited this singular 
i slide, states, that six minutes was the usual time 
occupied in the descent of a tree ; but that in wet 
weather; it reached the lake in three minutes. 


SUPPOSITION OF A NEW POWER FOR MA- 
CHINERY. ; 





The most portable form in which power can be 
condensed is, perhaps, by the liquefaction of the 
gases. It is known that, under considerable pres- 
sure, several of these become liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. Carbonic acid, for exampie, re- 
quires a pressure of sixty atmospheres to reduce it 
to aliquid state. One of the advantages atlending 
the use of these fluids is, that the pressure exerted 
by them remains constant until the last drop of li- 
quid becomes gaseous. If either of the elements 
of common air should be found to be capable of re- 
duction to a liquid state before it unites into a cor- 
rosive fluid with the other ingredient, then we 
shall possess a ready mean of conveying power in 
any quantity and to any distance. Probably hy- 
drogen will require the strongest compressing 
force to render it liquid, and may, therelore, pos- 
sibly be applied where still greater condensation 
of power is wanted. In all these cases the con- 
densed gases may be looked upon as enormous 
springs, which have been wound up by the exer- 
tion of power, and which will deliver the whole of 
it back again when required. These springs of 
nature differ in some respects from the steel 
springs formed by our art; for in the compression 
ofthe natural springs an enormous quantity of la- 
tent heatis forced out, and inthbeir return to the 
state of gas an equal quantity is absorbed. Ma 
not this very property be employed with advan- 
tage in these applications ? 

The mechanical difficulty which will remain to. 
be overcome, will consist in the valves and packing: 
necessary to retain the fluids under the pressures’ 
to which they will be submitted ; and the effect of 
heat on these gases has not yet been sufficiently 
tried to lead us to any very precise notions of the 
additional power which its application to them 
will supply. 

The elasticity of air is sometimes employed as 
a spring instead of steel: in one of the large print- 
ing presses the momentum ol a considerable mass 
of matter is destroyed, by making it condense the 
air included in acylinder, by means of a piston 
against which it impinges.—[Jbid. 





PUBLIC WORKS FOR FACILITATING TRANS- 
PORTATION. PETERSBUNG RAIL ROAD. 


Petersburg, 6th Dec. 1832. 

Srr—I am requested by the president and di- 
rectors of the Petersburg rail road company, to 
communicate to you, for the information of the 
board of public works, an account of the condi- 
tion and cost, and my own impressions of the pros- 
pects of the work committed to my charge. 

lis objects, as the board are no doubt apprised, 
were to connect the Roanoke river at a point 
where there must be necessarily a trans-shipment 
of produce from one description of boats to another, 
with the town of Petersburg to accommodate much 
better, and of course to command the trade of the 
upper Roanoke, and to aflord the lower Roanoke 
| country and a large part of the interior of North 
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Carolina, a readier and cheaper way to a market 
than they now have. 

A careful examination of the subject, satisfied 
the board of directors, that an improvement of a 
superior character was well justified by the ends in 
view ; and on the other hand, that the trade of the 
Roanoke and of the districts of North Carolina, 
which the contemplated rail way was to reach, 
would be diverted but partially from its accustom- 
ed channels, by a work of an inferior order. It 
seemed to the board also advisable, in the execu- 
tion of their work, to attempt, not only the objects 
which first led to its being projected, but others, 
which it was seen might be subsidiary to the end 
of making it a profitable investment to stockholders, 

By adapting the plan and profile of the rail 
road to the use of locomotive power, it was evi- 
dent, that not only a much more pertect accom- 
modation would be aflorded to trade and passen- 
gers, but that an important facility would be gi- 
ven to the post-office department in the transmis- 
sion of’ its mails, for which, it was presumed the 
government would be willing to award a liberal 
and adequate remuneration. 

With these objects in view, a rail road was lo- 
cated between the town of Petersburg and the 
Roanoke river, at a point one and a half miles be- 
low its falls, unsurpassed, and it is believed, un- 
equalled in directness, in freedom from curvature 


and beauty of graduation, by any similar work of | 


the same extent. ‘The whole length from the de- 
potin Petersburg to that on the Roanoke, is but 
filiy nine miles, or three and one eighth miles 
more than a straight line between these would be. 

Most of its curves are arcs of circles of from two 
to nine miles in diameter, and its graduation in no 
place (alter leaving the town of Petersburg) ex- 
ceeds arise or fall of thirty feet per mile. 

It would have been a_ subject of gratification to 
the board of directors and their officers, if the con- 
struction of their work could have corresponded in 
all respects with the excellent location which was 
obtained for it. It was evident, however, that the 
resources of the company would not be adequate to 
a work of the most permanent character through- 
out, and it became therefore a subject of consider- 
ation, in what respects retrenchment could be 
made, without impairing its usefulness and value. 

‘The conclusion arrived at, was to execute the 
rail road on the plan contemplated by the under- 
signed in a report of the 8th of April 1830, to the 
common council of Petersburg. ‘The graduations 
ofthe road and the masonry of the bridges, cul- 
verts and other constructions, being on the most 
permanent plan, whilst a superstructure of a more 
economical character, it was thought, might bead- 
mitted, in place of the stone and iron superstructure 
ceneraily adopted in England, and on some few of 
the rail roads in this country. 

It is doubtful whether if the funds of the compa- 
ny had been more ample, good judgment would 
have dictated a diflerent course from that which 
was determined on. ‘Temporary constructions are 
undoubtedly in most cases to be avoided on pub- 
lic work. If, however, they are in any case ad- 
missible, they would seem to be so in the super- 
structure ol a rail road. In the present instance, a 
track of wood and iron, of a highly substantial 
character, (heart yellow pine rails 5 by 9, plated 


with iren 4 inch thick by 2 inches wide, secured 
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have been laid at a cost of less by two thirds than 
would have been necessary to lay down iron rails 
on stone blocks. Its average duration is about 
ten years, and before it decays it may be made use 
of to put in place the materials, and thereby delray 
a large portion of the cost of a more permanent 
construction. 

Condition and Cost of the Work. At this time 
four fiiths of the labor of grading and bridging 
on the Petersburg rail road may be considered as 
eflected, and the remainder, if the winter should 
be favorable, may be expected to be finished by 
the first of June next. 

Ol superstructure, the first thirty miles from the 
corporation line are completed, and the rail road 
lor that distance has been in use for the last six or 
eight weeks. ‘The remaining distance to the Me- 
herrin, and the portion of the rail road within the 
corporation line (if the weather should be favora- 
ble) may be completed in the course of a few 
weeks ; so that by the first of February, at farthest, 
the company may expect to open their rail road 
between Petersburg and Hicks’ ford (forty one 
miles) for transportation. The remaining dis- 
tance between the Meherrin and Roanoke is so far 
advanced as to leave little doubt of its completion 
within less than twelve months from this time, and 
that the whole line of rail road, if no untoward 
circumstance should occur, may be opened to the 
Roanoke in the month of November next. By 
that time the necessary depots and warehouses lor 
the accommodation of the trade will have been 
constructed, the engines and cars requisite pro- 
cured, and all other arrangements for transportation 
made. 

The cost of the rail road, so far as it has been 
completed, has been entirely within the original 
estimate ; and on those parts which are yet to be 
completed, there will, with one exception, be no 
material variation. On the portion within the 
corporation of Petersburg, the amount assessed 
against the company for damages has been great- 
er than was anticipated, and an extra expendi- 
ture of about $12,000 will be incurred in order to 
avoid an inclined plane at the termination of the 
ra'l road, which had been at first contemplated. 
On the other items of expense yet to be incurred, 
there willas often be a reduction as an increase 
on the prices allowed in the estimate, and the 
whole work will, at any rate, be executed for the 
sum contemplated ($400,000) at the period of its 
commencement. 

An increase of capital or a loan of money will, 
however, be requisite, in order to procure the ne- 
cessary locomotive engines, cars and carriages 
for the purposes of transportation, and to give to 
the trade of the roada sufficiently extensive ac- 
commodation, in the way of warehouses and depots. 
The extent to which this will be requisite, will 
depend on the views of the board of directors and 
of the stockholders, and on circumstances yet to 
be ascertained. {It will be important that the 
company should be in these respects adequately 
and amply provided, and particularly so in the 
event of the transportation of the mail being ef 
fected by it. 

Prospects of the Company. It has seldom occur- 
red in Virginia that the results of a work have 
equalled the expectations of its projectors. It is 
confidently believed that the Petersburg rail road 


in white vak sills 12 inches in diameter,) will] will form an exception to the rule. 
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‘The easy curvatures and gentle graduation of 
the road have been before alluded to. ‘These and 
u carelul execution, will give to the power em- 
ployed on ita large useful effect, and enable loco- 
juotive engines to attain the highest desirable ve- 
locity with entire safety. It has been mentioned 
above, that one half ot the rail-road was opened 
jor wausportation in the month of October ; since 
then, a light engine, but little upwards of four tous 
ross, has been engaged in pearly daily trips on 
this distance, transporting from 18 to 20 tons net, 
or!rom 30 to 33 tons gross, in an average period 
of 24 hours. ‘So far, the cost of her repairs has 
not been five dollars, and the fuel consumed by 
ber has been but about half'a cord of wood per day. 

It is agreed that the above is an unusual case, 
and that the perlormance of their engiwes general- 
ly will scarcely equal that of the beauulul loco- 
motive, with which the board of directors have 
commenced their transportation. Sull, with large 
deductions and allowances, the saving in the cost 
of transportation, as well as in time, vy their imn- 
provement, and its efficiency when 1 meets the 
Roanoke, cau scarcely be questioned. I must 
leave to others, more conversant than mysell with 
the wade of the Roanoke, and with that of Peters- 
burg beyond this stream, to estimate ils amount 
and probable increase on the completion of the 
rail-road. On that subject the iniormation in my 
possession is scarcely definite enough to aduait of 
my hazarding an opinion. I! it is such as has 
been confidently stated to be, there can scarcely 
be a doubt of the productiveness of the rail-road, 
within a very brief period. 1 am, sir, very re- 
speculully your obedient servant, 

M. ROBINSON, Lngineer. 
To James Brown, Jr. Second duditor. 


The following extract from a letter from Donald 
Mackenzie, Esq. President of the Petersburg Rail-road 
Company, im answer te our inquiries on this subject, 
presents the still later operations connected with this 
important and valuable public work. 


“ Petersburg, April 28, 1833. 

“On the 24th December last, forty one miles of 
the road were completed and has been in regular 
use, conveying a much larger portion of produce, 
merchandise and passengers than was anticipateu 
in the outset in that distance—the remainder of 
the road from the Meherrin to Blakely on the Roa- 
noke has been in the hands of contractors for 
some time and will probably be completed in a 
lew months,—so that in the course of the ensuing 
lall, we may fairly calculate on being in possession 
of an uninterrupted line of transportation from 
the Roanoke to the Appomattox. 

We have lately received two locomotive en- 
gines which are now alternately in operation to 
Belfield, and back again the same day, generally 
with heavy trains of cars and coaches. 

So far the prospect seems favorable, and strongly 
tends to confirm the original expeciations of the 
community, and gives assurance that the !audable 


zeal in which this enterprise originated will be re- 
warded.” 





SOAP. 


As this is the season of the year when most of 


our house keepers attend to making soli soap for 


the use of the family, we trust a few observations 
may be acceptable. 
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Much diflicuity is frequently experienced in this 
business, and many vulger errors have been con- 
becled withit; and we have heard women declare 
that they beileved their soap was bewitched. When 
the principles are once understood, the whole pro- 
cess Is Cusy and simple. First, then, it is proper 
that house-keepers should know the properues of 
the component parts of svap. 

‘There are two fixed alkalies used in soapmaking, 
VIZ. potash aud suda. Potash is called the vege- 
tabie, and soda the mineral alkali. Lither of these 
alkalies Will unite with grease and form soups ; 
potash aud grease make soll soap only, bul soda 
aud yvrease ake hard soap. Both these alkalies 
have a strong allimity for acids—uniung with them 
and forming what is generally cailed neutral sails. 
‘hus potasi apd nitic acid form salipetre ; soda 
apd sulphuric acid torm Glauber salis, and soda 
and muriauc acid, of spirits of salts, lorm: common 
sall. 


Now no woman in her senses would think of 


making soap o! either of these salis; and yet the 
base of ellher, When separated from the acid, 
would form, when mixed with grease, as good soap 
us if they had never been united. 

‘There is also anoiher acid which combines with 
these alkalies, which will equally prevent their 
uniting with grease as either of the belore men- 
uoued acids—that is carbonic. Now this acid is 
conunually foaung in the atmosphere unseen, and 
will combine with potash or soda wienever it 
comes In contact, forming a carbonate of soda or 


potash—neither of which will unite with grease’ 


lo form soup. 

Much of the difficulty which housekeepers 
meet with in soap-making, arises from their ley 
having become more or less saturated with carbo- 
nic acid. Ashes which have laid long in a damp 
place, or become damp by any other means, will 
absorb carbonic acid, or if the ley is allowed to 
stand too long alter it is leached in an open vessel, 
the same thing will take place. Lime is often 
placed in the bottom of the leach, and but few can 
tell why they doit. If the question is asked, the 
reply is—because it-makes the ley cleaner. Lime 
has a stronger affinity for carbonic acid than pot- 
ash has, and of course will separate it trom it. 
Common limestone is lime and carbonic acid: 
when limestone is burned ina kiln, the carbonic 
acid is separated by heat, and quicklime is Jormed. 
Now if this quick or fresh-burnt lime is_ placed in 
the bottom of the leach and the jiey made to pass 
through it, it becomes purified from the acid, and 
the only thing neeessary then to have it unite with 
grease, is to have it of sufficient strength.—This 
may be ascertained by its specific gravity--to 
learn which, puta new-laid egg into it: if the egg 
floats, the ley is sirong enough, if it sinks, the 
ley must either be evaporated by boiling, or by 
again leaching it through ashes. ‘The grease 
made use of is the refuse fat of animals, and before 
itis united with the ley, should be freed from all 
the salt by boiling it in water. ‘The quantity ne- 
cessary for a barrel of good soap is about sixteen 
pounds, or half a pound to a gallon. 

Soap when well made, should be thick and 
salve-like, capable of being spread thin upon cloth 
without flaxing or rolling off. Ifto such a soap 
about an equal quantity of soft water is added, 
the soap becomes hard and liver-like, capable of 
being taken up ip tbe hand. ‘Phis many think ts 
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desirable,—especially the soap-boilers who make | an amount of nearly fourteen hundred thousand 
it for sale, as they make double the profit they | tons annually, for the carriage of which the di- 


would on the other quality. 

Some housekeepers practise making their own 
hard soap. ‘This is done by adding salt to the 
soap alter it is well made, while it is yet boiling. 
‘The eflect is thus explained. Salt is soda and 
muriatic acid. Potash has a stronger affinity for 
miuriatic acid than soda has, and when they come 
in contact, as in this case, the potash decomposes 
the salt and combines with the muriauc acid, torm- 
ing a muriate of potash—leaving the soda pure to 
form a hard soap with the grease: ‘The muriate 
of potash will be found, on cooling, in solution at 
the bottom, being of greater specific gravity than 
the soap. ‘The salt should be added by small 
quantities until the separation takes place, which 
may be known by the soap becoming curdled ; al- 
ter which it should be allowed to stand until cold, 
when it may be cut into bars or cakes, as suits the 
operator. Many suppose that resin is necessary 
to barden the soap. ‘This is not the case; 1 Is 
used as u matter of profit—not of necessity. 

The common yellow color of soft soap is owing 


to the iron contained in it, as the oxide of iron is 


dissolved by potash. Where white soap is desira- 
ble, it may be made by substituting pearl-ash or 


carbonate of potash, and abstracting the carbonic | 


acid by lime—and by using lard or other white 
grease, the purest white soap may be made—[ Ge- 
nesee £urmer. 





RAIL ROADS AND CANALS. 


From the Alexandria Gazette of Feb, 7. 


No subject cau be more interesting to our read- 
ers than that of Internal Improvements, and the 
inventions which have recently been brought in- 
to use, to facilitate trade and commerce and inter- 
communication. Hence, we are always studious 
to collect and arrange facts having a bearing 
upon these matters for their use and information. 

A few years only are passed since the wonders 
perlormed on rail roads were regarded as mere 
‘rave'lers’ ‘Tales. Now, at our own doors near- 
ly, we may see them realized. In point of velo- 
city and burthen, the locomotives have proved 
capable of more than was at first asserted. In 
our day, too, we have the wonders of increased 
and extraordinary velocity on canals, which 
would not once have been believed, and against 
which the trials on the Delaware and Chesapeake 
canal have been cited. On thissubject, however, 
we have been favored with a pamphlet, published 
in Kagland, which contains so much that is really 
important, and to us deeply interesting, that we 


will take the present opportunity to copy some of 


ils pages, regretting that our limits only allow us 
to make extracts: 

“The Liverpool and Manchester railway com- 
pany in their competition with the water carriage, 


have obtained but a very trifling proportion of 


traffic from the canals. ‘The protits (if any have 
actually been made by the carriage of goods on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway) are ex- 
tremely stnall; yet the water distance between 
Maochester and Liverpoo! is nearly double the 
railway distance ; and instead of possessing the 
revularity of canal conveyance, is, for eighteen 
miles of this additional length, subject to the 
Winds and tides of the Mersey. Nevertheless, of 


rectors ol’ the Liverpooi Railway were desirous to 

provide, belore their railway was opened, little 
| more than an elyhteenth part, including the en- 
tire road traffic, has been as yet obtained for the 
Railway; and the expenses of carrying this frac- 
tion of the trade, have been so enormous, as to 
make it doubttul whether the railway company 
do not suffer a regular loss on their carrying trade, 
which is defrayed from their profits as coach-mas- 
ters.” —[ Note B—Appendiz. ] 

‘‘ However incredible it may appear, it is cer- 
tain that canal passengers can be carried ata 
speed of ten miles an hour, with-a degree of ease, 
comfort, and safety, such as no other conveyance 
‘can give, and at acharge if required by compe- 
| titiou not much more than a teuth of the cost of 

railway travelling. 

* These facts, so different from general belief, 
have been completely ascertained during the 
course of the last two years. ‘They are conse- 
quent on the detection, by practice and experience, 
of two fallacies which had been held out to the 
public, and received as undoubted truths. 

** The first of these fallacies was, that it was im- 
possible to propel a boat, carrying any considera- 
ble number of passengers, along a canal at a high 
speed without incurring an enormous expendi- 
ture of money and power, and without occasioning 
a wave or surge which would wash down the 
canal banks.—[Note C—Appendiz.} 

“The second fallacy was promulgated by cer- 
tain engineers, connected with railway projects, 
and is as follows, viz: that in proportion as the 
speed on a railway was increased, the expense of 
conveyance was diminished; as the engines by 
doubling their speed could in the same time do 
double work.—[ Note C—Appendiz. ] 

‘* Now the first fallacy, viz; the alledged impos- 
sibility of moving at a great velocity through ca- 
nals, and the certainy of the destruction of the 
canal banks by the swilt passage of canal ves- 
sels, have been proved to exist in imagination only. 
A speed of ten miles an hour has for the last two 
years been maintained, in the carriage of passen- 
vers on one of the narrowest canals in Britain, 
without raising a ripple on the banks, even where 
the vessel carried upwards of one hundred passen- 
gers, OF as many as are carried in a train of coach- 
es on the Liverpoo! and Manchester railway. 

* The expenses or cost of obtaining this speed 
are so trifling, that the fares per mile are in these 
quick boats just one halfand one third of the fares 
in the Liverpoul railway coaches, while at these 
low fares the profits are such as have induced 
the boat proprietors to quadruple the number of 
boats on the canal. 

“On the other hand, and in respect of the second 
fallacy. although it be true that the extraordinary 
velocities obtained on the Liverpool railway have 
lully come up to the expectations of the projectors, 
yet the expenses, instead of being diminished, (ac- 
cording to the dicta promulgated by engineers,) 
have been enormously increased, and have gone 
so far beyond all previous calculation, as to make 
it doubtlul whether the railway company will 
not ultimately find, that agreeably to an Irish 
phrase, ‘they have gained a loss.’ 

“As respects canals, the experiments of grea! 
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rowest, shallowest, and most curved canal in 
Scotland, viz: the Ardrossan or Paisiey canal, con- 
necting the city of Glasgow with the town of Pais- 
ley aud village of Juhnstone, a distance of twelve 
miles. ‘The result has disproved every previous 
theory as to the diificulty and expense of attaining 


great velocities on canals ; and as to the danger of 


damage to the banks of canals by great velocity in 
moving vessels along them. 

“ The ordinary speed forthe conveyance of pas- 
sengers on the Ardrossan canal, has jor nearly two 
years been fro: nine to ten miles an hour, and al- 
though there are fourteen journeys along the ca- 
nal per day, at this rapid speed, the banks of the 
canal have sustained no injury, indeed injury is 
impossible, as there is no surge. The boats are 
formed seventy feet in length, about five ieet six 
inches broad, and, but for the extreme narrowness 
of the canal, might be made broader ; they carry 
easily from seventy to eighty passengers, and 


when required, can, and have carried, upwards of 


110 passengers. The entire cost of a boat and 
fittings up, is about £125. The hulls are formed 
of light iron plates and ribs, and the covering is 
of wood and light oiled cloth. They are more 
airy, light and comfortable than any coach, they 
permit the passengers to move about from the out- 
er to the inner cabin, and the fares per mile are 
one penny in the first, and three farthings in the 
second cabin. ‘The passengers are all carried un- 
der cover, having the privilege also of an unco- 
vered space. ‘These boats are drawn by two horses, 
(the prices of which may be from £50 to £60 
per pair) in stages of four miles in length, which 
are done in from twenty-two to twenty-five mi- 
nutes, including stoppages to let out and take in 
passengers, each set of horses doing three or four 
stages alternately each day. In fact, the boats 
are drawn through this narrow and shallow canal, 
at a velocity which many celebrated engineers 
had demonstrated, and which the public believed 
to be impossible. 

The entire amount of the whole expenses of at- 
tendants and horses, and of running one of these 
boats four trips of twelve miles each, (the length 
of the canal, ) or forty-eight miles daily, including 
interest on the capital, and twenty per cent. laid 
aside annually for replacement of the boats, or 
Joss on the capital therein invested, and a considera- 


ble sum laid aside for accidents, and replacement of 


the horees, is £700 some odd shillings, or taking 
the number of working days to be 312 annually, 
something under £2. 4s. 3d. per day, or about ele- 
ven pence per mile. ‘The actual cost of carrying 
from eighty to one hundred persons a distance of 
thirty miles (the Jength of the Liverpool railway, ) 
at a velocity of nearly ten miles an hour, on the 
Paisley canal, one of the most curved, narrow, 
and shallow canals in Britain, is therefore just 
£1. 7s. 6d. sterling. Such are the facts, and incre- 
dible as they may appear, they are facts which no 
one who inquires, can possibly doubt. 

** As respects railways, the experiment of high 
velocities has been made, and the result ascertained 
on the best finished, and finest line of railway in 
Britain, connecting the two great towns of’ Liver- 
pool and Manchester, without a single curve, 
rom end to end, and with only two short ascents. 

“ The result of this experiment on the Liverpool 
railway has been somewhat different from that 
on the Ardrossan canal. On the railway, in- 

Vou. L—8 ; 





deed, the expected velocities have been fully at- 
tained, and the calculations of the engineer, in this 
respect, satisiactorily demonstrated as possible and 
correct; but unluckily one very important matter 
had not been admitted into the calculation, or ra- 
ther had not been supposed to exist, viz—the pro- 
bability, or rather certainty, of a great increase 
of expense, consequent on increased speed. The 
geometrical ratio of increased resistance on increas- 
ing the speed on canals, has been transferred to 
the increase of expense on increasing the speed on 
railways, with this addition, that the increase of 
expense affects not merely the moving power, or 
locomotive engine, but the coaches, wagons and 
roadway. The ordinary speed of conveyance on 
the Liverpool railway, is from ten to twenty 
miles an hour, and depends much on the weather 
and the weight dragged. The railway engine, 
with its tender for carrying coke and water, costs 
about £1000, and drags afier it a train of eight 
coaches, the cost of each of which, if the same ag 
in the estimate for the Londonand Birmingham 
railway, should be £200; or a train of first-class 
coaches with accompanying engine and tender, 
costs £2600. The coaches accommodate one hun- 
dred and twenty passengers. There are other 
coaches, and also uncovered wagons, which tra- 
vel at an inferior speed, and which will cost less. 
The fares are various ; seven shillings, or nearly 
three pence per mile, for each passenger, in the 
common coaches, of what is called the ‘first train,’ 
being just double and triple the boat fares; and 
four shillings in the coaches, and three shillings 
and sixpence in the uncovered wagons in what is 
called the ‘second train,’ which move at a lower 
velocity. The lowest railway fare to the travel- 
ler is therefore three hall-pence per mile, in an 
open, uncovered wagon, moving at an inferior 
speed, exposed to wind and rain, and the steam 
and smoke of the engine—or double the fare on 
the Paisley canal, for being carried in a comfort- 
able cabin under cover.” 

‘‘The Paisley canal boats have now been at 
work plying on the canal, since the autumn of 
1880, and it is found that they are as easily and 
safely drawn at the high velocities beiore men- 
tioned, during the nigiitas during the dav. Tho 
accidents on the Liverpool railway have been so 
frequent and so serious, as to require the notice of 
the directors in the yeports; whilst not even the 
semblance of an accident has happened with the 
Paisley boats.” 

“Although [ have principally confined myself 
to the article of passengers, yetall I have stated 
applies equally to the light goods now sent by the 
road wagons and vanes. 

“With two horses ithas been shown, that a 
weight equal to nearly eiwht tons in passengers, 
may be conveyed along a narrow and shallow ca- 
na!, at arate of nine or ten miles an hour, and at 
an expense of 11d. a mile, including every outlay, 
with interest and replacement of capital, being 
less than one-third of the bare cost forconveyance 
ofa similar weight on a railway. 

[Note B—Appendiz.] 

The entire trade conten plated by the directors, 
previous to the railway being opened, and for 
which they wished to provide means of convey- 
ance between Liverpool and Manchester, was 
1,248,000 tons; but the entire amount obtained in 
the year 1831, was 88,099 tons, of which 52.924 
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‘ns were carried in the last six months of 1531.| clover; and through the agency of the clover, I 


he expense of carriage of these 52,224 tons, Was | would say the best for the land. 


£21,541 4s. 10d. so that if the entire amount of an- 
ticipated trade on the railway had been obtained, | 
the actual annual outlay on the goods trade alone 
would have amounted to nearly £500,000 sterling 
besides all the coaching disbursements,asum lar be- 
yond the original estimated cost of the railway itself: 
[ Note C—Appendiz. } 

The last ecientitic work | am aware of, in 
which these fallacies, propositions, or data, are de- 
monetrated to be true, is Mr. Wood of Killings- 
worth’s book on railways. ‘his book was re- 
published about six months alter the Liverpool 
railway was opened ; and it is there demonstrat- 
ed thatit would take upwards of seventy horses 
10 do cn a canal what is now actually done every 
day onthe Paisley canal, by two horses ; while it 
is in like manner demonstrated that the convey- 
ance onthe Liverpool railway was costing one- 
ninth of the amount, which, at the end of the vear, 
it was found to have done! 


[ Lxtracts from the Editor’s Correspondence. ] 
MANURE APPLIED TO THE SURFACE. 


[The first of the following extracts are from letters in 
answer to inquiries made of Mr. Sampson with regard 
to the novel mode of applying manure, which we had 
heard was sanctioned by his judgment and experience, 
and which was said to be fast gaining 


ground among 
his neighbors. 


The name of noindividualcould be 


presented that would be considered as better authority 
for the merits of any doubtful practice. 

A similar application of manure, but in a partially 
rotted state, to corn, after planting the crop, has been 


extensively used on the borders of the Rappabannock. 
We would be glad to receive an accurate account of the 
practice, ad its supposed advantages and disadvan- 
tages. If eitheror both of these modes of applying ma- 
nure are only equal in benefit to ploughing 1t under, 
they oer to the farmer an immense advantage in the 


greater choice and length of time for manuring.—[ Ed, 
Farm. Reg. 


Dover, Goochland, Jan. 31st, 1888. 
* * * ball * 

The surface manuring mentioned by my waehd 
bor Col. W. has become very much the practice in 
this section of country, IT have myself applied 
my manure mainly in that way for several years 
past, and with good effects. Ihave also selected 
my wheat fields as the most advantageous applica- 
tion of the manure, that is, for the benefit of both 
wheat and clover, #s my wheat fields are uniform- 
ly sown down with clover seed. I have uscer- 
tained satisfactorily from practice, that land of in- 
Servor grade wili be betier taken with clover with 
a light application of manure on the surface, than 
land much betier without it: nor have [ any doubt 
but that it is the best practice, if wheat alone is the 
object. My practice for the application of the ma- 
uure has been, to be well prepared with teams and 
tools for the speedy hauling when the land is {ro- 
zen, in order that no injury may be done the 
wheat. The spreading may be done at almost any 
lime, provided you do pot let it remain long 
enough to bleach or injure the wheat. Lam well 
nesured that the best application that can be made 
of manure is on the surface, for both wheat and 


+ * 





I have no doubt 
that it my be extended doubly as far, advantage- 
ously. J also consider wheat straw worth — 
on the surface than any other application of 
indeed I use but litthe in any other way, aa 
use leaves from the woods as litter for my stock 
yards. * * * * Yours respectfully, 
RICHARD SAMPSON. 


[The age and condition of the manure not having 
been distinctly stated, farther inquiries were made 
on those points, which were answered as follows.] 


February 23d, 1888. 


* * * 


With respect to my practice with pin use of 
manure, it vailes somewhat according to cireum- 
stances, having such a variety of evils, and the 
condition in which the land 1s found varying from 
the actual gullied and galled sta‘e, to all the grades 
of naturally g good and mean land. It suffices to 
say, that when a piece of land is intended for cul- 
tivation, which is entirely exhausted, gullied or 
galled, the first process would be to give rit a more 
even surface by ploughing in and levelling gullies, 
&e. When this is done, I litter lreely, lor the 
purpose of turning in with the plough ; leaves from 
the woods lL preter, as they are more readily turn- 
ed under than wheat siraw, which enables me to 
keep more straw for applying on the surtace, 
where | greatly preter it. I usually plasier the 
litter before turning it in, say at the rate ola bush- 
el toa bushel and a hi ut peracre. On land thus 
prepared, I seed oats, but reap but lite, as might 
be supposed. I fallow this land again, and seed 
wheat at the fall, when the litter thus turned in is 
pretty well roited. On the wheat I top-dress 
lightly, and plaster again, say three pecks to 
a bushel per acre, which produces a saving crop of 
wheat, enables me to get the land well taken 
with clover, which [ think an all important object 
where improvement of the soil is wished. My 
wheat straw I generally apply on my pasture land, 
twelve months, or more or less as may be conve- 
nient, beiore ploughing in. 

The manure which [ use for top-dressing is ge- 
nerally pretty well rotted, having been m: ade the 
winter previous 0 using it, For instance, the ma- 
nure of this winter’s ‘making, | apply the next 
winter, taking advantage of ail leisure times with 
teams, &c. in spring and summer, to coilect 
my manure from the different yards in which the 
different kinds of stock are kept, some of which 
are better than others—say, from stable yards, 
sheep, cattle and hog pens, from ash banks, and 
wood yards, together with leaves which have been 
heaped the winter previous inthe woods. I hauled 
to the fields intended to be seeded with wheat, 
(during the summer as above mentioned, ) manure 
irom the different places named, forming heaps 
that will contain from thirty to fifiy heavy wagon 
loade, as the case may require, making those de- 
posits at the most convenient places Jor speedily 
applying them on the wheat when the land is firm, 
(or frozen would be preferred, ) hauling alternate- 
ly from all the kind enumerated, so as to forma 
regular layer of each, where it remains until used. 
I then cut it down from lop to bottom as they are 
removing it, which mixes it in such a way as to 


give a due admixture of all the manures on every 
part on which it is applied, 
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Manure accumulated in the different stock y ards | 
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Trees and other vegetables have likewise the 


from the commencement of winter, and remaining | power of directing their roots for proc uring nou- 


uniil midsummer or later, possibly some until 
fall, will not run into great heat ; and should it be 
RO disposed, the fermentation will be over before 
applying iton the wheat in winter. Yours re- 


spectlully. RICHARD SAMPSON, 
King WwW iditam, Va. 
* * tad as 


For the guinea grass roots which I send you, 
prepare the s ground by well ploughing and harrow- 
ing: let it be rich—the richer the better, as it no 
doubt isa very exhausting crop. Place one of the 
roots horizontally, every three feet—cover light- 
ly—cultivate as corn. ‘The roots will soon run as 
to meet—but fiom my short experience, they had 
better be prevented, by taking up the runners to 
form new plantations ; as when broad cast, | am 
sure it would in our climate dwindle down to or- 
dinary product. It should be cut for horses, when 
about four feet high ; when older, it becomes harsh. 
What particularly recommends it is, that when 
all other grasses fail from drought, this is then in 
full growth, Indeed so very sensitive is it, you 
will find if it is closely watched, that upon the 
slightest change to colder weather, its growth is 
checked; but so soon as the hot scorching sun 
comes out, the growth is rapid beyond description. 
I forgot to mention thata light dry soil suits it 
best. 

* * * [ return the names of the few subscribers 
to the Register that I have been able to obtain, 
and wish they were more—but you might as well 
preach repentence to the devil, as to talk to alum- 
ber-getter or tar-burner about farming ; they have 
no idea of the advantages of agricultural j improve- 
ment, and it is useless to say any thing to them 
about it. Lam thoroughly convinced of the value 
of marl, lime, &c. and shall continue to use them. 
Fortunately, my small and poor farm has marl all 


around it, attended with the inconvenience only of 


its being twenty-two feet below the level of the 
surface, so that I have steep hills to haul up. But 
many persons upon river, have marl on a 
level with their land, and yet will not use it, and 
curse him who first introduced it. 





VEGETABLE INSTINCT. 


From the New England Farmer. 
Instinct isa particular disposition or tendency 
in a living being to embrace, without deliberation 
or reflection, the means of self preservation, and to 
. perform on particular occasions, such other actions 
as are required by its economy, without having 
any preception to what end or purposes it acts, or 
any idea of the utility and advantage of its own 
operation. Climbing plants aflord a curious in- 
stance of this instructive economy. Some of these 
having very slender stems, cannot, like most other 
plants, grow of themselves in a perpendicular di- 
rection; but in order to compensate for this inea- 
pacity, nature has given them the power of mov- 
ingor twining their branches and tendrils differ- 
ent ways, until they generally meet with a tree or 
some other body on which to climb, to attach 
themselves ; and when a tendril has laid hold of’ a 

support, it coils up and draws the stem after it.* | 


*A mistake. The tendril does not draw the stem 




















rishment :—lor instance, a tree growing neara 
ditch, will be found to direct its roots straight 
downwards, on the side next the ditch, until they 
reach the ground below it, when they will throw 
off fibres underneath, aud ramily like the root on 
the other side of the tree. Some curious examples 

of this kind of instinct are related by Lord Kaimes, 

among which is the following :—“A quantity of 
fine compost for flowers happened to be laid at the 
loot of a full grown elm, where it lay neglected 
three or four years; when moved in order to be 
carried off, a net work ofelm fibres spread through 
the whole heap ; and no fivres had before appeared 
at the surface of the ground.” 

Many flowers also “fold up their leaves on the 
approach of fall or in cold cloudy weather, and un- 
fold them again when cheered by the reanimating 
influence of thesun. This is remarkably exem- 


| plified in the convolvulus arvensis, anagallis ar- 


vensis, and many others, but more frequently i in the 
last, whence it has been called the poor man’s 
weather glass, 

In Watson’s Chemical Essays, also, it is stated 
that trefoil, wood sorrel, mountain ebony, the Al- 
rican marigold, and many others, are so regular in 
folding up ‘their leaves before rainy weather, that 
these motions have been considered as a kind of 
instinct similar to that of ants.—Zupper on the 
Probability of Sensation in Vegetables. 

Some plats open their petals to receive rain, 
others avoid it; some contract at the approach ofa 
storm, others at the approach of night; while some 
expand and blossom ouly to the evening air. 

Near the Cane certain flowers form a species of 
chronometer. The morca unguiculata and undu- 
lata open at nine in the mourning and close at four; 
the ria cinnamonea opens at the time the other 
closes, and sheds a delicious periume throughout 
the night. 

The stamina of the flowers of sorrel thorn are 
so peculiarly irritable, that when touched, they 
will incline almost two inches, and the upper jor nt 
of the leaf of the dionea is formed hike a machine 
to catch food. When an insect theretore seules on 
iis glands, the tender part becomes irritated, and 


| the two lobes rise up, grasp the insect and crush it 
to death. 


The plane tree exhibits the power of 
exercising a sagacity for securing food not unwor- 
thy of an animal. — Lord Kaimes relates, that 
among the ruins of New Abbey, in the county of 
Galloway, there grew in his time, on the top of one 
of ils wills, a plane tree upwards of twenty leet 
in height. ‘Thus situated, it became straitened for 
food and moisture, and therefore gradually direct- 
ed its roots down the side of the wall, till thev 
reached the ground at the distance of ten fvet. 
W hen they had succeeded in this atte mot, the up- 
per roots no longer shot out fibres, but united in 
one; and shoots vigorously sprung up from the 
root which had succeeded in reac hing the earth. 
The island of St. Lucia presents a still more cu- 
rious phenomenon in the animal awe rr.  ‘Phis or- 
ganization lives in a Jarge basin, the water of 
which is brackish. [t is more brisiant than the 
marigold which it resembles. Butwhen the hand 


after it; it merely supports it. The stem increases in 
length only from the growth at the end. The limb of 
a tree and the tendril of a vine are alw ays at the same 
distance from the ground. 
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is extended towards it, it recoils, and retires like a} a long time; and this it is that spoils and kills ma- 
snail inthe water. It is supposed to live on the} ny of our fowls. 
epawn of fish. | Phe French, who are great egg eaters, take 
In Java grows aplant, the Mepenthes distillato- | creat pains as to the food of laying hens in winter. 
ria, remarkable for having a small vegetable bag! ‘They let them out but very little, even in their 
attached to the base of its leaves. ‘This bag is| fine climate, and give them very stimulating food; 
covered with a lid which moves on a strong fibre, | barley boiled and given them warm; curds, buck- 
answering the purpose ofa hinge. When dews! wheat. (which I believe is the best thing of all, 
rise, or rains descend, the lid opens ; when the bag | exrepting curda,) parsley, and other herbs chop- 
is saturated, the lid Jalis and closes so tightly, that} ped fine ; oats and wheat silied ; and sometimes 
no evaporation can take place. The moisture thus | they give them hemp seed, and the seed of nettles: 
imbibed, cherishes the seed, and is gradually ab-| or dried nettles, harvested in summer and boiled 





sorbed into the body of the plant. in winter. Some give them ordinary food, and 
ones a day toasted bread sopped in wine. White 
FUEL. cabbages chopped up are very good for all sorts ot 


poultry.” 

It has been said by other writers, that poultry, 
as well as pigs, are much benefited by placing 
charcoal, broken into small pieces, in situations to 
which they have access. This substance, it is 
said, adds to the appetites, and helps the digestion 
of these animals; and, asit is cheap, and cannot 
be possibly injurious, it may be advisable to use 
it as a constituent for their diet. 

A proportion of animal food, mixed with vege- 
table food, is said to cause poultry to thrive much 
faster than they would otherwise. If they have 
space to range in, where they can pick up grass- 
hoppers and other insects, they will thrive faster. 
But they should for some time before they are kill- 


By experiments made in Philadelphia, under 
the direction of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, it has been satisiactorily ascertained, that by 
burning wood or other fuel, in our common open 
fire-places, we avail ourselves of only one-tenth 
partof the heat produced: the remaining nine- 
tenths being drawn up chimney with the current 
of air, or being otherwise expended and lost. 
W hile at the same time, by burning the same {uel 
ina common cast iron stove, with five and a half 
feet of pipe, forty-five hundredihs, or nearly one- 
half of the heat produced, is rendered available. 
And agreeably to this calculation, one cord of 
wood burnt in a stove, wil! produce as much avail- 


able heat as four and a hall cords burnt in an open | ed for eating. be fed exclusively on food which 
fire-place. ‘The same experiments prove, that a] wil] pot have a tendency to give a bad relish to 
eheet-iron stove saves, with the same lengih of their flesh.—[Jbid. 

pipe, about twenty-two hundredths more of the 
heat produced, than a cast iron stove. With this 


il ; -MAKING. 
difference, the gain of heat is proportioned to the OF BAT - 
length of the pipe, until the pipe reaches the length To the Editor of the (London) Farmers’ Journal. 
of forty-two feet, at which length the entire amount June 16, 1824. 


of heat appears to be expended. ‘This theory too, 
in its general principles is too plain to be miscon- 
ceived by any one. Who does not know that if 
the whole amount of that which is continually 
pouring up the chimney, and heating it to the very 
top, were thrown out into the room, the difference 
would be very great. 

The inhabitants of high northern latitudes un- 
derstand this matier very well, and accordingly 
carry their siove pipes sometimes around the en- 
tire circumference of their rooms.—[J/drd. 


Sir,—As the season of hay-timeis approaching, 
nay, perhaps, is actually arrived in some places, 
I wish, through the medium of your paper, to 
suggest to experimental agricullurists the making 
some experiments on the heating of hay, and the 
best modes of regulating it. 1 have myself made 
very few experiments inthe matter, but the men- 
tion of those, however trifling and inconclusive, 
may suggest to other persons the making of such 
as shall be more scientific and useful. One disad- 
vantage in the matter is, thatthe apparatus is bulky 
and expensive, and to be had only at one season 
POULTRY. of the year, and that for an uncertain, and, at any 
rate, a short and busy period. 

Fowls of every sort may be profitably fed on In the year 1820, it being a very backward sea- 
boiled potatoes and meal mixed. Hens which do| son, we did not begin mowing hay until July 12th, 
not lay in winter, should have access to pounded | and finished on the 15th. We got up two loads of 
bones, oyster shells, or some other matter which the first mowed that day. Rain came, and we got 
contains lime, in some of its compounds, because | yp no more till the 20'h, when we got up two loads. 
something of the kind is necessary to form the There was rain on 2 Ist, and we got up two loads 
shells of the eggs, which are composed of the} more on the 22d, four on the 24th, and two on the 
phosphate of lime. 25th, which was the whole. ‘The hay was made in- 

Cobbett 3 Cottage Mconomy observes that pul- toa round stack, or cock. On the 29th, | put the 
lets, that is, birds hatched the foregoing spring, | thermometer into the stack, down a hole in which 
nre the best laying hens in winter, “At any rate a long pole had been put for the purpose of giving 

Itstood at 70° inthe open 


let them not be more than two or three years old. | some vent to the heat. 
hey should be kept in a warm place, and not let| air, and was put down 2feet 54 inches, when it rose 
inches, and it 


outeven in the day time in wet weather; for one| to 114°. J then put it in 3 leet 8 

good sound wetting will keep them back a fort-| rose to 1229. The hole was so hot pare not bear 
night. ‘The dry cold, even the severest cold, if 
dry, is less injurious than even a little wet in win- 
tertime. Il the feathers get wet, in our climate 
iy Winter, or in short dvys, they deo not get dry fie 




















my hand in it; and, when } took it out, it had a 
sweet hay smell, and was sticky, as if with sugar 
or syrup. This hay, in the following winter, 
proved perfecdy good, except a vein about the 
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middle, which was mouldy, where the rain had | to 76°, and being put into the hole, it rose to 85°. 
got to it, notwithstanding it had been covered with | September the 19th, the stack was thatched, when 


ng ™ | 
a canvass cloth, or soldier’s tent. Some salt had 


been put in here, when fresh hay was put upon it, 
and the stock eat even this very well. 

In the hay time of 1821 other engagements pre- 
vented my making any experiments. 

In 1822, we began mowing clover on the 13th of 
June, and got up two loads on the 17th, on which 
day also we began mowing grass. On the 18th, two 
loads of clover; on the 19:h, three loads of grass 
hay ; 20th, two ditto; 2lst, three ditto ; 22d, two 
ditto ; 24th, two ditto; 25th, one ditto ; 26th, two 
ditto; 27th, the hay-stack, an oblong one, was 
trimmed up, and I put the thermometer (whica 
stood at 70° in the open air) in, from the top, about 
18 inches. Atier a few minutes it rose to 88°. 
‘The hole was made deeper, by putting up more 
hay, and I put the thermometer in about two feet, 
and, afier a few minutes, it was at 94° ; and, after 
a third trial, at 96°. My farming man thought 
the hay was as well got up, and was doing as well 
as hay could do. We added one load to it July 
3rd, another on the 4th, and two on the 6th, and 
four loads of clover on the 9th. ‘The stack was 
thatched on the 12th. Business prevented my 
making any experiments on the heat after the 
27th of June. ‘The hay turned out perfectly good. 

In 1823, we began with mowing some tares 
on the 10th of July, and grass the next day. We 
did not get up any till the 17th, (there having been 
rain on the 11th, 12th, 13th. and 15th,) when we 
got up two loads ; on the 22nd, one load; on the 
24th, five loads. On the 30th we got up one load 
of tares ; August 4th, three loads ; and on the 5th, 
two loads, when we finished. 

Having found in former experiments, that the 
thermometer fell, on feeling the cooler air, almost 
before I could observe it, I thought we might ob- 
tain a more permanent specimen of the heat by 
plunging a wide-mouthed quart bottle full of wa- 
ter into the hay-stack ; and, accordingly, on the 
27th, my man put one in about two feet deep. On 
the 28th, in the afiernoon, the thermometer in the 
open air being at 60°, I put it into the hole above 
the bottle, and it rose to 70°. I then took out the 
bottle, and put the thermometer into the water, 
when it rose to 130°, and I could scarcely bear my 
finger in it. On the 29th, the thermometer being 
at 64° in the open air, I put it into the hole, and it 
rose to 74°, in the water to 130°. At the bottom 
of the hole, the bottle being taken out, it was at 
100°. The 30th, the thermometer being 63°, it 
rose in the water to 129°. When it was cooled 
again to 80°, I put it into the hole, and it rose to 90°. 
This day one load of tares, very dry, was put on, 
which raised the stack about two feet. The bottle 
was put in, the bottom being nearly level with the 


bottom of the tares, and on the 2d of August it | 


was scarcely warm. The stack was kept covered 
with the cloth at night, and when it rained, or 
when rain was expected ; and on the 7th, in the 
evening, the thermometer being at 69°, on putting 
it into the water, it rose to 112°. On the 12th, at 
half past seven in the evening, the cloth having 
been over the stack, the thermometer being at 70°, 
{ put it into the water, and it rose to 122°. When 
taken out, and cooled to 86°, I put it into the hole, 
and it rose to 92°. On the 13th, the cloth having 
been put off some hours, the thermometer being 
at 70°, rose in the bottle to 126.° When cooled 





it was still warm, warmer than new milk. 

In the winter, when the hay was cut, it was 
mouldy in those places where we had stopped in 
laying on the loads, and the wet had got to it 
through the cloth. We had scattered salt on those 
places as it was made up, and the stock, on the 
whole, eat it well. My farmiog man thinks that 
the hay heated well: thatitdid not heat too much : 
and that, had it heated less, it would not have been 
so good. The stock, however, did not eat it like 
good hay, and it was not profitable in promoting 
milk. 

These experiments are not related as models, 
but merely, as before stated, to suggest the mak- 
ing others on better principles. A certain deyree 
of heat is necessary, we know, in order to bring 
on the saccharine or sweet fermentation, and make 
good hay ; carried much beyond that, the bitumi- 
nous or pitchy fermentation takes place, and it be- 
comes what is called mow-burnt, and has little or 


no nourishment in it; and with a greater degree of 


heat it takes fire. To ascertain the point and 
means of attaining the first of these stages, is the 
desirable object. It is already customary with some 
to have a flue, or chimney, through the stack, to give 
vent to the heat, and prevent its tiring. This flue is 
made sometimes by fixing a wooden flue upright in 
the middle, when the stack is begun ; sometimes by 
fixing a long pole, and drawing it up as the stack 
rises in height; and sometimesa stack stufled with 
straw is used forthe same purpose. But I do not re- 
collect to have seen or heard, or seen it suggested, 
to have flues along the bottom of the stack, to com- 
municate with the upright one. For this purpose I 
would have a raised foundation, laid of brickwork, 
or stone, or earth, above a foot in height, with flues 
in it of perhaps a foot or more square ; the upper 
part to be covered over with pieces of board, with 
intervals between, or with faggot wood, to prevent 
the hay firing. In a round stack, or cock, two 
flues, cutting each other at right angles in the cen- 
tre, might be sufficient; but in a long stack there 
should be one along the middle of the length, and 
two or more acrcess the shorter diameter; and 
where these intersect each other, the wooden or 
perpendicular flues should be erected. These, for 
the purpose of making them more portable, might 
be made in joints, or portions, to be put upon each 
other as the stack rises, and not made of whole 
boards, but of slats with spaces between; and at 
the ends of all the flues [ would have wooden stop- 
pers, (like the stoppers which we ofien see used to 
put into the sockets made to hold the posts for the 
lines to be fixed to in a ground for drying linen, ) 
by means of which the flues coul¢ be more or less 
opened or closed, and the current of air regulated 
for regulating the heat of the hay, and might be 
quite stopped up when the hay had attained its 
proper state. 

Hoping that some of your correspondents will 
take the subject into consideration, and give us the 
result, I am, sir, yours, &c. A Farmer. 


There are few if any operations in rural economy 
less understood by us than hay-making. The process 
is almost every where conducted according to rules 
founded on former practice, but seldom have they been 
tested by any judicious and accurate experiments—and 
the partial success achieved (for the success is nevei 
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complete) is more due to lida than to senha and | ed vom and who had integrity and character to 
sound reasoning. The object sought in making hay | prevent them from dealing in it. 

(as we all know) is to dispel or evaporate the watery 
parts of the grass, that would produce putrefactive fer- | TO THE READERS AND PATRONS OF THE FAR- 
mentation, but to preserve all the nutritious particles MERS REGISTER. 

of the grass. If the operation could be perfectly per- When presenting the first number of the Farmers’ 
formed, the dry hay would b2 as nourishing to beasts Register, the editor solicits the attention of his read- 
as the green grass from which it was made—possibly | ©" and subscribers to a few remarks in connexion with 
more so, by the formation of sugar, which is caused by those already offered in his proposal for publication. 


i aiting ion suflicient to de- 
a certain degree of fermentation in the stack. th Vir- iennat walling Ser Sem eCRpHOR SumENs tote 


ve fray the expense of this work, arrangements were made, 
ginia, our almost universal error is to dry the hay too ae ’ : 
hi ‘ a os ; h and obligations incurred for its commencement, and 
ors one , ' . . : oe 
chide’ abla ae nS any SINS THATS SS BO LTO continuance for one year. Notwithstanding the gene- 
less sun, and more rain, they are often compell?d to 


‘ : ral and long existing apathy manifested with regard 
stack their hay so little cured as to cause it to be heat- | 1, he improvement of agriculture in Virginia, it was 


ed injuriously, and even sometimes to take fire—a re- | | not believed that a scheme promising so many advan- 
sult which has perhaps never occurred in this country. | | tages to the agricultural interest, wouid be allowed to 
The difference of climate and of other circumstances, | sink for want of pecuniary support. That confidence 
must cause essential differences in the practices of the |1n the farmers of Virginia was not misplaced: and the 
two countries ; yet still, if haystacks in England may | gradual increase of subscribers has already nearly re- 
heat safely, and even beneficially (by producing the | moved the danger of pecuniary loss fro the undertak- 
saccharine fermentation) to 122° or more, it must be| ing. The more aid that may continue to be thus 
true that an equal degree of heat would also be safe and | given, the more useful and the more cheap will the 
beneficial in Virginia. The foregoing articles may at | publication be made, 

least serve to furnish useful hints on this subject, and| But though pecuniary support is essential to the per- 
perhaps may induce some of the readers of the Farm- | ™anency é and usefulness of the publication, the greatest 
ers’ Register to make similar examinations of the de- possible aid of that kind will not compensate for a de- 


gree of heat produced in their stacks of new hay. | ficiency of written communication from its patrons and 
. 'readers. Let enougk of the latter kind of support be 


bestowed, and the value of the paper thereby given 

will commana suflicieut pecuniary support. One sub- 
From Babbage’s Economy of Machinery and Manufactures. | scriber who will usefully contribute by his pen, may 
Some years since, a mode of preparing o'd elo- | thus be worth as much as ten others who will furnish 

ver and trefoil seeds by a process called  doctor- | merely the aid of the purse. 

ing,” became so prevalent as to excite the atten-| In answer to claims of this kind it is too common for 

tion of the House of Commons. It appeared in| even very intelligent and successful farmers to endea- 


ee — e te “e os old seed of | yor to excuse themselves on the ground of their in- 
‘love octored S ting , 
the white clover was doctored by first wetting it | /competency to appear as writers. ‘The excuse is alto- 


slightly, and then drying it with the fumes of burn- | ee oe 
lightly, and th Agger ° m | gether invalid—and we must say to those of our friends 


ing eulphur; and that the red clover seed had its | Scadiiehiaattin anil aati hiaee ith ‘ll indirect] 
color improved by ehaking it in a rack with a | WO aenere fo Shen excuses, Mat Mey Wi’ Indirectly 


emall quantity of indigo; but this being detected | Work to destroy, first the usefulness, and next the exist- 
afier a time, the doctors then used a preparat on of | ence of this publication. It was said in our prospec- 
losxrwood, fined by a little copperas, and sometimes | tus that the best farmers need information on many 
by verdigris ; thus at once improving the appear- | points, on which they could be instructed by others 
ance of the old seed, and diminishing, if not de- | gceatly inferior in general agricultural knowledge—and 
stroying, its vegetative power already enfeebled by | that every thinking cultivator of the soil is better in- 
age. Supposing no injury had resulted to good | formed by his experience than most other persons, on 
seed 80 prepared, it was proved that from the im- | some doubtful or inistaken questions. It may be truly 


proved appearance, its market price would be en- added that almost every such person is competent to 
hanced by this process from five to twenty-five AP EE LO ET. RO NEON APE 
shillings ahundred weight. But the greatest evil P et ee 


arose from the circumstance of these processes oh fecpeoenagaieuae naperanes, Se queer aa Sone 
rendering old and worthless seed, in appearance, gible language—and fine writing and ** holiday terms’’ 
equal to the best. One witness tried some doctor- | Would be altogether misapplied to such matters. Even 
ed seed, and found that not above one grain in a | those of our contributors, who can have no difficulty of 
hundred grew, and that those which did vegetate | this kind on any subject which they may undertake to 
died away afterwards ; ; whilst about eighty or nine- | illustrate, will best serve our cause by treating on all 
ty per cent. of good "seed usually grows. The | matters of practical agriculture, in the most plain and 
seed so treated was sold to retail dealers in the | familiar style. If all who acknowledge the truth of 
country, who, of course, endeavored to purchase | these observations, will shape their course accordingly, 


at the cheapest rate, and from them it got into the . , . 
; . : > ‘| then will the Farmers’ Registe - 
hands of the farmers; neither of these classes be- _seanlvendagres me “- 
est grade of usefulness. It wouldserve to farmers as 


ing at all capable of distinguishing the fraudulent ‘ taf pent 
from the genuine seed. Many cultivators, in con- | 2" Exchange does for merchants—an institution which 


sequence, “diminished their consumption of the ar- | Would enable ovwy individual to obtain readily any 
ticle; and others were obliged to pay a higher and every kind of information that any other indivi- 
price to those who had skill to distinguish the mix- | dual is able to furnish. Whenever one of our readers 
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wishes to be informed on any point connected aed 
agriculture, let him freely make the inquiry through 
the FARMERS’ KecIsTEr, and let those who can, as | 
{reely answer: and if no other than this humble pur- 
pose was served by the publication, its support would | 
directly promote the pecuniary interest of every farmer 
who can afford to spend five dollars a year on any thing | 
beyond the absolute necessaries of life. 

We have been the more urgent in claiming contribu- | 
tions from practical farmers, because in general they | 
are the most unwilling to offer them. We hope that | 
it is unnecessary to pursue the same course with re- 
spect to the literary and scientific subjects embraced in 
our prospectus. There is nothing in the list there pre- | 
sented that will not be valuable to our readers, and | 
welcome to our pages, provided the discussion of the 
subject is confined to its connexion with agricultural 
science, or agricultural interests. 

We shall doubly value the communications on prac- 
tical agriculture that are subscribed by the real names 
of their authors—and we are sure that their readers 
generally will agree with us in that estimate. Specu- 
lative opinions, or pieces merely argumentative, re- 
quire not the authority of names to give them charac- 
ter: they carry with them their truth and force, or 
their fallacy and weakness. But with regard to state- 
ments of facts and opinions founded on experience, 
the author’s name is essential to give them currency, 
and to establish their value by his responsibility. 

It is not from agriculturists only that we solicit con- 


profession may sometimes furnish facts or suggestions 
tothe Farmers’ Reatster, which will serve to aid the 
improvement, or promote the interests of agriculture. 
To the subjects of this kind already mentioned in our 
prospectus, many more may be added. Mechanics can 
aid agricultural improvement by describing new ma- 
chines and implements for lessening the farmer’s labor, 
or perfecting its object or by discussing the compara- 
tive value of those already in use. Merchants and 
millers may inform us of difficulties or obstructions in 
the sale of our products, whether caused by the fault of 
the individual producers, or by the operation of the 
laws. Lawyers might teach us how to seek relief froin 
the many parts of our legal policy which seem to lessen 
the profits and oppose the improvement of agriculture, 
Physicians might throw much light on the intricate and 
important questions of the effects of cultivation, and the 
various processes connected with cultivation, on the cli- 
mate and health of ovrcountry. Travellers in our own 
ora foreign land, willsee and hear of many facts in- 
teresting and useful to farmers. All these and many 
such services may be rendered through our pages, 
even by writers who may be unacquainted with both 
the theory and practice of agriculture. We hope also 
lo be indebted for many siinilar favors to the wives 
and daughters of our subscribers. Good housewives 
may offer much and various information respecting the 
management of the kitchen garden, dairy, culinary es- 
tablishment, poultry, and every other branch of domes- 
ticeconomy. If we can obtain only one tenth part of the 
valuable contributions whicheven lower Virginia can 
supply, we have no doubt of making evident the great 
public utility of an agricultural journal. But without 
such assistance, the editor is conscious that all his indivi- 














dual exertions will produce but small & transient effects, 
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According to the views that have been presented, 
there can be no scarcity of matter for our pages, if there 
is enough zeal to induce the supply. A treatise on any 
branch of science, of which the truths are established 
and undenied, may be confined within asmall compass ;. 
but the discussions, and statements of facts necessary to 
establish those truths, might have filled an hundred 
times the bulk. In agriculture, whether considered as: 
a science or an art, almost nothing is established. 
Every theoretical principle,every practice is controvert- 
ed, and requires farther discussion. And if every point 
now doubtful, could by possibility be settled, and our 
knowledge thereby advanced to any now conceivable 
degree, that advancement itself would open new sub- 
jects for cortroversy, and hold out new rewards for 
other investigations. The sources whence agricultu- 
ral instruction might flow are as inexhaustible as they 
are numerous. We cannot command those fountains, 
and forbid their waters to stagnate in morasses, or be 
dried up in sands: but, if permitted, it will be our hum- 
ble yet most useful labor, to draw and direct the va- 
rious scattered rivulets into one great stream of im- 
provement and fertilization. 

The change of the time of our publication from week- 
ly to monthly, will increase the value of the contents, 
and also permit the form of the work to be made much 
more convenient for use and for preservation. The 
change serves somewhat to lighten the labors of the 


ore re: } editor, but at the cost of a considerable addition to the 
tributions. Men of intelligence and observation of any | 


expenses of publication. As the balance of advantages 
from the change will be decidedly in favor of the sub- 
scribers, it is hoped that it will not be objectionable to 
any. By giving up the advertisements which were at 
first proposed, more reading matter will be given in the 
course of the year. <A more important benefit will be 
found in the size of a monthly publication, permitting 
the largest communications and selections to be pre- 
sented at once, and thus avoid those separations and 
continuations of articles, which so much lessen their 
value, as well as their interest. 

To commence and exhibit at least some specimens of 
what we deem an important part of our proposed plan, 
we have engaged a gentleman who is well qualified for 
the undertaking, to make an examination and report of 
the state of agriculture, and the resources for the im- 
provement of the soil, in some of the counties on tide 
water. We shall make every effort to obtain such 
reports from different parts of Virginia; but it is obvi- 
ous that we shall not be able to effect much towards this 
gencral plan, unless aided by the zeal and labors of ma- 
ny other persons. Indeed, the authority and funds of the 
government of Virginia would be requisite to carry such 
a plan fully into effect ; and most amply would any ex - 
pense so incurred be repaid, by the exhibition of the un- 
known or neglected resources of our country, which 
would be presented by a general system of well con- 
ducted surveys, mineralogical and geological, as well as 
agricultural. 





PROPOSAL TO PUBLISH THE FARMERS’ REGIS- 
TER. 

The low state of both the practice and profits of agri- 

culture in Virginia, is admitted and deplored by all, yet 

adequate remedies and relief have not been proposed 
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all such mites of information could be drawn together 
and preserved, they alone would add incalculably to the 


and are scarcely hoped for by even the most-sanguine 
agriculturists. Notwithstanding the counteracting ef- 
fects of great improvements in practice, and the exam- | existing stock of our agricultural knowledge. 

ples of successful farming that many individuals have; The subscriber has no personal claim for aid to the 
exhibited, it is still true, that our general average pro- | proposed publication, nor does he ask it, except on the 
ducts and profits have been long declining—our lands | ground of its tendency to advance the individual or 
remain impoverished, and their prices have gradually | general interests of its patrons. Should such consi- 
sunk to rates that would not have been believed possi- | derations induce the offer of sufficient patronage to in- 
ble, if foretold fifteen or twenty years ago. Yet these | sure the usefulness and permanency of the publication, 
results have been produced throughout a region pos- | arrangements will be made for its early appearance be- 


sessing remarkable natural advantages and facilities for | 
agricultural improvement and profit, and which pro- 
mises the richest rewards forthe investments and judi- 
cious employment of farming capital. Can we make 
no general and successful effort to improve the condi- 
tion of agriculture and our country? Or, shall we ex- 
pect no change unless toa worse than our present state ? 

The causes of the depression of agriculture in Vir- 
ginia, are many—political and moral, as well as physi- 
cal—all of which deserve thorough investigation, but 





which it would be out of place here even to enumerate. 


It isenough to state that every existing cause of depres- | 
sion is multiplied in power and effect, by the want of | 


means for communication and concert among the mem- 
bers of the agricultural interest. 


in the atlempt, to endeavor in some measure to supply 


ae | port of the interests of agriculture. 
It is the object of the subscriber, if sufficiently aided | 
‘with the same limitation, botany, mineralogy, geology 
- ee . anc ‘al history. 
this deficiency, by establishing an agricultural publica- | and natural history 
tion suited to our situation and wants, and which may | 


fore the public : but the work will not be issued, unless 
in such form and manner as will not .be unworthy of 
the coadjutors of the editor, and likely to be a full re- 
muneration for the patronage it may obtain. 

The Farmers’ REGISTER will embrace, and be li- 
mited to the following subjects: 


1. Original communications of experiments, obser- 
vations and opinions on agriculture, gardening, and do- 
mestic economy. 

2. Selections from the best periodical publications 
on agriculture, European and American, and from 
such other agricultural works as have not been pub- 
lished in this country, or are not generally accessible. 

3. Reviews or notices of agricultural works. 

4. The discussion of such subjects of political eco- 
nomy as are connected with the preservation and sup- 


7 


5. Chemistry as connected with agriculture—and 


6. Reports of the topography, soils, minerals, peculiar 
manures, and actual state of agriculture of every county 


serve, if properly employed, to exhibit to every farmer, | of Virginia,from which such information can be obtained. 


whatever may be valuable in the practice of every 
other in Virginia. 

The subscriber is aware of the peculiar difficulties of | 
the editorial department of an Agricultural Journal— 
and he is also sensible that the habits of « practical cul- | 
| 


tivator are even opposed to the acquisition of some of | 





the qualifications requisite for such an undertaking. | 


No individual, however well qualified for this task, can | 


effect much by his own unaided efforts ; yet with the as- | 
sistance from others, which the subscriber hopes to ob- 


7. The consideration of public improvements by 
roads, railways and canals. 

8. Discoveries in science, or the arts, and the occur- 
rence of otherevents that are considered likely to affect 
the interests of agriculture. 

Terms.—The Farmers’ Recrster will be published 
monthly, each number to consist of 64 pages of large 
octavo, neatly covered. The merchanical execution 
of the work is expected to be entirely satisfactory. 

The price will be $5a year. Payments may be made 
to the editor through the mail, at his risk: or may be 
handed to the printer. 

Any person who shall hereafter procure four new sub- 


tain, he believes that the Farmers’ ReGIsTeER will serve | scribers, and transmit their first year’s subscription, 


as an efficient support to the agricultural improvement 


and general interest of Virginia. For the promotion of 


these objects through this medium, the co-operation of | 


some among the most able to render service, has beea 
already promised ; and every means will be used to in- 
vite the aid of all who are interested in the success of 
the proposed plan. If our farmers can be induced to 


ent organ through which to exchange information—by 


perience can be made as freely, and in the same plain 

manner that the same persons might converse if brought 

iogether—then the most important and beneficial results | 
of such a publication will be certainly and immediately | 
obtained. The most enlightened farmer is necessarily 
often ignorant of important facts, in regard to which he 
might be instructed by others of very inferior attain- 
ments or experience : and there is scarcely a single re- 
flecting cultivator who has not learned some fact that is 
not generally known, and the communication of which 


if| 


would be valuable to the agricultural community 


| 
| 


consider the Farmers’ Register as simply a conveni- | 


shall receive a fifth copy of the Farmers’ REGISTER 
for the current year, without additional charge. 

All communications for publication, or on business 
connected with the Farmers’ Register, must be ad- 
dressed to Edmund Ruffin, P. M. Garysville, Va. 


{iG-The publisher has taken the liberty of sending copies of 
the first number of the farmers’ Register to many gentlemen 
whe are notsubscribers, and indulges the hope that they will 
so dispose of them, as to make the plan and character of the 
work more extensively Known, 


means of whichany inquiry may be made, and speedily | 
answered—-and if such interchange of opinions and ex- | 
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CONTENTS OF FARMERS’ REGISTER—No. 1. 


General Description of Virginia—Discovery of Marlin a New 
District: Analysis of Marl from Prince Edward—Gypsum from 
Smyth County—Essay on Rotation of Crops—The Use of Lime 
in Agriculture—Memoranda, &c. of the farm of Fielding Lewis— 
Culture of the Vine—Grafting the White Mulberry—Birds and 
Insects—Oxalis Crenata—The Value of burnt Clay as Manure— 
Powdered Oyster Shells as Manure—Mangel Wurtzel—Worms 


_ and Rooks—Method of Attracting Rats and Mice—Specific Ma- 


nures, Clover, Field Peas—Increased Product of Corn from 
Marling—Notice to Merchants—Agricultural Review: Slavery 
and Emancipation—Harvest Management—Mangel Wurtzel for 
Cattle—Early Gathering of Corn—Slide of Alpnach—New Pow- 
er for Machinery—Petersburg Rail Road—Soap—Rail Roads 
and Canals—Editor’s Correspondence, on Surface Manuring, 
Guinea Grass, &c.—Vegetable Instin:t—Fuel—Poultry—Hay 
Making--Clover and Trefoil Seeds—To the Readers and Pa- 
trons of the Farmers’ Pegister—Proposals to publish the Farm- 
ers’ Register, 





